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- THE STRONGS HEPHTHEMIMERAL PAUSE IN 
LATIN HEXAMETER POETRY. 

Great progress has been made during the last half- 
century in the study of the metrical and rhythmical pheno- 
mena exhibited by the Greek and Latin poets. I do not 
here propose to add one more to the list of these inquiries, 
but to record the results of a study of the Latin hexameter 
poets made from a point of view rather rhetorical than 
rhythmical. In the course of this exposition I wish to make 
some inquiry into the causes by which the effects here noted 
may have been produced. Evidence will have to be produced 
in a statistical form, and to do this satisfactorily is most 
difficult. Observations such as those I have been making 
are peculiarly liable to be vitiated by ' subjectivity '. Of this 
I am well aware, and I have done my best to set forth 
trustworthy details, aa is more fully explained below. Two 
general precautions are necessary. The observer must be 
ever on his guard against a readiness to admit evidence 
favourable to conclusions already half seen by anticipation : 
and the materials when collected must not be strained aa 
evidence. I can only say that I have striven to observe 
these precautions, and that I shall not infer anything from 
the exact relations of various percentages. 

Journal of Philology, vol. iivi. 1 
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2 THE JOURNAL OF PniLOLOGT. 

Varieties of caesura affect the hexameter as a metrical 
unit: marked pauses and breaks of sense affect it as a rbe- 
torieal instrument. This is above all true in Latin, to the 
spondaic cadences of which it was no easy task to adapt a 
metre borrowed from the dactylic Greek. The case of Cicero's 
hexameters is enough to shew that every device was needed to 
get rid of an ever- threatening monotony. Lucretius and CatulUis 
did not solve the problem, but the solution was attained in due 
course by the patient genius of Vergil. And in no department 
of the composer's art was Vergil more successful than in the 
skilful variation of the marked pauses of sense at various 
points in a series of lines. The lines left unfinished in the 
Aeneid are alone sufficient evidence of his practice. When, 
on reaching a certain point in a line, the thought is ex- 
pressed and fitted with a sympathetic pause at that point, 
there he halts. Second thoughts, later inspiration, may shew 
him a way to complete the metre without damage to the 
poetry. For the present he does not expand' and perhaps 
spoil that which has so far reached its end, but starts afresh 
with a new line. So unwilling was he to lose the help 
given to chosen language by the rhythmic effect of suitable 
pauses. In other words, he makes the power of the verse 
minister to the power- of the language ; of the two, the 
latter IS to be dominant. 

The happy breaking of the line in Vergil's method was a 
revelation to writers of Latin heroic verse. That the striking 
pauses common in the Greek hexameter 

(8 251) 
Kot fiiv dveipwrmv' o Se /cepBotTvi/r/ aXieivev. 
(f 276—7) 

Tt's S' ohe NoucHcaa t7r(T«t Ka\o? re ^£709 xe 
fetiio! ; TTou te fuv evpe ; 7roo-(5 vii 01 iatrerai, ouVjJ. 

(• 21-2) 

vaieTaw f '\6die7}v euBeleKon' ev h' opos avTi/ 
"UripiTov elvocritfivWov dpiwpeTrii' afiifil Se vijcroi 

' I am couDtingAeniSSd liuluntqiie xiv i)16 doex without the (itione ending 
LB gEDDine. t 
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THE PATTSE IN LATIN HEXAMETER POETRY. 

would not suffice, had doubtless been already found out. The 
penthemiraeral pause played a great part in Latin verse, 
but it had its weak points, as we shall see. The 'bucolic' 
pauae after the fourth foot could not be used very freely ; for 
its effect is easily spoilt by near repetition, and — the pauae at a 
fourth spondee being shunned aa ugly — it made too great a 
demand on a limited stock of dactyls, A pause after the first 
foot required that in Latin that foot should be almost always a 
dactyl. For if a Latin poet began with a apondoe and a pause, 
be could not follow it up with anything equivalent to the 
dancing dactyls of Homer. There remains the pause at a 
female division in the third foot, known as the ' third trochee '. 
How eEFective this was in Greek was clearly seen by Vergil, 
who strove in vain to transplant it into Latin. Witness such 
lines as these from the Aeneid : 

I 290 accipies secura; uocabitur hie quoque uotis. 
[v 832' una ardua torquent 

cornua detorquentque : ferunt sua flamina classem.] 
xr 476 matronae puerique: uocat labor ultimus omnis. 
These have the fourth foot a dactyl. The other cases where 
the pause is sufficiently marked to be worth reckoning have a 
spondee in the fourth place, as 
I 257 parce metu, Cytherea : manent immota tuorum 

II 48 aut aliquis latet error; equo ne credite, Teucri; 
668 arma. uiri, ferte arma : uocat lux ultima uictos. 

IV 164 tecta metu petiere: ruunt de montibus amnes. 
417 undique conueuere: uocat iam carbasus auras, 
604 quem metui moritura ? liaces in caatra tulisaera 

IS 732 hurrendum sonuere: tremunt in uertice cristae 

Once the dactyl is achieved by elision 

VI 131 dis geniti potuere. tenent media omnia siluae. 
Other instances may be found where the pause is much 

weaker, and the connexion of sense is spoilt by dwelling on 

the break. Such are vii 466, x 103, and (I incline to think) 

XI 309 
ponite. spes sibi quisque, sed haec quam angnsta uidetis. 
' A ver; doabtfal iasbuioe ; see below p. 6, 
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^^B In any case the number of these pauses ia few even in 
^^H Vergil : tbey are very feeble compared with those in Homer, 
^^H and bear too clearly the mark of conscious effort This pause 
^^H was indeed loo tender for the heavy Latin tongue, lacking the 
^^M light diphthongs and dainty particles of the Greek. Accordingly 
^^H in the later writers it tended to die away. 
^^^1 It is not necessary to say more as to pauses at other points 
^^^K in the Latin hexameter. The two normal caesuras are tbe 
^^^1 pentliemimeral and hephthemimeral, of which the former is 
^^^H far the more frequent. Accordingly at the penthemimeral 
^^^1 caesura occurs what is probably the most frequent of all: 
^^H I 26 exciderant animo: manet alta niente repostum 
^^H 66 cireum claustra freraunt : celaa sedet Aeolus arce 
^^H 139 Bed mihi sorte datum, tenet ilie immauia saxa 
^^1 This is also common in Greek. But at the other point, where ' 
^^H the hephthemimeral caesura falls, we find a pause which was 
^^H never common iu Greek, and the history of which is wholly 
^^^1 different in the two languages. It is not too much to say that 
^^H one of the most notable differences in the rhetorical movement 
^^H of the Greek and Latin hexameter poems ia to he found in tbe 
^^1 different histories of the hephthemimeral pause. 
^^1 The following is a table of the occurrence of this pause in 
^^^^ Greek writers so far as I have observed. n 


^1 K™,p..uU,„r..™..^ \Z^ 


''"^JlS' 


% 


form A 


filimB 


^^^B OdjBsey 
^^H Heeiod, ffrfa 

^^^1 Uoracric hjmn« 
^^^H Theociitua 

^^^H ApoUonias Hhoiiius 

^^1 Niumder 

^^H OppuD mnn'enKd 

^^H dXinriKii, 2 oat of 6 books 

^^^H qnintiiB Braymaena, 8 out of 14 books 

^^^F Trypliiodarus, oAuuit 

^^^H Colnthua, rape of Helen 

^^H Mussens, Hero and Leaoder 


16693 
12110 

1023 
480 
2020 
3597 
989 
£835 
1164 
16B8 
2144 
1485 
SQ84 
691 
390 
341 
1718 

■ 


47 

3 

9 
22 
?1 
25 
?12 
1 
7 

?25 
?2 
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0-369 

0'3«8 

0'7 

0J9 

0-6 

0-443 

0'846 

0'428 
1-039 

0-448 

■ 


29 
26 

i 



4 

7 



7 
?7 
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•7 1 
?2 
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29 
21 

lis 

18 
21 

J 
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I The only thing worth noticing in this table is Ihe extreme 
rarity of this pause in the Greek hexameter. By the time of 
Oppian [? 2nd century Ad], it was well eBtabliahed in Latin : in 
Greek its always feeble existence was coming to an end The 
two opposite tendencies agree in being morbid symptoms. I 
have given the separate numbers of the two forms' of the 
pause ; but in Greek this has no significance, as the Greek 
pentameter-ending shews. 

That there are plenty of pauses in the best Greek hexa- 
meters every reader knows. It may be interesting to record 
the numbers of the chief pauses that I find in the Odyssey 






tih daatfl (buoolic) 
Bid trochee 



I have made no full enumerations for later writers, but I 
feel certain from observation that the third trochee pause tends 
to increase on the whole, till in Nonnus it rivals the bucolic, 
and the two together are completely dominant. The rhythm of 
the later writers seems based on the third trochee as a normal 
appliance. But the prevalent pause that strikes a reader most 
in the later writers generally is that at the 4th dactyl (bucolic). 
A good case is Apoilonius Khodius: in the first book of the 
Argonautica (1362 lines) I counted 107 of these [2 spondaic], or 
7'77„- I have perhaps said too much on these points : but the 
digression may serve to shew that the practice of the post- 
Augustan Latin poets in respect of the hephthemimeral pause 
was not borrowed from the Greek. 

The pauae-s in Greek hexameters seem to me generally 
much less heavy than the corresponding ones in Latin. And 
this is surely but natural. In no pause is the weight of the 
iatiii as compared with the Greek" more notable than in the 



<e p. 10. 
■ One of the moEt etriking is the famauB di 




ayadit TtoKintoipayit), 
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heptlieminieral. And the Greek one b not only lighter, but it 
occurs far leaa frequently even in the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
tends to become more and more rare after Apollonius Khodius. 
In Latin the phenomena are quite different. In Lucretius thia 
pause is hardly noticed : yet the percentage is as high as in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, or higher. Down to this time I find in no 
writer, Greek or Latin, a percentage as high as l^O °/„, with the 
doubtful and unimportant exception of Aratus, With Vergil 
the great change begins. In the Bucolics and Georgica I find 
about l'87o and l'o7c respectively. In the Aeneid i— vi I 
find about 3'57t. in vii — xii nearly 377„- And this seems to 
have been about the normal percent^e for the Augustan 
period. Ovid (met) gives S'O"/^, and even the loose hexameters 
of Horaee furnish SO''/^ or moi-e. So far the pause in question 
is a pleasant feature of variety : with Lucan it becomes a 
morbid growth. 

I must attempt some definition of what I mean by a 
'strong' or 'heavy' pause. The systems of punctuation adopted 
by editors are very various, and the practice of any one editor 
is seldom if ever quite consistent with itself. Each case must 
be considered on its merits. My general principle may be 
stated thus. When there occurs in the middle of a line a 
pause which, if it had occurred at the end of a line, would have 
necessitated a noticeable halt — a space to take breath — for the 
purpose of duly rendering the sense, this ia a 'strong' or 
' heavy ' pause. I do not see how to state it more precisely : 
in practice I apply it as follows. 



una omnes fee ere pedem pariterque sinistros, 
nunc dextros soluere sinus, una ardua torquent 
cornua detorquentque, ferunt sua flamina classem. 



iiaely : i 



This ia all one picture, with the details hanging very closely 
together. There is no heavy pause at sinistros though it is 
opposed to deairos; nor at sinus, for the following words 
merely repeat the same detail from another point of view. 
Whether we should make more of a halt at detorqu&ntque is 
not clear, but I think the sense is better rendered by running 
on quickly. A little below we have 
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lastde Falinure, ferunt ipsa aequora claseera: 
aequatae spirant auvae : datur hora quieti. 
Here the three propositions are Tittered by the god of Sleep in 
leisurely BiiccossioD, and there is a noticeable halt at both 
classem and arirae. 

Relative clauses ai-e oilmen preceded by no perceptible 






amisBos queritur fetus, quoa durus arator 

obBeruans nido inplumia detrasit 

but sometimes the halt is clearly marked, as 

quinque tenent caelum zonae; quarum una corusco 

semper sole rubens 

fulmina molitur dextra : quo masuma motu 

terra tremit 

Where the continuation of sense is linked by qiie there is 
seldom a pause of any weight. Thus it is wrong to place 
thing more than a comma in 

haut minus ac iussi faciunt, primusque rudentem 
contorsit laeuas proram Palinurus ad undas. 
lut a heavier stop is surely demanded in 

agit ipse furentem 
in somnis ferus Aeneas: semperque relinqui 
sola sibi, semper longam incomitata uidetur 



Much the same may be said of continuations linked by et, 
atque, nee, and also sed, aut, &c. 

So too in subdivisions effected by /(I'c hie, pars .jjars, 

and other repetitions. Sometimes there is antithesis, some- 
times they merely serve to express contemporaneous action or 
the like. 

There is very rarely' a marked pause either before or after 
a parenthesis, a form of speech which almost always presupposes 
hurry. 

' In a few cases tbo pause is in- Clandmn cos StU ui 231, rapt Froa 
depeniieiit of the parenthesis, aa in m 219. 
SUins XVI 342, Stut eilv ii i 230, 
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At the introduction of a set epeech' a heavy pause is quite 
regular, marking the beginning of the oratio recta, as 

cum sic orsa loqui uates: 'sate sanguine diuom, 
Troa Anchisiade, facilia descensus Auerno': 

but if the verb of speaking [ait, inquit, etc] is imbedded in the 
oratio recta, there is of course no pause. If it comes at the 
end, the pause is after the verb, not at the end of the speech 
itself, as 

et mater 'cape Maeonii carcheaia Bacchi; 

Oceano libemua' ait. 

Where the inquit etc is omitted, there is seldom much pause. 
The omission ia often due to the hurry of the speaker as 
represented in the passage, as 

pluribus oranti Aeneas 'haut talia dudum 

dicta dabas. morere et fratrem ne desere frater." 

There is generally a strong pause at the end of a queation, 
but questions are often put one after another in the hurry of 
eagerness, or what is really part of the same question ia tacked 
on with aiit, ue, que, or the like, as a new question. Sometimes 
I can detect no strong pause, as in 

' quae mens tarn dira, miserrime coniuns, 
impuHt his cingi telis? aut quo ruis?' inquit 



'state, uiri. quae causa uiae? quiue estis in arnua?' 

Enough has perhaps been said on thia head in the way of 
distinction. That no two observers would produce exactly the 
same enumeration of strong hephthemimeral pauses, I freely 
admit That the limits of difference between different enu- 
merations would nevertheless be nan-ow, I feel confident. I do 
not believe that they would come to more in percentages than 
possibly to alter the second figure of a few decimals. Anyhow 

^ Bo tbfi introduction of a speech moEt finished work : the spaeoh itaelC 
often oloBei a pentamGter in Ovid's b«giiie with the following hexameter. 
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I have made large allowance for such diBereDceti, and have 
drawn no conclusions that are at all likely to be affected 
thereby. 

I have remarked that the use of the hephthemiraeral pause 
bad a most important effect on the rhetorical movement of 
Latin hexameter poema. The more copious and Howing Greek 
was able to throw most of its shorter sayings to the end of the 
line. Instance the Homeric pf^Okv Be re vrjnio^ eyiioy-^TroXe^iot 
S' dvhpeaai. fj,e\T]ffei — afteivw B' ataifia travja — dvir) Koi iroXi)? 
vrrvot — KUKOv B' dvefioiXia ^d^eii/, and the Hesiodic xaipo^ 
S' eVi "rraatv dpifTToi — SeiXr) B' ivl •irvO/j.eei. <f>eiBa, In Latin 
this could not be done to the same extent, and poets in- 
stinctively met their needs by putting many of their stress- 
pieces earlier in the line, followed of course by a strong pause. 
A natural and a favourite pause was the peothemimeral. This 
is Tised with special felicity by Ovid. It had however this 
objectionable quality, that the piece marked off was metrically 
equivalent to half, often to the second half, of a pentameter. 
It might easily become too marked a feature of the verse, 
and spoil the roll of the continuous hexameters. This waa 
especially the case when the last word waa an iambic disyllable. 
With this ending the pause was more felt : proiecere animas is 
less striking than concessere deum. When we get to Ovid'a 
inter utrumque tene — -uix ea nostra uoco—deteriora sequor — and 
the like, we feel that to handle such component parts in a 
hexameter poem needs a versatility that ia given to few. 
Ovid, with his genius and his long practice in the elegiac 
couplet, was only just able to handle them well. Lucan, who 
uses this pause very freely, produces an effect very different 
from that of Ovid. This is, I think, manifest to any careful 
reader. But I have taken two fairly representative books of 
each author and tested them carefully with tbis result. 
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There are more of these pauses in 100 lines of tbe Ovid 
tbati in the Lucan. But in Ovid, those which do not fall after 
a ^— word [Furm A] far outnumber those which do fall after a 
*-— word [Form B]. In Lucan those of the B form slightly 
outnumber those of the A form. When we take the cases of 
the B fonn by themselves, we find 



I'mthonhiiaiil U 



Ovid 

LUCBD 



I take this to indicate that both writers felt a need of 
avoiding gome cadence that did not please the ear. Ovid 
avoids the excess of what I have called form B. Lucan loves 
form B, but avoids making it often equivalent to the second 
half of a pentameter. In other words, to avoid over frequent 
repetition of such forms as corripe lora manu, Ovid rather 
leans to such as uim parat et sequittir ; Lucan, with the same 
object, finds such forms aa rumpunt fata vwraa or agnoscendua 
erat not leas pleasing to his ear than sola tamen coUtur. And 
I may remark that this is merely a special instance of the 
general statement, that of all Latin poets no one manages his 
pauses with such an effect of hardness as Lucan. 

That a female division followed by an iambic word afforded 
the beat posaible means for making a strong pause, is shewn by 
the history of the endings of the Latin pentameter. In its 
fullest developement under Ovid practically no other ending 
was employed. Small wonder then if it had to be taken into 
account in the use of penthemimeral pauses in hexameters. 
But when we come to consider the hephthemimeral pause we 
find this question of endings far more important. The portion 
of the line cut off by this pause was not part of a pentameter, 
and so there was not the same risk of pen tarn etrizing the 
hexameters, at least directly. Indirectly a result was pro- 
duced, analogous and not lees hurtful to the hexameter move- 
ment, by the excessive use of the hephthemimeral pause at an 
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iambic ending. For, speaking generally, the 


important thing 1 
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Oiattias, cyuei^tica 


530 


18 


3-38 




0-37 


16 


3 01 




932 


24 


2-58 


16 


1-72 


8 


0-B6 


ManiliuH 


4258 


124 


3-9 


7fi 


1-78 


48 


1-12 


OolumeUa s 


43fi 


2 


0-4 


2 


0-4 








7 laas Piaonia 


261 


10 


3-8 








10 


38 


PetroQiuB, (ragmeuta 


447 


19 


1'25 








19 


4-3S 


Persiua 


650 


17 


26 


12 


1-84 


6 


0-76 


Lnean 


8039 


606 


7-61 


76 


0-93 


531 


6-53 


7 Xlias Latina 


1070 


33 


3-0 


15 


1-4 


18 


1-G 


TaleriQB Flaocua 


6592 


289 


S'l 


25 


0-4 


264 


4-7 


BiliuB Italicua 


12202 


702 


5-75 


338 


2-77 


364 


2-98 


StatioB, ailviae 


3321 


182 


5-48 




18 


176 


S-3 


Thebais, Achilleis 


10839 


689 


5-4 


68 


0-6 


621 


4-8 


Juvenal 


3837 


70 


1-8 


28 


0-72 


42 


1-09 


Calpnmins, bucolica 


758 


17 




3 


0-39 


14 


1-85 




1107 




1-8 


2 


18 










182 


11 


6 




0-5 


10 


6-5 




644 


11 


1-7 


4 




7 


1-08 


7 veepae iudicium 




3 


3-0 


3 


3-0 








? epistula Didonis 


150 




18-6 


7 1 


0-6 


27 


18-0 


! uerbaAchUlia 


89 


3 


3 '3 


X 


1-1 


2 


3 2 


Juvencns, euangelia 


3213 


35 


1-0B9 


17 


0-629 


18 


0-66 


AvienoB, orbia toiTae, Atatea 


3270 


50 


15 


26 


0-76 


25 


0-76 


AnaoiiiDB 


1401 


62 


3-7 


16 


1-07 


87 


2-64 


FaQlimiB Nolauaa 


6137 


163 


2-65 


54 


0-H79 


109 


1-775 




4764 


110 


2-3 


33 


0-69 


77 


1-62 


7 carmen de pondoribiia 


208 


6 


2-8 


5 


2-4 


I 


0-48 


Olftudian 


7814 


741 


9-4 


173 


2-2 


668 


7-2 


MerobandflB.paneg.IauHCbrl at 


320 


25 


11-3 


1 


0-4 


24 


10-9 


7 IftudeB Herculis 


137 


18 


13-1 


1 


0-7 


17 


12-4 


Cjprian, heptalcuehos 


5376 


165 


3-06 


26 


0-48 


139 


2-58 


HLariaa, ia Genesia 


1118 


5 


2-6 


3 


1-5 


2 


10 


7 deMascabaeia 


394 


20 


6-0 




2-0 


12 


3-0 

f 
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KuHa[«uhor.work,*c 


^£^' 


'p^SS' 


■>/. 


fonoA 


"h 


fnrmB 


•/. 


Vieior, ftlrthiiB 


2020 


71 


3-5 


11 


0-54 


60 


2-97 


ApoUiDuis Sidoaiue 


2150 


286 


9-6 


61 


2-J8 


175 


7-1* 


EMnlius 


1737 


!18 


5-6 








98 


s-e 


FBulinna Pelrioordiae 


3622 


13B 


3-7 


27 


0-74 


108 


2'il8 


AvituH 


8218 


ea 


a-67 


15 


0-46 


68 


■i-n 


JldicoDtiuH, carmina protana 


SJ313 


200 


8-9 


12 


0-5 


194 


8-4 


T Orootu tra«oedia 


1(7* 


62 


5 3 


6 


0-6 


46 


4'7 




390 


26 


8-6 


5 


1-72 


20 


fi'99 


Ennodins 


301 


10 


3 3 


2 


o-ee 


8 


2'6S 


Corlppiu, lohannU, lauH 


fi24i 1 in 


7-5 


47 |0-75 


425 


0-8 


lii.tini 

















Nore. Under A are coanteJ such enilings as lath est, tnmen ei, nisi le, 
omini tit, and (one caae only, I think, SJlius xv 353) in tqitaa. 

Uuder B ate oaunted such aa lal eit, malum at, quid agei, quid amor. 

But the total number of tbese ie so Binall aa to be hatdl; worth mentionitig. 



Let me illustrate the differeoc^ between the two easily- 
distinguished forms of this pause. 

Non-iambic ending [Form A]. 
dorsum iramane mari sumaio. 
detrudunt nauis scopulo. 
corripiunt onerantque auro. 
PygmaiioDia opea pelago. 
hie partus alii effodiunt. 
iamque dies iufauda aderat. 

Iambic ending [Form B]. 
posthabita coluisse Samo. 
imperium sine fine dedi. 
et quorum pars magna fui. 
custodes suffeire ualent. 
una salua ambobus erit. 
hactenus iiidulaisse uacat. 

I think it is clear that E lends itself to the rendering of 
gententiae and emphatic passages — ' stress-pieces ' I call them — 
far more readily than A does. It supplied a sort of substitute 
for the pentameter, with the advantage that a writer could 
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employ it just when he chose: thus he was freed from the 
trammels of the elegiac couplet. He could mn on for many 
lines without pausing at this point of the verse: he could at 
need employ this pause freely, even in several continuous lines. 
And this is the practice of the rhetorical poets, particularly 
Lucan and Claudian, That the fondness for this pause arose 
from the practice of recitations, that its primary use was to 
convey what we call ' point,' that it stood in some relation to 
certain tricks of reading and gesture, seems' to me heyond a 
doubt. And that the successful use of it depended largely on 
its restriction mainly to the B form seems equally clear. In 
the Aeneid these tendencies can, I think, be already detected 
at work. In Ovid the decline of the A form is very marked. 
In the fragments of Petronius A disappears, while B is frequent. 
In Lucan A occurs, but ia utterly overpowered hy E. In 
Valerius Flaccus and Statins B is even more predominant. 
So too in Claudian and Sidonius ApoUinaris, authors in whom 
the total percentage of these pauses (A+ B) reaches the high 
figure of 9"/^ or more. Sedulius, Dracontius, and Corippua 
present much the same characteristics, and may fairly close 
the list. 

All these writers survive in considerable hulk, with ex- 
ception of Petronius. But the tendency I am describing is in 
him too strong to leave room for doubt, and his importance 
is great from his relation" to Lucan. I need say nothing of 
many of the names that appear in my table, because they 
are too meagrely represented to supply much sound basis for 
argument. Of others I have to say as follows. The Ciris, 
the versified book of Columella, Sammonicus, Neme.sianus, 
Juvencus, Avienus, have too little movement aud too few 
pauses to concern me here. Stiff and awkward versifiers there 
were no doubt in all periods. Of those in which A outnumbers 
E, the Aetna and Galex are neither important nor of certain 
' This wftR pointed out by Nisard in eiceptiona beiug enthora who stood 
Lis £tudes but les poetes latins lie Is aloof from the fashionable rhetoricsJ 
decadence (Parin 1849). bnt applied to taste. 

Lucan and tha Neroniao age. I hold = I lefer to the long fragment de 

it applioablB to the later writers also, bello eiuili. 
whether the; recited oi not, the only 
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date. The Araten of GermaLicus is a technical work, aiid so 
is the later carmen de ponderibus. In the present state of 
Mamliue' toxt I cannot feel at all sure that m; numbers are 
trustworthy: hut I believe he, like the earlier writers generally, 
uses A rather more often than B. That Fersius should stand 
outside the usage of his period (if our small evidence entitles 
us to say so much) will cause no wonder. The so-calied Latin 
Iliad baa A and B about equally: but it is a very unsatisfactory 
work from the rhetorical point of view, the scale of the treat- 
ment varying from 141 lines allotted to book 11 down to the 
3 lines expressive of book xvii. Curiously enough, the ratio 
of A to B is almost exactly the same as in the Punica of 
Silius, in whom some have found the Italicus of the ' Iliad '. 
The difference between Siliua and his fellow Flavians Valerius 
and Statius ia one of the most notable phenomena I have 
observed. All three have 5°/^ of hephthemimeral pauses, but 
while the two superior writers revel in the use of the B form 
and seldom lapse into A, Silius has A and B about equally. 
Now, not only was Silius deficient in poetic gifts, but (as 
Bemhardy pointed out) he lacks even a sufficient mastery of 
rhetoric to lend a secondary interest to his work. Of this his 
practice in the use of the two forms of the pause is an 
additional witness. Silius attempted a sort of Vergilian re- 
action ; he moulded himself to the best of his powers on 
Vergil : Lucian Mueller calls him Vergil's ape. Doubtless hia 
ear, trained by constant repetition of the Aeneid, guided him 
to the practice actually observed by him. With adequate 
genius the effort might have had some success. As it is, he ia 
an instructive phenomenon and no more. Of Ausonius I should 
say that a much truer view of his deliberate practice may be 
got by taking his chief poem Mosella alone. In 483 lines we 
have 12 hephthemimeral pauses (say 257„) all of the B form. 
Of the Christian poets Paulinus Nolanus, Prudentiua, Cyprian, 
Victor, Paulinus Pctricordiae, Avitus, Ennodius, the one notable 
thing is that they follow, though in a less degree, the practice 
which I have shewn to be prevalent. This result surprised 
me: for, though their greater earnestness makes them gen- 
erally better reading than some of the Pagan poets, they often 
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have from the rhetorical point of view an air of being pre- 
occupied, and their execution' seems stiff or slovenly. In most 
of them occur monsters of prosody, for which an intractable 
vocabulary may sometimes furnish an excuse. 

There remains to consider the one really adverse instance, 
the exception to the prevailing rule, Juvenal. That Juvenal 
is rhetorical and sententious no one will deny. That he uses 
the B form rather more often than the A form is, I think, 
clear. That he understood its peculiar fitness for rendering 
stress-pieces is plain from such instances as nos te, noa faci- 
mua, FortUTia, deam and earcophago contentits erit. But yet 
he uses the hephthemimeral pause much more sparingly than 
writers with whom we may fairly compare bim, such as Lucan 
and Statius, not to mention Claudian. Other pauses are very 
frequent: one of the most characteristic is the 'bucolic' pause 
at the fourth dactyl: of this I find 153 instances [nearly 4%]. 
and four cases of the fourth-spondee pause besides. Even the 
pause after the first foot occurs 51 times (l'37o); two of these 
are spondaic, formed by elisions. But his favourites are the 
pentbemimeral and trithemimeral, which work out thus 



I^UM 1 T..1U 


"'„ 


A 


% 


» 


% 


Pentlieniiiiieral 


232 

16a 


s-o 

4-2 


168 

1B3 


4-37 
3-46 


64 
29 


0-75 



Clearly then Juvenal preferred to break the line for purposes 
of stress and vivid representation in a manner very different 
from (say) Lucan or Statius, The pentbemimeral pause is tlie 
one in which their practice on the whole agrees. That the 
hephthemimeral pause should be utterly outnumbered and 
made insignificant by the bucolic and trithemimeral, is a 
marked feature of Juvenal's rhetoric. And here I am content 
to leave the matter. That Juvenal had a profound contempt 
for the lecture-room epics of Roman literary circles, is well 
known. That the satires were meant for the lecture-room is 



' They are moBtly fond of aayndeta, and a 
style wiQi veiy few pauBes of any kind. 






Q fall into a breathless 
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Iiardly likely. That antipathy to the thought and feeling, the 
affectation and mannerism, of the coterie-poeta should be ac- 
companied by a difference' of movement, seems to me the not 
unnatural outcome of a rhetoric not so miich the slave-follower 
of convention as the organ of genuine feeling and native force. 
Juvenal is an exception, and an esceptiou let him be. To make 
a special class of Satirists, and treat them as esceptional, does 
not seem to me right. For there seema nothing really remark- 
able in the case of Horace, and Persius is hardly worth con- 
sidering to this extent. 

I will now illustrate by a few instances the character 
imparted to Latin hexameter poetry by the pause of which 
I am treating. 

'o mundo tantorum causa laborum, 
quid superos et fata tenea? sunt cetera cursu 
acta meo, summam rapti per proapera belli 
te poacit fortuna manuna. non. rupta uadosis 
Syrtibua incerto Libye nos diuidit aestu. 
numquid inexperto tua credimus arma profundo, 
inque uouos traheris casus ? ignauCj uenire 
te Caesar non ire iubet', 

LUCAN V 481—8. 

'quare age cognatas primum defendite sedea, 
nee decua oblati dimiseris aduena belli : 
namque uirum" trahit ipse chalybs. turn uellera uictor 
tarn mcritis, nec sola, daho'. contra inscius astus 
'ergo nee hie nostris derat labor arduus actis' 
excipit Aeaouides 'et ceu nihil. aequore paasia 
additua iste dies ? ueoiant super haec quoque fato 
bella meo. non liunc parua mihi caede dolorem 
quasque dedit luet itle moras', tum Castora mittit, 
Valer Fl V 638 — 46. 

Werlte im Eingang dea etsten Satiren- 
buchea so granaam mitnimmt,' Thia 
is B&id under tLe licad uf 'TtrBban.' 
Ic is at least oqually true or rhtitorioal 

' Odyaaey iti 291. 



' Inthe IntrDduetion to Friedlander'fl 
Juvenal, p. 58, Dr Eskuclie well sajs 
'er will dnrcli Nielitbeaehton odar gar 
Uebortreiten der gangbaren VersIiiinBta 
das KunsCgesetz dcrselben Dicbter 
VBchiihneD, die er ob des Inhaltea ihrer 
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imle unum dira comituin de plebe Pauorem 
quadripedes antcirti iubet: non alter anheloa 
insinuare metus animoque auertere uires 
aptior; innumerae monstro iiocesquo manusque 
et faciea quamcumque uelit: bonus omnia credi 
auctor et homficia lymph are incursibua urbes. 
si geminos soles ruituraque suadeat astra, 
ant nutare solum aut ueteres descendere siluas, 
a miseri uidisse putant. 

Stat Theb vii 108—16. 

si metuis, si praua cupis, si duceris ira, 
seniitii patiere iugum ; tolerabis iniquas 
interius leges, tunc omnia iure tenebis, 
cum poteria rex esse tui. procliuinr usus 
in peiora datur suadetque licentia lusum 
iulecebriaque effrena fauet. turn uiuere caste 
asperiuH, cum prorapta Venus : turn durius irae 
coiisuiitur, cum poena patet. 

Claudian IV cos Honor 259 — 66. 
trepidu3 to territat hostis, 
sed tutus claudente freto, uelut hispidus alta 
BUS prope tesqua iacet claususque cacuminat albia 
09 nigTum tells grauidum ; circumlatrat ingena 
turba canum, si forte uelit concurrere campo; 
ille per obiectoa uepres tumet atque superbit, 
|iii tenuis fortisque loco, dum proximus heia 
nenator de colle sonat: uox nota magistri 
iassatam reparat rabiem ; tum uulnera caecus 
'featidit sentire furor, quid proelia differs? 
[uid mare formidas, pro cuius saepe triumphis 
caelum pugnare solet? 

Apoll Sjd cahm V 89 — 100. 

I think these passages fairly illustrate what I have aaid. 

In the hands of a strong writer, such as Lucan at his best, we 

Bee the new verse -rhetoric to advantage : the free qnasi-penta- 

noeter renders' with appropriate brevity and force sneers such 

1 T 114, 1670. 
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as et superos uetuere ioqui or words of scorn sucli as cum domino 
pax iata ueaxt. But when used, as it more often is, without 
special appropriateness to the sense, without rhetorical excuse, 
it produces an effect' of tlatnesa and impotence : it is as though 
the sentence were too feeble either to compress itself within 
the one line ot to fill the next. The example cited by Nisard 
is enoiigli 

cornus tibi cura sinistri, 
Lentule, cum prima, quae turn fait optima bello, 
et quartft legione datur. Ldcan VII 219. 

This is of course exceptionally bad. But the less offensive 
instances become offensive when they occur near together, as 
in the pas.xage cited above from Statius. The passage of 
Valerius calls attention to the frequent use of a hephthe- 
niimeral pause at the close of a speech : here are two cases 
within a few lines. This was a common practice, and nothing 
shews more convincingly that this pause is intentionally used.* 
In Lucan I have reckoned up the speech-endings — one or two 
(as vm 435) are speeches quoted in other speeches — and this 
is the result : out of 122 speeches 
47 end with the end of a line. 
38 end with hephthemi moral pau^e, one only of these 

(X 398) being of the A form. 
22 end with pcnthemimeral pause, five being of the A form. 
8 end with trithemimeral pause, 6 being dactylic and 2 

spondaic. 
4 end with the first foot dactyl. 
3 end with the 4th dactyl (bucolic). 
In other words ; set aside those ending with the end of a line, 
and the hephth em i morals outnumber all the rest together, I 
have not counted the speech -endings of other authors. But I 
do not think they would be found to end with this pause 
quite so often as they do in Lucan. Lucan is ever in extremes. 



' Nisard well nBys, i 
case of Laeau oulj, ' 
cette coupe psroit plus 
aSi^ct^e aux thoBCB d'^dat, qiinnd o 



1b trouve 1& ofi elle ii'a rieu k faire 
valoir, elle eat la piie sorte de n£gli- 
gence, une n^ligCDce qni sent I'apprtt'. 
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Aad now let me puint out that the most strikiug tDstances 
of excessive use of this pause are found in some of the minor 
poems, probably of the fourth and fifth centuries. MerobaudeB, 
a composer of considerable skill, gives ll"/^. nearly all of the B 
form. The laudes Serculis gives 13"/ ^^, agaiu nearly alt of the 
B form. But we have not even yet reached tlie extreme case, 
which is that of the so-called ' epistle of Uido ', supposed to be 
the production of a fourth century poet of the African school. 
The importance of this work as a rhetorical phenomenon ia 
very great. It has IS"/^ of hepbthemimeral pauses in the B 
form. This alone ia a remarkable illustration of the lengths to 
which the disease could go, utterly undermining the,constitutiou 
of the hexameter. Above all it is to be noted that we have 
here a writer who carries out the evil practice to its natural 
result. He brings this pause into direct connexion with a 
mechanically-repeated refrain, which I will shew' by quotation. 

(1) lines 39—58 
uota nocentis habes; nihil eat quod dura querellis 
uerba fidemque uoco : quisquia mea uulnera defiet, 
inuidiam fecisae neget. trahit omnia casus. 
dnm sortem natura rapit, sua taedia solus 
fallere nescit amor, reparatum Cynthia format 
lucis honore iubar, curuatis cornibus arcus 
quod de fratre rubet : cessurus lege sorori 
eonaumit sua iura dies, sic coutinet orbem, 
dum recipit natura uicem. sua taedia solus 
fallere nesdt amor, meraum pallentibus umbris 
circumdat nox atra diem fruiturque tenebraa 
lege poll peraguntque micantia sidera cursus, 
□auifragi tacet nnda salis nee murmurat auster 
nee flexum quatit aura nemus. sua taedia solus 

» fallere neadt amor, ramis + malef garrula pendens 
iam philomela tacet damno male uicta pud oris, 
amplexuque fouens querulos sub culmine nidos 
pensat amore nefas, miserasque alitura querellas 

' I give the text of Biese. There is some doubt about tJie reading atid 
ponctuBitiaD of line i'i. 

2—2 
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iiocte premit, quod luce dolet. sita taedia solus 
fallere vescit amor. 
And so on till the refrain comes nine times in all. Theu after 
a few lines rest there begins a new series of four re&ains. 
(2) lines 100—12 
nullus amor sub ■flaudef latct. cut digna rependee, 
si miki dura paras? miseraudae fata Crensae 
lamentis gemituque trahens infanda peregi 
uota deis durumque nefas sortemque malorum 
te narrante tuli, gemitus mentisque doloreui, 
et lacrimas prior ipsa dedi. cui digna rependes, 
si miht dura paras? duluis mea colla fouebat 
Ascaaius miseruraqne puer figebat amorem, 
cui modo nostra fides amissam reddere matrem 
dum cupit, hoc ueruin mentito pignore nomen 
format amor gemitu»que graues atque oscula figit 
confessus pietate dolor, cui digna rependes, 
si mihi dura paras? 
Surely this performance speaka for itself. When the pause 
comes in necessarily every fifth line, and is followed by a set 
phrase repeated again and again, we are within measurable 
distance of a stanza- system. It may be said that this is 
foreshadowed in the refrain-Terses of the bucolic poets and 
the currite dticentes and Hymen o hymenaee of Catullus. But 
there is all the difference in the world between repeating a 
detached and complete line on the one hand and recogniztog 
a half-way pause as normal on the other. It may fairly be 
doubted whether the refrain-verse is not strictly speaking a 
misuse of tjie hexameter: that the method of the 'epiatle of 
Dido' marks the dotage of hexameter poelry seems to admit 
no doubt whatever. The true dignity of the uersus kerous 
requires a stately flow, which has utterly perished. We may 
apply in a new connexion the words of Quintilian', quae conexa 
est et totis uiribus jiuit fragosa atque iuterrupta metior oratio. 

To return to what I said above [p. 12 — 3], it may be 
objected that there is nothing remarkable in the occurrence 
' IX 4 g 7. 
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of a particular pause on the average (say) once in every 25 
or 30 lines. This sounds plausible enough : what is there 
about the hephthemimeral pause that attracts attention, that 
affects the run of the poem, in fact ? How does the case of 
the Aeneid differ from that of (say) the lava Pieonia or the 
fragments of Petronius ? The percentage of these pauses is 
much the same (Petronius 47o. the others 3%)- But in the 
Aeneid the forms A and B divide the total about equally: 
the two later writers use B alone. How great the difference 
in point of stress is between the two forms I have already 
remarked : it will be seen more clearly when we reflect that 
form A was easily combined' with an elision, while B was not. 
No doubt this is one reason why it was easy for B to prevail 
over A, and that even in the hands of stiff and awkward 
writers who employ few pauses of any kind. Compare' 
extremof! pudeat rediisse. hoc uincite, ciuea, 
with 

non aequo dare se campo, non obuia forre 

arma niros, sed castra fouere. hue turbidus atque hue... 

When to the disuse of elision is added the influence of 
the desire for trochaic or 'female' divisions— in this case the 
'third trochee'— the ground is prepared, so far as rhythmical 
considerations go. Khetoric steps in, and turns this particular 
type of pause to account in rendering point and stress. But 
it could not stop short here, and the slovenly inartistic use 
of the pause leads on the one hand to the piecemeal chopped- 
up style of Claudian, on the other to the monstrosities of the 
' epistle of Dido '. 

I have tried to set forth and explain one of the many 
ai"tificea the use of which was fostered by the rhetorical 
training of the young and the recitations afifected by those 
of riper years. It is a small matter, no doubt: but it may 
serve to illustrate the accepted views of the later Roman 
literature which are the common property of critics. It may 

> I do not mean that this was often xvi 124, Stat Theb ix 126, iii 115, 561, 
done. BeEidii tho line quoted from Juvenal iiv 123. 
Vergil I have only noted Siliua xi 319, * Aen v 196, n 57. 
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also throw a side light on what has always seemed to me a 
curious circumstance, that Latin elegiac poetry practically ends 
with the Augustan age. It has often been pointed out that 
the power of wielding lyric metres in Latin died out with 
Horace. The Alcaics and Sapphics of Statins are clear proofe 
of the loss of this art ; they are especially deficient in variety 
of pause ; the sense breaks with the close of the stanza, and 
the effect ia nearly analogous to that of some of the luiaor 
hexameter works of a fanciful or technical character, which 
jolt along somehow, a few lines at a time. The place of 
strictly lyric metres ia in the silver age, to a great extent at 
least, taken by the hendecaay liable, which could be managed 
with greater freedom and ease. The place of the elegiac 
couplet, save as the vehicle of epigram, was, I suggest, filled — 
and very badly filled — by the debased hexameter : or rather 
the debased hexameter is the substitute for the metres of 
Vergil TibuUua Propertius and Ovid. One elegiac poet of 
merit does honour to the old age of the sinking Empire: and 
when we read the surviving fragment of Rutilius it is hard 
to bear in mind that we are at a point of time just iOO years 
from the death of Ovid. Had the couplet been really suited 
to recitation poetry, we might perhaps have seen it dominant 
during those four centuries, and on the other hand might have 
found surviving only a few trivial remains of hexameter veise. 

It is a priori most probable that, generally speaking, the 
tendency to use any particular pause will be connected with a 
tendency to use the corresponding caesura freely in lines where 
there is not this pause or indeed any pause. I have tested 
most of the important writers in respect of the B form of the 
hephthemimeral pause. Treating the percentages in curves, it 
is clear that there is a general agreement. But it is general, 
not detailed. Thus Vergil in the georgics has less than O^S "/„ 
of B pauses to 9 % of B caesuras, in the Aeneid 1'75 7o pauses 
to less than 11 "/o caesuras. Ovid has over 2 "/c pauses to 11 "/„ 
caesuras. For others, 
Petroniua (bell civ) 4 "j^ ].auBea to leas than 10 "/, c; 



Lucan 
Valeriua 



udei- 



4 '/„ l>a 

5 7. 



u-ly 18 'L 
19 7. 



THK PAUiiE IN LATIN llEXAMErER POETRY. 
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over 
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DnicontiuB 


over 


8 7 




over 


31 7. ., 


Corij.pua 


owr 


6-6 ■ 






25 7. ., 



The two sets of figures, in fact, illustrate without explaining 
each other. Juvenal has only about one caesura to three in 
Claudian. But of pauses he baa only one to seven. In other 
words, a rhythmical and a rhetorical habit may and do naturally 
go well together, but they are by no means the same thing. 

If we aak why the word following a third trochee should be 
so commonly iambic, the Latin vocabulary must give the 
answer. Words '^ — were at first used, as [Lucr il 619] 

concaua, raucisonoque minantur coraua cantu, 
but did not find favour in later writers. And words « — w« 
were few' and not always available. The rhythm of avSpa fxai. 
evvetre MoOtra troXinpoTrov was not given to Latin. Heuce the 
excessive number of ^ - words in this position. 

I will now set down in a few words the allegations which 
my inquiry leads me to make. 

Metrical composition regarded as a means of utterance is 
greatly affected by the use of pauses causing the reader to halt 
at this or that point in a line. 

This is more particularly the case where poetry is composed 
with the view of being read aloud. 

One of the most important pauses in the Latin hexameter 
is that at the heph the numeral caesura. 

This pause occurs in two clearly distinguishable forms, in 
one of which (B) the break comes after an iambic word follow- 
ing a third trochee, while in the other (A) it does not. 




>6) iila ma: 



> ut M. 
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Of these forms, B was probably commended to a Roman 
ear by a rhythmic quality analogous to that which led to the 
well-known limitation of the ending of the pentameter line in 
the Augustan age. 

Speaking generally, the use of the hephthemimeral pause 
came more and more into favour after the publication of the 
Aeneid. 

And side by side with this tendency came a decided prefer- 
ence for the B form, the beginning of which preference is first 
clearly seen in Ovid. 

Under rhetorical influences the use of this pause (and of 
the B form in particular) was carried to great excess in the 
Neronian period and afterwards. 

Neither the excessive use of this pause nor the preference 
for the B form is due to imitation of Greek models. 

The excessive use (and misuse) of this pause made or helped 
to make a great change in the rhetorical movement of hexa- 
meter poetry. 

It is to be correlated with a notable change of style — a 
growing tendency to attitudinize — but the relation is on both 
sides one partly of cause partly of effect. 

It is probably also in some way connected with the rapid 
decay (epigram excepted) of elegiac poetry in Latin. 

W E HEITLAND 




The following text is derived from a papyrus (now Brit, 
Mus. Pap. Docxxxii) acquired in Egypt last winter by my 
friend and colleague Mr B. P. Greofell, who has entrusted to 
me the task of its publication. It contains the greater part of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth books of the Iliad, The central 
portion, from xiii 675 to xiv 120, has for the moat part dis- 
appeared ; otherwise considerable gaps are few, and in places, 
especially Xlli 187 — 617, the MS is almost complete. From 
the point of view of mere size, therefore, this is one of the moat 
important Homeric papyri extant ; and age and contents 
combine to give it additional value. These two books are not, 
I believe, represented elsewhere on papyrus. It is therefore 
fortunate that this happens to be such an early text. The 
hand is a remarkably fine specimen of the literary uncial, and, 
though much more ornate, presents some points of resemblance 
to that of Brit. Mus. Pap. CXXVIII, which Mr Kenyon has 
assigned to the first century B.C. Although I do not wish to 
claim such antiquity for the present text, and should perhaps 
hesitate to put Pap. CXXVITI so early, I think it probable that 
the former falls within the first century of our era. Of this 
there are other indications than the mere character of the 
writing. In the first place the MS was originally entirely free 
from stops, breathings, accents, and other lection signs. Points, 
varying from round dots to short oblique strokes, have been 
subsequently added, both within and at the ends of lines, 
throughout the thirteenth book ; in the fourteenth they are 
absent. Accents, breathings, marks of elision, and diaereses, 
have been put in here and there in both books ; these will be 
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(.noticed aa tliey occur. There are also occasional correciioDB, 
I vliicti are written in two hand'). One of these, of which the 
I only certain examples are found in xiii 269 and 335, snjtphes 
valuable evidence as to the date of the MS. It is a small 
cursive, wliioli can hardly be later than the second ceatury, and 
may possibly belong to the first The more frequent oorrec- 
tioDH of the other hand, which I suspect is responsible for tlie 
punctuation, accents, etc., are written in a rough uncial, whidi 
might be as late as the third century- 

The papyrus has evidently seen a good deal of semee ; in 
parts the writing is uiuuh rubbed, and that this deterioration is 
ancient is evident from the fact that in one or two places the 
faded letters have been rewritten. Not infrequently it tw 
been strengthened by pieces of papyrus gummed on at the 
back. The mender was not very skilful, and sometimes suc- 
ceeded in concoaliug part of what he meant to preserve. 
Fortunately his glue was of a soluble nature. The fragmentaiy 
cursive writing on these adhesive strips seems to be of the I 
second or third century. The original length of the roll, and 
the fineness of the pitpyrus which composed it, render the need 
of some extraneous support easily intelligible. In height thff 
average measurement Vi about 9 inches, each column coataiaiog 
from 38 to 40 lines, and measuring about 5 inches across. At 
this rate the roll was some 16 feet in length. 

For a papyrus the MS. is on the whole well written. 
Mistakes occasionally occur, the commonest being the obtrusion 
of the iota adscript. The only variation in orthogi'aphy at all 
frequent is the replacement of i by «, and vice versa. The 
text seems to have no pronounced affinities. Original readings, 
though interesting, are few, and for the most part of minor 
importance. 

The following transcription is a reproduction of the original 
except for the division of wonls. In the lacunae, which are 
1 fllled up from the text of La Roche, I have adhered to the 
\ regular spelling of the papyrus, e.g. in the retention of the 
EMta adscript. La Roche's text, which 1 call R, is also the basi.s 
\oS the accompanying collation. Mutilated letters, the decipher- 
UQt of which seemed uncertain, are marked by a dot under- 
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neath them. Those about whiob, though incomplete, there 
could be no reasonable doubt, are not ao distinguished, but 
simply placed outside the bracket. 



Buii^i^ p(iu;t:u 
I Cot. L 



ARTHUR S. HUNT. 



i 

30 



Tous lisv fa irapa ttjio-i 7roi'o]y t [e^efiep Kai oifi/x 

bif e^ tTTTrOTroXoii'] OpijiKOtv /ca[dop(i}fj,evo<i aiav 

jkaKTo^a'ywv a^i'ov T\e Si*:o(OTaTw[v avOpanriDv 

e? TpoiTjV fi ou •Jiafitrav] eT[i] Tpeirev o\^(TtTe (f>a€Lvm 

IV yap o y adavartov Ti]y eekirejo ov [^KaTa Ovfiov 

■\Sovr T) TpiaeaaLV cLp^i}y\eii\ev r) hav\aoimv 

luS aXaoff/coTrtijv et];^e K[pe^iwv ei'o[o-(;^^&ii' 

cat yap o Oavfta^tov iji/Ito 7t[ to] \[f/ioc t€ p^jfTjv t 



TravTodev eK KevBpmv ovh jj7i']otjjo-[« 

yrjOoirvviji 8e BaXafraa hurrraTO tol 5]e ■7rc[ToyTO 

pLp<f>a paX ofS VTvevepde ttaivero] y^aXK.\eot; a^aip 

Sf Ti o-TTEO? eupu Qa6eLT}<; ^^v'\8e[at] \(^i'[tj4; 
[^eo-ffi^Tu? Tfi'efioto /cat iu.0pov w]a[7ra[Xo]e(ri7[ijs 



COOTIJffOCTO 



) e? UTparav wt^eT o^ajio 



tlie 



■ l9 aptry'i^rr: bo CDLS ; dpijiiiiff H 34 This line ended the firsC column, 

witfa AQU Harl. Lips. which was rather shorter tin 

10 aXaiwifoiiJji' was probably thereud- rest. 
ing of tlie papyrus ; of. xiv. 135, note. 
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40 \eKTopi, •rrpiafj.iStji afioTov fie/iaaiTet £ir]ovTO 

I 

[atpTjaeiv KTeveeiv Se irap avrotfiL TravTati] a^^otows 

[ 
[ 

[eura/ievo^ koKxcivti Se/ia; xai areipea ffioijvTjv 
[aiavTe atf>ti> fiev re aaaa-fre \aov a-)(^aia)^ii 

[oX/ojc fLvrja-afXevco fi/r) Se Kpvepoto (f>o^oi]o' 
[aWiji fi,ev yap eyo) y ov 5e(8(a ^eipa<i aaTTTOu]-; 
50 [Tpcowv oi fieya reixoi VTreptaTe^ijirav o/i6i]\QJc 

[ 



[ 
I 
t 

[auTd) ea-rafievai Kparepio'i Kai avatyefieir aWolwi- 

Col. III. 

KM B fp,oi airrtoi O[vfioi; eft ffrtfdeairi (ftiXoiat 
fiaXKov eipopti,aTa[i iro\ep.i^eiv rjSe fiaxfO'Bai 
fiaLfiawiji B evepde [TroSes xai x^tpe? virepBe 
Tov S aTrapu0oii.iy[o^ Trpoaeipri Te\.ap.ci>vio'i aia<i 
ovTW Br/ Kai p.01 irept [Bovpari. ;^;e(pes i 
fiai/j.ft)<7r Kai p.oi fi[evo'i apope vepde he 
eatrvpai, ap.<poTep[oitTL p,evoiva>m 6e Kai oiot 
HO EKTOpt iTpi,ap,th7)\L ap,OTOir p.eij.ao>TL fia^effOai 
ti>5 01 fiev Toiav[Ta vpo^ aWi/Xov^ ayopevov 
■)(app.Ti[i yTjdotruvoi tijv aipni Beot e/i^aXe Supan 
Totjjpa Be [rou'i oiridev yaii)oj(o^ apirev a^aiov^ 
oi Tvapa v[riu<rt Botjktiv ave-^vy(ov <^iKov i}rop 
Tfuc p ap\a. T apyaXemi Kap,aT(oi <pi\a yvia XeXvfTO 

43 sxaiotii: so ADEL ; dpinToui R iwi. here makes it likely that Si ^oi 

with OGH Trat. d. Earl. (UOL) rather than i <noi (R with 

46 The omiBSioD of this line is dae ACEH) naa the diyiBioD intended in 

to the fact that line 47 begins with ttie line 73. 

same word. 78 liiiiiuim: so DE ; ^ai/ii^uiriv ifid 

77 in itcu fiw: ySn mX iM B with G, iianuiiiii Kai cet., K. 
MSS exo. O, whieh reads ksI ySt. 
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■ atfii.i' [a;^o? Kara dvfiov tyiyveTO SepKOiiei'oia-t 
rpruai' t[oi fieya Tei-j(o^ VTrepieaTe^T/aav ofieiXoii 



[jjvcrei' Se Sia-rrpviTioi' Tptoeairi yeyiolva)^' 
150 [rptDc? «at Xvxtot, xai BapBauoi ayxif^^aXV'^''-'' 
[■ffapfiever ov Tat hripav e/d.e aj^ijirova^ijv aj^^aioi 
[leai fj,a\a TrvpyriBaii (j-<j>ea<i avTav<! apr]in/aiiTe^- 
[aW aim -jfaaiTQinai vtt ey)(eo^ ei eTeo\v p,e 

7I-0? TTOfft]? tip'Tiv 

0v/j,ov] eieaaTov 
i,povmv f]y3.^,«« 

vtrarrmSia wp^i 
Bovpt <f>]aeiva 



eUTr/v 






[mpae Beiov wpicrTO'i epi/yBo: 
[(«¥ enrroi/ WTpvpf fievo'; Ka 
\hi}L^o^as 8 ec roKTt p.eya 
\vpiapl,hr}<^ irporrdev 8 e^^t 
I [Kov<pa TTom ■rrpo0i0ai km 

[fiT/ptovri^ S avi 
ICO [Kat 0aXfv ovS a4iap,apTe 

\TavpeLT)v Ttji S ov Ti Bt'rjXafffv aXXa •iroX]v -rrpiv 
[fv jcavXwt eayi} SoXij^ov Sopu B'i}itj>o0]o'i Be 
[ainriSa Tavpeiijv <rye6 atro eo Setce] Sf ffvfjMi 
{.^yX"'^ fi'Vp^''t'ao Saicjipovo^ avrap o y 7)/j](U5 
[ayjr eraptav eii ^8vos €)^a^eTO ;^a>(raT]5 8 ati'tu? , 

[ap,(iioTepov vnciTi tc Kat t7jfeo9 o ^vv'\e'r)ice- 
\fii] 5 levai irapa. re KXitrtas Kat i^ijtn; a-)(a.C\(ov 
\oiao\i.e.vo'; Bopv fiaicpov a ot icXtfftri(f>i] XiXeiirro' 
[ot S aXXoi fiapvavTO ^oi) S aa^earas] opoipei- 
170 [revicpo'; Be tt^wtos TeXap^airio^ ai/Bpa] KareKra 
[ip,0piaii afX^ii/qTTjV •naXvi-n-TTov /lei/ropo?] viov 
\yaie Be -jr/jSaiov irptv eXdeiv viat axii]<^v' 
[jcovpijv Se irpiap-oio voBijv e^e p.iiBe^iriKaiTri}\v 

k\aviap e-Trei Bavaiov vet? tjXvdof a/i^JieXio-trai. 
[a^ eis iXiop TjX&e p-eTetrpeire Be Tpweo-Jo-f 
[vaie Be Trap •jrpiap.-ui o Be (tiv Tie ma T^e/ce/TiTL' 
[rov p I'los' TeXa/itDiio'i vir ouaro^ *7x]^' fiaKpoji 
[cuf ex 8 etnratrev eyxp'i o S auT ETretreJi' fteXLii wi' 
[») T opeos KOputfti/i eKaSev Trepn^aLV^Ojj.evoio 

165 xua-arJe : Ehe scant vtBti^i>s ot farmed, 
the laBt letter really suit e ox 6 better 16IJ (?) Ji*]e„« ; (iw^nje MS8, fw^- 

tbsD a, which must have heen badly ^c Zeuodotus, cf. 3chol. N. 257. 
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180 [xoXkioi Tafivonei-1} -npeva x^oui] <^vX\a •n-eXaaa-qv 

[revKpoi; B wpfnjBi) p.ep.aut'i awo Teu^jea Svaar 
[exTtop B opp.tjBsvTo'i aicovTiae Sov]pt <pafi,v<i3f 
[aW o p-su aura iBmv T/Xevaro ^a\«f]oi/ ry^o? 
[tvtSov a S ap^ip.a)(av Krearov vt aKT]opHDiot 
[vit7aofj,evov TToXfp.011 Se Kara ittij^Jo? ^aXe Bovpr 

Col. VI. 

SovTrtifffv Se •rre[(Tatv apa]^[rt]tTe [Se Tevye ev a]uTa>i- 
cjcTOjp [8 w]p/ii7flj; K[apvda Kpo]Taij>tt[K apapviap] 
KpaTol'i] aijiapTra^ai, tj,e-f[aXTi]TDpo'i [a/i0i/iaj^o]io- 

190 aiai 8 opp.Tjdevro'; ope^aro Bov[pi tfiaeivtai] 

eKTo[po]i' aW ov TTTjt XP°°'' [ttCTftTO Tra? 8 ap]a ^aXjiirwt 
ff/iep[8a]A,e(ot KSjiaXuTTT [o S ap acnrtSoi; o]/i</ja\oi' ovra.' 
torre S[e] ^£1/ aOevei pi^-yiihwi a Se ^ao-JfroT OTTLfftroi 
ce«[p(i)]i/ ap.<^OTepcov' t[oi'T S efe£pi'<Tc7]oi' a^aiot" 
a/i<^[i/i]a;^oi' /:(ec apa ff[Tt^ios Sto? Tf] p-eveaQevi 
ap^ot a$T)vaimv Kop.i[iTav p,eTa \ao\v a'^attov 
B ififfpiov avT aiavTe p,ep\aoTe dovpiSo'i] a\Kt)<i' 

m? [tJe 8u atya Xeovre Ki\}itov viro Kapx\a.poSovT(av 
apira^avje ^ep-qrov av\a, panvr)tva TtvK^va 

200 vi^ov vwep yairit; fiira 'fa^p.^TfKrjLcnv e;^0[i]Te' 
(a pa Tov vyjrou e^ovre [Sum atavTe Ko]pvffTa 
[r]ev[x]^ti' (TvXrjTqv Kej>a,\\rjv\ S {aTraXrj'! ottJo Seipt)'; 

[i/we] Se p.tv (j^aipqSov e\[ifa]^e[i'oJ« St ofieiXov 
[e«To]p[t] 8e 7r^o[a]poi^e iroZaiv ■KE\jT'\ev ev Kovnjiat- 
leaL TOTS hri irepL Ktjpt ToaiSaoii' f[xl°^'^[^]v 
• at[iniL S]j?i[o]TijTi 



0V S ' 
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o m 227 234 255 67 3tl 
t k tb gh tb top f th ec 
f X lio 19 seem t 

a miBplatied accent. 

1S3 ffSiffi-: of. 226, 2.SH, 241, 544. 

19g Tlie eigii placed b; b. later baj 

lietween Uhhb 1ST and 19S appears 



Th 



m n that the maigmal B, wbich 
markB tbe 200th Hue, should be placed 
ppoeite line 198. 
204 D;ifi\D[u : tbi9 is the regular 
pelUng in this papyrus, cf. 807, 882, 
3d8 46{} ; i^Xciv K with MSS. 

206 vDTiJavv : so Syr., and A as a 
rule. Here however A has rortiiiuit 
Vfbich R reads. 



A NEW J/O-tfEiac PAPYRUS. 3 

OTpuvefop havaoVi' Tp<i)\erTm 5e] K[j?]Sea TeL';^e[i' 
210 ihofievevi h aoa oi Sovp[i K]\vTut a[i']Te^(j[^.ij(rei/ 
ep)(0/j.evo'i Trap STaipov [o] ot »'to[w] eie 7ro[?ie;ioto 

Tou fiev eraipoi ersLieav [o S iijrpoi^ eTrirJeiXa? 
ifitv £9 /cXtmtiv en yap -TrolXefioio fievoi]va 
ai'T[,a]av rov he vpoae'i>{'^ Kpemv evo<n]xeu,v 
tira/Mevo'i ifidoyyi/v avSp[aifiov(}'i vu doav\Ti. 
o[?] irauijL [-K^Kevpiiivi /cat [aiweipiji Ka\vB]o3Vi 
at-TutKoiaiv avaaae 8e[os 8 o),- rferjo S[i;]^o)[" 
i?i0ixevev A:^TjT[rt'i'] y3oL'[X,i)0ope ttov rot aTre]t\ai 
22U o[i]xovrai ras t[p]i>)ith/ [aveiXeov viev a-)^ai]tDV 
% Tov h avT tBofieveu^ [/cpTjTrDf ayos avTiov] tjvSa' 

^^^B w Ooav o\i Tis avijp v\yv y aiTto? oaryov eya ye 
^^^ ytvwcrica) [ir]avTei! yap [eTna^Ta/ieda irToXeii.i^]eiv 
ovTe riva Seoc ta^ei aKiipiov ovre t(? aiei/fai 

Col. vn. 

ei/cmv avB[ve]Tat -TToXefiOv KaKov aWa ttov ovTtit 

• /teXXet Brj tj>[i]\ov etvau vrrepixevel Kpovitavi, 
va>vvfivov\<i\ aTToKeirdai aw apjeot evBuh' a-j^aiowi 
aWa 6oav Kai yap to Trapo^ /ieveSijio'i ijcrda 
OTpvveK he xai aXXoi' o6i fieOtevTa ihijiai 
230 Tsi vvv fxtjT atroktiye KeXeve Be ipwTt eKaiTToii- 
TOV h tiiiei^er eirena •noaihawv evoiTi-)(do)v 
^^^ thofievev jiT) Ketvo<i avi^p en vouTtjaetev 
^^^M e« Tpoi7)i; aXX avOi. Kwrav fj,e[\\tTrj8pa yevoiTO 
^^^f o? Kev e-TT 7)iJ.aTi TwiBe [ejicav p,e6ii]i(Ti p,a)^eadat 
• aXK aye rev)(ea Bevpo Xa[,i3w]i' idt, Tavra B ap.a ■)^p'Ti 

trirevheiv a[i] ic o(f>eXo^ n. y[ep](0fie8a icat Bv eovre 
^^^ a-ufiijiepTtj B aperrj TreXei \a\vhpa>v Kai fioXa Xvypav 



209 «i,8« T,vxf{v : a new Vftriaot ; 


matks of ehsion, which like the 


cf. 412, 651. 


cents are BuliHequenl; additions, ooc 


3ie isla^-jevos: dci^tvot E with 


in lines 238 and 481. 


MSS. 


229 iS^iw : the BpelKng is pecnl 


223 7ipu<T(u; bo the beat MSS; 


to the papyrus. 


T.7niffK« B with OL. Cf. 281. 


230 Si: BO H Syr. rt cet. and E. 


227 tvBii- : cf. 191 and note ; other 


2a4 Kcy : Tis MBH and H. 
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oii; etTTCDi' □ ftep at/ri; e/^tj ^eo; af vovav avSpotP ^^^M 

240 tSo/iEfEf; S oTe Sf/ KKiaii^v eurvKTov ixave ^^^M 

hvirero Tfv)(ea Ka\a vepi XP"'-' 'i^vra Se Sovpe ^^^| 

ffr] S ifien affrepoTT^t en[^a\i]yKWi tjv re Kpaviwp ^^H 

X^ipt' Xafftov sTtva^ev air aiyXTievro^i o\vp.7rou ^^M 

SeiKi'v^ atjUa ffpoToiaiv ap[t]^Ti\oi Se oi avyaf ^^| 

ruv TOO xoXko'; eXa/iTrev evi \<T]Ti)8faai 8e.ovTO^ ^^| 

fi.ripiQvii'! & apa oi Oepavaiv evi avre^oXtjiTtv ^^M 

e-y-jfyj en KXiffti/'i' p-era yap Bopv ^aXfOf i;ei ^^| 

tiiaap-evof rov [S]e -Trporreipri rrdtvov iSofteftjo^- ^^H 

fiTipiiOvq fioXo\v\ viov TToSa^ Ta^u- t^iXraO eTaipatu ^^H 

2")U TtTTT i]X6et 7roXf[/i]ou re Xittqiu Kat SijioTtjTa ^^H 

TjE Ti |8e;3X)j[ei] ^EA[t]os £b (te reipei axoiKi} ^^H 

Tje xeu ayyeXiij'i fieT e/j, ijXu^e? ouSe tq) avro^ ^^U 

rjadai evi KXtairjiai XiXaiondr dXXa fiaxerrdar ^^M 

rov 5 [au pr)pi'\ov^'i wfirpv/Mevo'i avTiov ■r}vha ^^| 

epxop\a\i. e[t t]( toi eyx'^^ ^'"' KXiaLTjiiyi XeXei-mai ^^| 

oiiTop,evo^ TO vv yap Karea^afiev o irpiii e-^cuKiiu ^^H 

aOTTtSa Biil4>offoto jSaXmi/ VTrepr/vopeovTOi' ^^H 

To[v] S auT iSofifiievi KpTjTiiiv oyoi; avxiOV 9ji'So' ^^H 

2C0 hovpara S a[t] « e6eXT}trSa- xai iv icai eitocrt, Sijei^ ^^H 

eaiaar ev KX^ai-qi irpoi evmwia ■Trap.ipai'oriiVTa ^^M 
Tpwta ra KTafievojv a-7roaiv\v\p,ai. ov yap ouo ^^^k 

ai'h\^pti>v S\viTfi.evewv eKa\j; iaT\ap.evoi, TnaXefii^tie ^^M 

Col. VIU. ^H 

Tiu fio[t. Sovpaj]a r (tni xat anwiSei op,(jidXoeaaa[t ^^M 
Kai K\ppv8e'; K\aL &uipr}Ke<i Xa/nrpov yaiiotijiire'i' ^^M 

toi> [£ av fir}pto]v7f^ ireTrvufievo-i avnov i]u&a' ^^U 

S39 or: Av Tr&roy Lipa. Vrat. b, them. R brackets it. ^^M 
d/ivoioe other MSS, ofi Tiiriai 11. SGO An acnte-fiDgled rongh brettln^ 
ing has heea added by a later hand 
over ir ; cf. 375. 



doubt to the preceding >ioXnu. 

252 Tu for TCH seems to be a mere 
eoribe'a blunder : the mistake is a par- 
ticularlj easy one. 

The MSS afiree with the papj-nis 
D exolnding 1. SSri, 'ISoiunS KptiTEw 
'ou\-qi/i6pf saXifoxiTiiniii', from their 
jxtB, though it has been entered by 
later hands in the maiBin o( most of 



andR. 

S64 The mysteiioua a written abore 
ff of icn IB by a later cursive hand, 
probably identical with that of the 
correction in line 369. 

2QC The dot over the t of tov does 
not look Uke an accident, and if not, 




A XEW HOMERIC PAPYRUS. 



Kal t[o( e/io( Trapa] ; 
voXK \evapa\ rpatov 



KKio'L'qi Kat VI) I fieXaivtji, 
W ov a-)^ehap eartv eKea6[at 



ovSe [ya]p [ovS] ep.e tfftifti XeXa(Tfi.evai aXxi;; C 

270 aXXa /lera 7r[p]o)TO((ri fia^ijv ava KvSi.aveipav 
iinafi,ai 07r[Tro]T( veticot opiitpTjTai 7ro\e/*o(0 
aWov TTOV Tiua p-aWof a^ai-rav ■)^aXKoyitTttivti)\y 

I\ilday /j-apvafiepo^ ae Se iS/ievai avTOv oiai- 
TOf S auT tSo/j-evevi iepi}Taiv ayo'i av-riQv i3u[Sff 
otS apeT-rjv [o]io<i eafff Tt tre ^^pi; ■raiira Xeyea-0ai 
€1 yap vuv tra^a irrjvtri \iyoifj.e0a ■TravTef apKylroi 
€v Xo)^ov ev6a fioKiffr aperi) BiaeiSeTai nvlBpaif 
evd o re SeiX'i'i nfijp o? t akrcifiov e^ei})aav[d'ri 
TOO p.ev yap re icaicov TpejTeraL xP'^'' "■^^vBis aK[\rit 
280 ovBe 01 arpe/iat; ijufieu fpTjTvtT ev i^peat 6vp,[oi; 
aWa neroKXa^ft «ai ew a/i^orepou? TtoBa'i (Jei 
I ev Be [re] ot icpaBir) p.eya\a /rrepuc 

KT)pati [ofjo/iei/fuf TraTayw Se re 7iceT oBovt 

hTov B ayaOov avr ap [rpfJTreTat XP"^ [oi/jre 
Tappet e-rrethav 7rp(D[T]oi' eo-(f?jToi [^"J^i^oii avSpai 
aparai Be Ta-^^trrra. p,[tyii\pevai ev Bat Xvyp'>)r 
ovBe Ken evQa reo\v y'\e fievoi Kai ^"Ptt'' ovo[no 
etnep yap Kat ySXeto irovevpei'O'i Tje tutt^iji! 
ovK av \e]v av^ev oiriffffe Trea"o[(] ffeko^ ovS evt i 
200 aXKa k[€ii] t/ me[p}i/(i)v ij fijSuo? [a]vTiaaeiei' 
wpotrrroi [iep.evoi]o [p]eTa wpop^axc"' oapitTTVv 
aXX aye [uij/cert T\avTa XeyatpeQa vrtirvTwi, w? 
effToioT[e^ pTj TTOV Ti\i virep^iaXMi ve/iefftjajji- 






»[t, 



bi 



aXXa (TV [ye «\tiTi?)i'] Be k 
(B? efiar[o ptjptovijjv Be Boa 

it ahould signify that the letter is to 
be deleted, as in line 2U4. 

269 Tbs correction is vritten in a, 
small Quisive band, which I should 
asaign to the lat or 2nil century a.d. 
The mistake was of CQursB due to the 

270 ara : the lirst a hnB be«n con- 
Terted b; the scribe from a or t. 

2S3 ytyfr: ylyver' B with L only. 



fXev o^pipov eyxpi 
1 aTa[Xa]vTo^ aprif 

Cf. 223. 

2^4 XfiYif : c is deleted by tlie dot 
placed over it ; \t^i- MS8. 

3B8 KB> : so L Vrat. b. d. yip x&i H ; 
Ki cet. and B. 

ru«"iit : tor the obtruaion ot the 
iota adscript ct. 229, 343, 391, 40,'>, 
liv. Sae, 400. 

290 amaariii/ : iyn&auc B with 
ACEGH. 




1 



' 34 



THE JOURNAL OF PUIIOLOOT. 



07} Be fX€[r iSo/ie]ci7a fieya TrroXf/roto fiefiriXatf 

rat Be ifilo^o'i <}si\]o^ via^ a/xa Kparepoi Kat arap^ij? 

300 emrero- [o? t e^o0\i}ae ToKa^pova trep TroXe/iKmji' 
TM ftev [ap e* Op\ni[i\Ki}<! eifivpov p.rra $tDpti(T&e(T0ov 

CoL TX. 

ije fiera ipXeyva-f /ieyaXijTopas ovS apa tm ye 
r exXvoir ap.4>0Tfprov erepoiat Be KvBof eSancav 
Toioi firjpiovri'i t£ km iBop-evev^ ayoi avBptov 
tiiaav e<t •jroXep.ov KSKOpvOfiei/oi aiffoij-i %aX«Qif 
Tov Kat p.-qpi.ovT)^ •jrporepo'i Trpot i^vBov eeiirev 
Sev/caXtSi} TiTjt T ap p.ep.ovai KaraBwat OfieiKov 
1) em Be^iotf>iv wavTO"; rrrpaTov -q apa p-etra-ovi 
rj en apiaTepo^iv tTret ov iraQi eX-rrofiai oirwv 

310 Seue<r9ai •rroXep.oi.o Kapt) Kop.oiavTa'; a;^oiou?- 
Tov 8 avT iBonevevi KpijTmii ayo^ avTtav ijuBa- 
injuiTi p.€V en p£ff(TiiLaiv afi.i/vetv etcri Kat aWai 
oiocTeT T€ Bum revKpo'i & 09 apiaro'; aj^aiwi/ 
To^oo'vi'Tii' ayaoo^ Be icai ev ajahnii vtriLiv^L' 
o\i\ /itr oSjjj' eXomai kul eaavpevov TToXepoio 
aiTTV 01 eaaenai paXa Trep pepamri p.axe<T9ai 
KHvm vtKJi<TavTi p.evoi xai ;(;etpa? aaTrrovl' 
VTjCL<; eviTTprjaai, oje fj-i) avTO'i y€ Kpovitov 

320 ep.^aXoL aiBap-fvou BaXov vriecra-i. dor/iaiv 

avBpt Be k ovk ei^ete p,eyai; TeXapmvio'i alas 
0? fli^Tov T eijjt «[(« e]Soi Sjj/iijTepDS aKn}v 



Wl (^vpov.iipipiimNSS. The mis- 
take eeetDs to be indicated bj the paint 
after u. It is just possible that this 
may he a vestige of a,a overwrilten et, 
the rest of which has disappeared, 
as the snrface Eeems to be intaat 
I do not think this probable. The 
Becond t of euip-i}satiidov is deleted b; 
a dot placed above it; cf. 285. SiD/r/i- 
o» is the spelliDg of OHL Apoll. 
Soph. 80, 1-2, 
305 The final lettera in tills and the 
I following two linen, aXcun, irtr and t 



have been tewrilte 


a by another hand ; 


of. IIV 


HI, 142. 




306 


ceiTO' ; tar 


f R with ACGH. 


S09 


tiaiBl : a mistake for roSi. 


Olrru 


: sovnlg. 


Bt>r» R with ADE 


OHL ApoU. Soph. 


68,1. 


S16 


This line 


'EKTOpa TipiaidSrir, 


Kat il 


fidXa xapr 


pi, i^r,-, which IB 


bracke 


ted by B, 


is omitted by the 


papjri 


s in eomm 


n with ACD. It is 


found 


in the 1: 


argins of EGHLH 


Townl 







A NEW UOMERIC PAPYRUS. 3 

x[a]\K(Dt Tf pi)KTo<! fieyaXoiiri re j(epfiaSioimi' 
o[u]S au axiXKi)t pTf^'qlvopi X'^PV'^^tei/ 
ev y avTO(T[Ta]Biiit woiri B ou xw? eemp ept^eiv 
vioiv S mh ETT apicTep e^e arpaTov o<f)pa Tax^^Ta 
eiBo/iev t)e tw ei'[x]''! ope^Ofi,ep t/e itat tj/wc 

■^p;^; tfiev oi^[p] a^iicaiiTO Kara trrparov jjt /i[i(j ai/w^Jet 
330 [ot] S on [tSo/ieirt^d tSoJi" tfjXoyt iKeX[^o\v a\[ycj;c 
(((([TOf] Kai ^[epaTroJi/Ta crvv ewreffi SaiSaXeoftrt 
«e[jicXo]^«'[oi «a^] ofieiXov err auToti iravrei €Sii<rav 
TQ>[c S] o/iov [(0"]Ta[To] i/etKos ETTi irpvfivtjiiTi veea-cfif 

k«u? S o5 UTTO X([7]ewi' aveftav ffTre/i^^rtiirtj' [a]e[X]X[at 
i}^uiT[f] TQ>t ore irXeioTi; kovi,^ a/Ltfit KeXev^6gv<; 
ot T aixvhi.<i Ko[i']i7)s fLeyaXi)p taTa[(7'((i] o^i^Xi^u 
M? apa [t]!!)!/ o/iDff 57\ffe /"'X'' fiffta,aav B evi Qv[it\wi, 
oKXtjKov^ Kad ofieiXov avaipefiev o^ei ^aX[>e]ii)£ 
e<f)pi^ev Se ftaxv ^Beitrifj.jipOTO'i 67^etijiirt 
340 fiaKpyiv «5 et^oi' rafieaixpoas' oaire B afiepBev 

avyv X'^'^^'V itopvdwv inro Xafj.TTafJ.ep[ao}]p 
Col. X. 



I 



ffwpKOJV re i'€oa-/i.i]KTQ>v aaiceaJv re tpaenicov 
epxoiievfov ap.vBi'i p.aXa xev 6paavKapBio<i eirjc 
w? Tore yijOria-eiev iSiuc "ttopov ouS aKaxoira 
TQi S a/J.tf>t<i (fipoveoPTe Bvta Kpoi/ov vie /eparauo 
•vBpaiTiv ijpwe(7(7t Tereuxcirop aXyea Xvypa' 



^evi fi€P apa Tpoieaat xa 
levSaiveov axtX7}a TroSa? ■; 



eKTopi ^ovXero PtK-r/v 



330 ucXof ! (VfXoi' H, efKtXov cet., It. 

3.S5 Tf was added by the Bame liand 
that mada the ooTreotion in 1. 269. 

ne^fUfffloui or dtXeufloout was appar- 
ently vritteo by miatake for Kt\t\iSav!. 

339 ^eaif^poTos: ^la. B with 



is by the original 




341 us: a mistake For ot. 

346 ijpufffffi TCTiuxaTor: so CEH 
Townl.; rertixf"" ADL Cram. Ep. 
397, 15, rmixa-To 08. iip'ic'"l" ^td- 
XETDT R, following Schol. K 3G1. 

347 apa, H ^a with AC and Alia- 
tarchuB (Didymus). 

348 A vestige of the letter foUowiEig 

3—2 



1 



I 

3( 



THE JOUHNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 

TjS[t]Xe \a[o]i' oXeaaai. axaiiKov i\io\0]i irpo 
) DXX[a] OfTiv Kv^atve icai viea KapT£{p\o$vfiiov 
ap^e\i\ou<i Se iroiriBawi' opoffvve fieTeXOwir 
XaSprji vire^avaSv; voXtJi<i aXa-i Ti^dero yap pa 
Tpniffiy Sanva/iei'OV'i' on oe ■[paTCpto? e\yffj.faa(i' 
7) fiav afi.<p0T£poi(7i onov iev[o<t ijS ta Trajrpi;- 
aXXa ^evi wporepov yeyoi/eL K[ai ■7rXeiov]a -rjiSer 
Tea pa Kai antf>aBn}0 fiev aXe[^efieva]L dkeeive- 
XaSpTji S aiev eyeipe Kara aTp[aTov acSp]( eoiKti>-i- 
01 S eptSo? icpaTepi][-i] Kat ap.ouav Tn^oXelp-oio 
■jreipap e-rraXXa^avTes ew afj-tparepo^iai] ravvaaav 
) appJ/KTOv aXvToi' Te to ttuXXiov yov[vaT] eXvtref 
evBa fifaaiTToXioi vtp eatii Baiiaoia[i\ KeXevtra^ 
tSap-d'evi rpwetrai-v eivaXpei'o'i ey t^ojiov loptre- 
nTe<^ve ya{p\ odpvovrja Ka0yao6ei/ fuBot/ [eojjira 
o? pa veov "TToXep-oto ptra «\eo? eiXriXovBei 
tjiTte Be vpmp.oio BvyaTpeooiv etSo? apicrTijp 
Kaatravhjyriv avaehvov VTreir^eTO 5[e] p.€ya epyov 
eK Tpoit)^ amovT{as a\Kwa€p\ev'\ vta[t a]-)(ai(iiv 
[toji 8 o] yepwv ■rrptapo'i utto t err-p^sTO /cai Kureveua 
[BaMrf]piti'ai o Se fiapiaO mroa^eairjitTL Tridi/cras' 
3 iBop^vevi B avroio Ttrvtr/cero Boipi tjiaeivcot 

Kai ffaXev u^i ffi^avTa tv^oiv ovB tjpKea^ daprj^ 



ov! ia preserred but it suits c and 
equally tvell, and therefore does i 
help in deciding between the variai 



andB, 

351 irooiSaiLV this la the leifular 
spellintt of tbia pipyrus and of A as 
TlaaeiSAui' ia of li I do not notice it 
nhere it occnra elsewhere 

364 a^tpoTcpauri a/t>poTipourii> MSS 
andB. 

355 viSu: no CG Mor Earocc 
Pseudopl. 131, 2H t/S-ij K nith ADL 
^!ij BjT., ^ip HL, 

360 afiifiaSnii : the dot above r vi 
think placed there by a later ha 
il^i^aSIii CHS Lip». Vrat, d., i^ipc 



AE '}3fi -i^; 64. G. a^^aiV B, aa in 
H llfi E 120. 

aX(s« 80 ACDGLSyr.; iWitf^B. 

358 oc so D, Tii L. fiBtpiSat Syr., to( 
■„ and Aristophanes (Didj- 



.iia) 



; the c 



DH1 Lips Flor.; iro^^^io cet. and K. 

360 The omission of i-' after ap/»j*- 
Toi is peculiar to tlie pap.yras. 

362 T-pueiTffij' (iroX/iEtoi ; Tpiifirffi 
f«7-d'.W(fot R with MSS; "h- eM<fi 
TpLicaiTif f TrdXfjfvDi " A, 

365 Svyarpijap: the repetition ot 4 



L 




A XHW IIOMmiW I'APyRIIS. 



j(a\Keo<i ov tftopeea-xe- fietrtji B e 


V yaarepi inj^e 


Bomrticrev Se Treatoif o B enev^a' 


TO if>o)VT]crev ts- 


oSpvovev ij-epi Bi ae Uporav at 


vi^op. OTraj'Toi' 


£1 erov 8i) -rrai'Ta reXevTrja-ei'i oo 


■ iiTreo-Tijs 



BapBaviSr][i\ trpLafiwt o 8 uirea^^eTo Svyarepa f)e 
Kiii ice rot ij/if« ravra y vwiir^op.ej'oi reXsa-ai/iEi" 
Botfiev S arpeiBao Qvyarptov eiBot apitrrTjv 
apyeo^ f^ayayoiTe^ owvieftev at tee ffvv afifiiv 



vaiop,evQv •7TTo\ie6\_pov 
vijvai <rvvmp,e$\a\ irovTotrlopQio 
}v rot «Si'ft)[ToiJ icaic[oi eifiep 
Kara [KpaTept/n vafitvrjv 
aiTio[<i rjXBev a/ivvrmp 
(li Be Tnie[io>'Te kot afiaiv 
iiir n B\e lero Ovfiaii. 
fit[v tfifiapevo'; ffaXt Bovpi 



I 



aX\a ewev otpp ettj vi] 

afiipt ya/iiar CTret ou ■ 

W9 emiav woSov eikKe 

fjpuii iBop-evevi- ran. 8 

Trei^ov rrpoa'$ tTTTrtou- -. 

aiev e^ rfvioxat Beparr 

iSop-einja 0a\etv o Se 

Xaifiov vw avSepemva' Bia -npa \Be ')(a.\Kov eKatrtrev 

TjpiTTf B mt ore Tfs Bpvt ijp(7r*[c ij oxe/j]w[(? 

ije -mrvi ^\ri>0p[i] rrj\v t ovpem Te/e[To]i'e¥ [o]i'8p[6?]' 

e^erafiov 7reX,e/ceo-[ir]( [i'e»)]«[e(j-(] ('[ijiJoK etcat- 

m? o irpoird nnrcoi/ xai Bitfipov /cei[T]o ravvtrOet-i 

^e^Jpt/^w? Ko[wos] BeBpayfj,ei/o\_t ai]iiaroeaffT)^' 

en Be ot i}vi.o)(oi nXrjytjt ijipeuai ai [7rap]o9 eij(ev' 

ovB o y eroKiLi^irev Briimi' vtto X'=''P['** aX\v^a'i 

ayjr iirwovi arpe-^ai' t>iv B avriXo^^o'i ii,eve-)(ap\p'ri^ 

Bovpi i^eaov wepouitire Tu^av ou\B r/p/ceae BtapTj^ 

XaXxeo^ ov (f}[op]eeaKe- /iei7T;[t] S ey [yaa-rept Trij^ec 

avrap o y a<Td/i[aLv]Q)v evepyea; eK^Treo-e Bii^pov 

tTTTToy? B avr[iX\o)(ov fieyaSufiou i'[eo-Topo9 vtos 

efeXoire rpaxov fier evKvtiiJ.iBa\^ aj^aiov; 

BTjufto^ot Se fioKa axeBov t)Xvd[ev iSofxei'rjo'i 



376 (701' IB a mistake for ireov. 

For the Bubsaqnent addition ot tlia 
rough bresthing to uxforiji at, 260. 

377 ormxoii-f'oi: a rob take for vro- 

370 m: so Vrst. <]., (tuet. and ». 
863 n)w. : bo M8S ; CX^t R. 




3H1 Khfi-pii: T\iiv)i M33, R. 
ay? Two Bmall dots abova and 
below X "' Tuxw Boam to be meaning- 

401 There is an apparently aooid. 
ental dot ovar tbe right limb ot < in 
futrriiulaii; cf. 307. 



i 



TUE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 



aXK o fiev av[T]a iBwt/ ijXt 
tSo/i[e]i'e[u5 KpvjfpdTji yap i 
tM" ap [o ye pivot](ri 0oi 



■o xa\KKeov eyx<K 

Kai vmpo-rri j^aXicmi 
apapuiat^ 



Ttn p v[-Jto Tj-as eaXij] to S mrepTrraTo ^^oX/reov *7[x<** 
>eap^a.'Ke[ov\ he oi aa-rrK e-jridpe^avTo^ awrev 
410 eyx^O'y ou\S\ dXiov pa 0apen)'i x^ipo'i ai^T)K^v 
o\X e^oK iirttaaihriv v^-qvopa irotp.eva Xatay 
i)Trap V1T0 TrpaTti&tov \e\i0ap 5 i/tto yovuara, \vfTeif 
Br)i.^o[$oii S] (KTra[y]\ov fweu^aro fianpou avaa[<i 
ov fiav a.v[T o]t(to? KetT airio^- aXXa e iirrjp.t 
tK ai[Soii irep iov]ra wXaprao /cparipoio 
yrfdrHaetv Kara B^irfiov e-wei pa ol o>-7raaa wo/ATroir 
(o<! e0[aT apyeioijo'i S axo<; yever ev^ap,epoii3 

Col. XII. 

[afTtXo;^w( 5e /ia]X«n-(i taii^povt Ovfiov opeivev 
[fflXX 01/5 a;^ciy/ie]i'os vep fou apteX-rtaev eraipov 
+20 [aXXa Oeiov Trepi^^ii xai oi o-axot ap.(f>eKa\vtfre- 
[tov ixev €TrEi\9 inrohuvTe Svio epit)pe<i eraipoi 
[fir}Kt<rrevs extoi-^o ttuk xai Sio<! aXairrtop 
{v7}a>i eTTt y\a4ivp]a'i <f>epeTrji/ 0apea a-l-revaxoin 
[[Softevevi; S ov X]ij76 ;*ei'o[? ^]e7a- 
[ije Tiva Tptomv epe^£)f\in]i, vvkti, i 

I 
t 
[ 

[ 

430 [t'tju Trepi xipc rfaXT/ire •7r]aTt)p [xa 

[ev fteyapmi -naaav 7]?/? op.i/Xncnjv [e* 
«[a\X6( nai epyoiaiv i]Se i^peiri- Toi/v[e«a k 
y\y}p^v avT}p wpiffTJos ev\i\ rponji ^/[peiTjt 

405 Kpv<peyi<; «pt)^^MSS, B. 
407 The & in the margin should 
have beeu plnoed opposite line 404. 
Knyovea was mistakenly writteu for 



..[t]. 8 [a, 



flTTTVp 



408 -nil p: the reading ia puciiliiu 
lO the papjrrua; rg B with most MSS, 



418 opEiffj' : the regolar spelliiig in 
this MS; of. 468, :iiv. 459. I do not 
QOtioe it B|;ain us a variant. 6pirtr B. 



A NEW HOMERIC PAPYRUS. 



yap ef 



•Sofi]ei'r)t 



470 [a. 

m 

H I" 



0(7 (Sad) [f eSafiaaae 
:BTi[ae S]e <f)[aiStfia yvta 
(fivyee'ji.v }i[vvaT out aXeaaSai 



XlII, 
7j riva TTOV Tpjaunc uraptiraatTO p\e\yadvii.a)v 
yjr ai'a^<i3p7iiT]a'! ij •trtipi}iTana itat otof 
)Se Be 01 0/3o]feoi'Ti SoacaaTO KepSiov eiv[ai 
fit}vat ew aii'e]iai> tqv B vararav tvpev oij.f{t\ov 
(araoT aiet yup] wpiafimi etvep,iivi€ Suoi 

£a6Koi'] eovra p-er avBpaaiv ov ti neaicev 
a7;^oi/ 6 iffTti/iieuo]? CTrea tTTepaevja irpouT^vBa- 

Tptatov ^ov\7}\^ope- vvv ae /ioKa ■)(^pt} 
yap,ffpaji ap.lii>ep.€t']ai et irep t[(] ere /eijSo? tKavef 
_aX\ evev aXKaBoia e\TTap,vvop,iv o? ae Trapoi ye 
'yafi^po^ ewe e6pe-^']e Sopoi.<i em tvtBov eovja.- 
jov re Tot tSo;iei']e[L'!] Bovpi.K\vTO'i e^evapi^ev 

Twt S a\pa 6vp.ov evt i7Ti]8eiiiTiv opeive' 
07/ Be He]T cBofiev^a p.eya -moXefioio fiefitiXoyii- 
aW ovK it\op.(Vj)a ^o0o^ Xa^e TtjXvyeTQV wf 
oKK €p,€v o)]? ore T(? aw ovpeini' aXKi TriiroiSo)^ 

re p€vet] KoXoirvprov evep'}(op.evQv ttoXw avSpwii 
ytoptot eif oio7ToX,]ti)i (ppcaaei Se re varov VTtepBev 

X\[im S apa ot TTvpi. Xo^7r[6]To;j' avrap oSovra^ 
6i)yei aX\e^aa0ai p,€(iaiiit Kvvai ijSe Kat avSpa^ 
oKi p.eu'l-iv iSop.ci'ev^ Boup^KXvTo^ 6vB virex<^p[^'' 
aipeiav] e7r[(]oi'Ta ^oriBoov ave S etaipovi 
_aa-KaXa]<f)oi' t ea-opaiv a^apt^a re Bfiiwvpov [re 
[fiJipi.ov]jiv re KM avTiXoxov /j.tja-rcopa<i avri)^ 
ievTc <j>OC\ot Kai p.' oitoi apuvere SetSia S aiviiit 



461 Tho first e of tujkii' wqb con- 
verted bj the origiDoJ biLiid from a 
straight Tertioal Btroke, 

468 Tha first t ot opuri was con- 
verted from an orit^nal i. 

460 A dot over /i of ^711 BemuB to 
be acaidental. 

476 I can attach no meaning to the 
two HDall dots above a of mS. For 



the bioathing added to urix<^pit cf. 
260. 876. 

41^0 The papjruB atanda alone in 
the omiBsion of this line, toi)i B y' iiroT- 

not however ceceasary to the scQBe of 
the passage. 
481 For the mark ol elision cf. 227- 





TUK JOVRSAL OF PBlLOlOer. 



I 



t«At A l;^'!! ij/}ir« av^M o TC )^pa}T^ i 

I** fap t>i4.ii\Kntit} fi ytPoifK0a rt^ti «« ft 
(ii^M «c/'| Ti* ifttpiura ntya Kparo% 4 <e ^ 
ft »j>»^ n\i fi npa TracTrv fa ^ptat 0vpam c jfmr m 

\tili'»in^ h\ niphi$tv tit*K\rro ok rrafMumr 
♦W't {hfltijiuflHp] f* ir/ipiv T taopowp leai ay^nopa &■» 
[ff( ttt Hft tfyl/t'ip'fv -rpmmp ttrav avrap ertm 
\knnt twwlti Kl K( Tf /icra KTiXoi' co^rero /mjXa 

fFMi^FC »# /VtiMftfe 7ai'KT)u S apo re ^pcva To^t^r- 
M» (ft* Xnwi' »tfr(is' *'mavo]pei'ov fot avrui' 

|/*H»/tH»«t fi*«T(i(ff» trtp]* arijOeaai Be ;;^aX(i:« 

iit\Kft^tiH> 8l« 8 Bi'6p<«] aprjioi e^oj^ou aX\a}v 
noil [aivrmi r* km i&<i/*«i']<uv araXavToi apiji 

\>HyiU'% f>t wpt'Tot aK]i)VTttTev iBapevT/o^- 
\aK\ II pt\i' |mI'T» iSrui' i}]\fvaro xaXxeov eyx"^' 
[aiKpil\ fi aii'tian | lepaSaJii'u/iei'ij xara 7aii;t 
I'l^l'lf '"■" l> "^l""' ini\ffapii\- a-TTQ ;^eipo? opovaev 
(*|A<i;i*l'*l'v fi ii\pn (i(I(iJm«'»i' /SaXe yatrrepa p.€<T<T^v 
|/)|tf(i> ^» OrtipifKOi ytiaXov Bia S evrepa yaX'^^'* 

flIO I KrTraJffrtT- ovZ ap tr aXXa Svini<7aTo rev^ea icaXa 

in ten I » illlntwkv fnr fan. 1S8 6iM«<r»: u/uHvt B with MSS. 

iHt ofllpi: /aW MHK. IL 4<n) mpoiinr; tripoiiri R with A.CO 

IHfi Tha uJ'UliKil uf ( bIjuvu tbi< lias Sjt. 
U due to t, iHtur hitnd. d^qXiilii K iW tsapavr: B miM»keii speUiug lix 

with OL BjT. Hubul. E 133; A^niXuIg tae/mr. 
AEGH. 4*.i,Xi.ii,» D. .« : «> DCEGH 
LB Buhol. E I5S. irl B. 

488 i)<i: so Syr. ^oet.. U. 



v» Ike MB- 
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A JVEW ilOMERW PAPYRUS. 4 1 

[a>/»oi](i/ a^eXeaOai eTreiyeTO yap ^eKeeatriv 
[ov ya\p fT efiTTiha yvia iroBaiv r)v opfi/qBevTi- 
\ovT ap eir^ai^ai /j,eti tov /SeXo? ovt aXeaaSai- 
[tu) pa] Kai ev trraSirji fxev a/ivveTO vr}Xeev VI'-^'P 
[TperTa]ai S ovksti ptfttfia 7ro8e9 tfiepov e* 7rt»Xe/iot[o 
[tov Se 0a]B'>}lo a-TryovT.'i aKovTi<7e Boopi. ^aeiv<^< 
[S»jtif)o/3o]i," St; yap oi ^xev kotov e/i/xeve'i aiei. » 

[aXX o ye K\ai to9 ai^apTEv o 8 acricaXaipov 0dXt Ouupi \ 

\yi\oy [et'^vaXioio' Si w/ioi/ h o^pifiov eyj^oi 
520 eff^ec [o] 6 ev /cauiriiat ■jreaiav €)(e yaiav ayoarmi- ]j 

ovS apa 'wm Tt ireTTVcno ^pttiirvoi; o^pi/io^ aptjii 
ftos [e]oio TTeffoVTov €Vi Kparepi^i vtrfi.ii'Tii.- 
aXX o y ap axpail aXv/i-n-at vno -j^pvij-eoLiTi rtipeiTaii' 
i/aro Sio^ ^ouXTjKTiv eeXfi.eno'i ev$a wep aXXoi 
adavaToi 6eai ijcrav eepyofi[e]i'oi -rroXefioio- 

Poi S afirf> aiTKaXaijxiJi avToa')(e[Ba]v opp,T/6i}rTav 
Si;i^o[j3o? /i]e[i' a]w ao-KaXaijto^^u TTTjlXi/ica i))auwfv 
ftpTraa[€ fxripiovJTi'i Be Bowl a[TaXav]TOt apiji 
hovpi ^paxetovYa] rv-hfrev etTaX[fj.evo]'i- eic S apa x^'^P"^ 
S30 avXtitTTl<i Tpv<feaXeta j(afLai ^Of^lBiiae ireaovaa- 
fiTipiovTi^ 5 efauTti; etraXp.evo^ aiyvTriov qi9 
e^tpvae ■JTpv/M'Oio fipa'^eiovo<i oj3piti.ov ey^o^ 
ayfr S erapav «? e6vo<i e^a^ero- tov Be ■jroXtTijs- 
avJOKatriyvtjTO'i irepi futraaii X«pe TLTijva.'i 
Cul. XV. 

e^tfyev tr6\ep,oio St«ri7j^eo9 o^p iKed nnrous 

■ WKea^ 01 01 oiriffQe na^v'! vBe -iTToXe/jJiio 
earaaav i]vioj(ov re Kai apfiMra irotKiX £;;^oi'Tev- 
0( TOV ye TrpoTi aarv tf>epov ^apea aTeva-)(pwa 
TSipofievov' Kara B aipa veovrarov eppee ^^ipos' 
540 oi B dXXoi fiapvavro- Qoij S aa^eaTO'i opmper 
ev6 a(cei[a«] atfiapr/a /caXtj^opiBT)!' eTropovrra^ 
\aip.ov Ti/[^] CTTt Oi TeTpanp-evov o^et Bavpr 

526 opMTidiiaav : o has been converted 541 trS atuf^as]: the secODil i is 

from 111, I think by the later hand; almost certain ; ho C Snil hand DKH8 

wpH^Viar MS3, R. Townl. V»t. b. A. Rom. li-e' aleia, 

530 PpaX'^ofa : the word is Bimilarly AC 1st band L Lips, and It. alttla.^ 

B{>«ttiDUiie533: ^paxiovsMSS audR. 3' O. 




<i 
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eieXivev S erepaitfe KapTj' em S amrit eaipOt} 
icat Kopv'i- a/j,<})i Be oi Oavaro^ ')^vtm $v/iopaicTTTi^- 
ovTtXo^o! Be Bowva neraerTpe^BevTa Boicevaav 
ovTau eiTa[i]^af avo Be 0\e^o iraa-av etcepasv 
[ij] T ava vaiTa Beovaa Btafiirepfi a^X^"' ii^ai/er 
[t]j;»' aTTo Tratrav eKepirev o S V7ni.o<i ev koviijuti 
[jrJaTTwefffj' aficfiw x^ipe tfiiXoiv erapoiai, ireTaaaa';' 

550 [a]i'[T](Xoxo? S eiropovae kui aii/vro rev^e av lonmv 
■jTaivTa\^i\vmv Tpmes Be irepiaTaBov aWoSev aWos 
[ov\Ta^o[p\ aaKo, evpv fvavaioXov- ovBe Bvvavro 
[et]<76) e7r[i]7/ja-fai repeva XP°a vi}\et xo'^kmi 
[ayJTiXoxMu* trepi yap pa votriBatov evoa-ixOiiv 
[vjemopat viov epvro teai, ev TroWoim ^eXetraiv 
Of p.iv yap TTOT aveu Bijiwy tjV aWa xar aVTOV^ 
[(7T]pfi>0(iT- ovBe 01 e^j^o? e^ arpe/iait aWa fj,a\ diet 
[<r]e(0/iecoi' [fXjeXi^To- TiTvi7KeT0 Be (jipetrtp ijiiriv 
[tj] Tew aKovTiaaai Tje oj(eBQv opp.ri67ivai' 

560 aW ov XtjO aBaiiavra TtTvaKOiievot xad op.eiXov 
aviaBtiv o? Oi ouTO fjieaov aaKO^ ofet yaX/coic 
eyyv6ev opfii/Bei^- ap.evt)vaiaev he ot aiy^rjv 
Kvavoj^atTa iroaiBaaiv ^loroio /j,eyijpa^- 
[ic]ai TO p-ev avrov p.et,ve in'i Te a-KwKo'i -rrvptKaiKno^ 
\e\v aaKit avTiKo^oto' to S tj/xhtv KeiT eiri yat-qr 
[a]if- B erapwv es? e$vo<; e^a^tro K-rjp dKeeiviov 
fj.i/piouT]^ B aTTioi/ra fieraaTTop.a/o'i 0a\e Sovpf 
aiBoitov Te pea-rjyv icai, o/itpa\ov evOa p-aXuTra 
yiveT apt)^ aXeyeivo-i oi^vpoiat ^poToiaiv 

570 tvda ot ey\OR e-Tnj^ev o B eairop.evo'i Trepi Soupi 
Jiawaip w? ore ffov^ tov t ovpeai ^ouKoXoi avBpe^ 
[^ijWatriv ovK eBeXovra ^irji BrjaaPTet ayairiv 

Ciil. XVI. 

w! o TU7r[etq'] 7}UTraip\e\ p.\t\vvv8a irep ov ti p.a\\a &>)» 
o<f>pa 01 e[/e xlp""^ eyxo"* aveoTracrar eyyv6e\y eKdoiv 

665 7Bi7,i: BO CHL Lips. Vrat. d.; 
7ali,i ADEG and B. 

569 iwtT : K ftB usual reads ilyttr', 
561 o> : BO ACDQHL ; 6 B. with L only. 

564 pctvc : the final e sliould have 572 ayaaiv : S.yowJii' B with MSS. 

been elided. 



en it\lrST] MSSandB. 
; for the diaplaccmeut of 



A NEW HOMERFC PAPYRUS. 

TjpOKi fi,7}[pio]i'Ji^- TOP Se a-KOTo<i o<T(Te icaXin^ep 
B'))frrvpo[v S e]\€i'o? ^itfiei ffx^Sov ij\affe KopiT[-riv 
6pi}iKio}[i] fifyaXmi.' a-rro Se rpv^aXeiav apa^ev 
ij fiev aTro-7v\arf^Bei(Ta ^af^ai veae /cai Ti? ay^atatv 
fiapva/ievav /lera irotrcri. KvXlvtoiJ.evTjv eKOfiia-ire- 
580 Tov Be Kar o^OaXfirav epe^Evvtj vv^ fKoXvifre' 
arpeiBTjv B a)(o^ eiXe Qotjv ayaffov fieueXaof 
fit) B e'KaTrfiXr}aa<i e\e\y\iitt rjpwL auaxTi, 
o^u Sopv KpaSaiav o Se to^ou ■!nj)(vi' aveikKev 
TM S ap ap.apTj]Tt)v o p.ev eyj(ei o^voevri 
UT aKOVTiacraL o B otto vevpift^iv oiartof 

I 7r[p6a]/iiSi7? fiev erreiTa Kara cTTr}0o<i ^akev iwt 

^^^L OatpijKO^ yvaXov atro B eTTTaro Triitpoi; oiaro^- 
^^H wv B OT airo TrXareos irrvofpiv fieyaXijv kut oXwijc 

■ BpaitTKatTtv KVafiai /leXaXpoei tj epe^ivOoi 

"lOO irvoiT}!. VKO Xiyupiii Kdi Xiitfj,ijTripo<: epwijc 
01? QTTO doipijKO^ p,eveXaav KuSaXifiOio 
m -rroXXov aiT0irXa-^')(6ei,<; sxas eTrraro iriKpoit ottrTO^' 

^^H aTpe[iSij? 8] apa X^''P°- 0°''!'' ct'^oSo'i p-ei/eXaot 
^^H Ttiv ffaXep 1)1 p e^^e to^ov ev^ooi'- ex B apa to^ov 
^^H aVTiKpv Sia xeipoi eX-ijXaTo j^aXxeov 67X<"i* 
^^^^ ayfr B erapcDV sk e6vo<i ej(a^eTO K'tjp aXeeivaiv 
^^^^ Xetpa irapaKpep.aua^- to B e(f>eXKeTO fieiXimv ey^os' 
Kai TO fiev eic x^tpo^ epvaev /x,eyaSvp,o^ ayijviDp- 
avTTiv Be ^vveBijcrei' evarpotpaii oio<; aiiirioi. 
tiOO rT<^evBoVTii.' i]V apa ol Oepa-Kotv eye ■rroip.evi Xamv 
ivBpov S [tj^y? fieveXai 



675 mOivifity : only part of the flret 
stroke of the ^al f tcmBiins : go D 
and JKaXu^EvL; cet. KdAu^E (ao B) or 

580 (KoXu^e : tKoXvi^ni B with MSa. 

583 latAttn so E; is-iXnt L Ste\- 
k:' a dufiXie CDGH. R inXnt. 

584 0^0(111(7111' : i/ia/jTijri)^ MSS., 
Ofiapnjjiiv B. 

689 BpUMKtaaiv : ao DL ; dpifasaair 
B with A, epiiaKaiiTi epdiaKoumr Bpif- 
BKavai and BpilmKeuat are otliec TariantG. 
The imertion of the omitted letteiB fa 



■Hbj 



■jBttXlfiOLO 



this reading is 
peculiar to the papyrus ; iv S' S/ja 
rifv M8S, B. 

599 EuiTTpo^ioi : BO MSS ; ^uTrpe-pft 
R, following AristarchuB (DidjmaB). 

601 The omiBsion of lines 602-6 ia 
due to the foot that the last of these 
also begins aelaofSpot Si. The read- 



nlineO* 



3 the result 




of an attempt to mend the construc- 
tion thus produced. Possibly the 
emeuder took i8ut tot the sobstantive. 
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607 ovTarriv oSe Sia trpo hvvt]<TaTO yaXKov eXatraai 
fff^ero -yap t^axot evpv KaTeKXarrdi] B evt KavXtiH- 
eyX"'^' " ^^ tfipeaiv 7}icri X'^PV "'*' eiXirero irlKrja 

BIO arpei^Ti^ Kai epvaaa/iefo^ ^Kpot apyvpoijXov 

a\T etri ireiiravhpiar o S vtt oo-ttiSos' eiXero KoKr^v 

a^^ivfjv evxo-Xnov eXaivai a/i^i •jreXeKKioi 

/laKpait Eu^earcDt ap,a h aXXijXav eij>iKorTO- 

Tj rot o fiev «opv0o<i <pa\ov TJXaaev fmroBairenj'i 

aKpov VTTO Xoipov avTov o Be irpoa-iovra fierwTriiv 

peivoi vrep irv/Marqi- Xatce S oarea' Tea Be oi oaae 

Col. xvn. 

Trap froiTiu aip.ar{pevTa X'^A'"' ireerov ev leovitiLmv 
tbvw0v Be veatov o Be \[a^ ev aTijdea-i ^aivmv 
Tevxea r e^evapi^ep ica[i ev^pp-evo'! ettos rivBa 

620 Xeu^eTe Btjv ovtid ye ve[ai; Zavawv Ta;^U7rwX(iii' 
Tpwe'i VTrept^iaXoi Beiv[ti'i aicopTjToi ai/nji; 
aXXri-i pev Xioffi]^ re itai at[ff;^;eo'j ovk einSeveL'i 
■T}v efie XM07i<TaiT0e Kaxai «i>cev ovBe ti 0[vp<i>t 
fTjfo? epi0pepereio X'^^'^^V ehBeia-are [p.tji'iv 
^eiviov 01 T£ TTor vppt Bia<^8epaeL ttoXlIv ai-miv 
oi fi,ev \jcovpi,^hi.7)v o\o^o[j' *:]oi KTij/iaTa Tro[XXa 
fia-i^ "lOxC*"^] ai'a70i'T€? [eTrjet ipiXeetrOe Trap [auJTjjt 
vvf a[vT ev I'jfjuo-i fLe>'e[ai]veTe irovTOTrolftolia-i 
TTVp o[Xoov ^a]\eeiv KTe[cva]i 8 Tjpaai a[x\aiQvi 

fi30 aXXa •»-[o^[ (r;;^?;]ffeo-fle Ka[i ] earrv^i.evot TTfp apijo'^ 
^ev Tr[aTep ij re ae ipairi irept <f>peva';] eppevai aXXriiii 



607 The correction of avSi is not by 
the original hand. 

608 tirx^To: so EBL3; tirx'^^ ^' 
cf. A 98 otc. 

610 lai: Si MS8, R. The Bubstitu- 
tioD of KOI Ib due to the pecaliaritj of 
the papyrus in (imiltiDg lines 602-6 
and leading maiuiSpov, which bos the 
effect of making 'ArpEiJiji Che natural 
HubJBot ot x^PV "' ii^r'To. 



apyv 






ooDterted fcom a atiught vertical 
stroke. Apparently the Gcribe began 



to write q immediately after p. 

612 ofdi-qv : ^f,)!' R with MSS. 

619 €^apiicy : so D ; cet. iieyipiit 
lU'yipv^e (i), so R. 

624 iSStia^Ti; BoMSS; iStliraTiB.. 

62a j.7if ffi : BO DE Lipa. Vrat. A ; 
I'jiuirli' oet., R. 

630 m[.] eaauiiiyiu : there ii room 
in the iHcuna for at least one more 
letter, poeeibly two. There may of 
course have been an eraBure, or a flaw 
in the surface of tlie papyrus. 



SEW IIOMERW FAfYHUS. 



Hill' Si; [avhpeaiTL ^(apiteat v^pnTTijiai 
7pco(7t[y T<i}v fievot aiev araadaXov ovSe Bvvavrai 
tf>vXo7T[i&o'; KopeffaaOai, op.ouov TroXefioio 
7roi'T[fDC iiev Kopo'i hjti Kai vwi'ov icai ^iXotjjto? 
|jio]XTr[T?? Te yXvKep'rji; xai ap.vp.ovo'i op)cr)Op.oio 
rmv 'rr[ep Tts Kai p^Woi/ eeXBerai ef epof eii'ai 
1) ■7rn\f[ftav rpmei; Be fia^^Tj^ anopTjTot eacrtv 

G40 wi «7rw[i' Ta p,ev evre airo \pooi; aifiaraeina 
£ruX»jfra[? eTapoim BtBov p.eviXao'; ap-vp^atv 
auTOi B [avT e^aVTK ttoi' •7rpona-)^o<(rii> t/tij^Ori 
ev6a 01 vwi [eJ7r1X.ro 7ri'X(ii[/iCi'eov (^octiXijo? 
apiroKiai' p[a] "rrarpi ^ik.o<i [fTrero TnoXep.i^MV 
e? TpoiTjv ovB avTi'i aiptic€[To TraTplBa yaiav 
o'i pa TOT arpuBao pecror i7[aK0i ovrarje Bovpt 
e-yyvOev ovBe Biwnpo Bvv\T)aaTO •)(a\Kov eXaaaai 
Qi/f h sTapatv e« tQvo<; ey;a[^eTO KTjp aXeeivwi' 
■ffavToae vaiTTatvoiv fit] t[k XP""' X"^"^"" etravpi^L 

(i.tO p.qpiovTj'; aTTiQVTO'i let xpl^Kt/pe aiaTov 

Kai pa /3a\e yXovrou Kara Sef[ioi' avrap oitno'i 
avTiKpv xara kvotiv vtt o(Tr[eov e^evfptjaeu 
e^ofievo'i Be KaT avdi i^iXai\y ev x^paiv eraipwv 

Col. xvni. 



i]tf>p[ov B avfo-avTe'i ajov irpoTi iXiov ipt/p 
aX'']vfJ.eyoi p.[eTa Se tr^i TTaTtjp icie Baicpva Xei^tnv 
vli} S ov Ti9 wlaiBoi eyi/yveTO Tedvfiatro'i 
] Se Trapis p.a\Xa 6v/iov aTTOKTapevoio ■^(oXoiOii 
fe](i'0'; yap oi t^T/i' TroXeaiv p.tTa Tra^XayoveaiTi 
\\v o ye ;\;nK)^e[yoi; irpoiei ;^a\«j;pe oirrTov 
\ii Be T15 eu;;^7;[ji(iip ttoXviBov pavTio^ vios 
a'f>veioi T aya0o\ji re xopii/Ooffi oikm vaiiav 



ot p ev eiBiD^ KT)p oXotjv \e', 



i yijoT efiaive 

6G5 Tbe alteration of < 
> a later hatiiJ. 
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I ayaSa^ -rroKviSov 



•7ro\\aic[i] yap ot eetwe yelpai 

vouatoi VTT apyaXerjt ip[dia0ai ois ei* fLPyapoiaiv 
rj /t,€T ayairei' xepiriv U7r[o rpaieacri Safj/rjiiai (?) 
TO) p a/ia T apyaXeiju daiyv [oKeeiuev aj^auav 
1670 ^((^[(rjoc re rTTvl/y]eptiv iva /irj iraOoL aXyea Bufitai 
\jov ^aX i/TTo] yva$iioto K\ai. ovarc; otKa Se BufiO'i 
[wi^cT airo p.e]Kewv a\Tuyfpo'i S apa fMV (TKOTO'i eiXe^ 
[(i>5 01 /i€P fiapfa]v[7^o [Bepa^ ■nvpot aiffofievoia 
[e/CTtup S avK e7re]7r[i'(rTO BtttfiiXo'! ouSe Tt rjiBec 



f Col. XS. 

r 74pO aXX [ava^airaaum'o'i kuXei evOaBe iravTa'i apiarom 
ei'[Sev B av p,aXa varrav €TrLi^pa.<JtTaifj^6a ^ovXt^v 
f) Ken [ect vrjeiTiTi TToXvicX'rji.aL iTerTiitfi.ev 
ft K i^eXijUTi Oeo<; Sop^vat Kparo^ t) leeii CTretTO 
■B'ap i''t}[o}i' eXS(i>pev aTnj/ioiie'i tj yap eym ye 
SetSd) [ftTj TO ■}(di^oi/ aTToa'TijaaiPTai a-^^aiot 
j^peios e[irei Trapa viivaip avrjp a-rot iroXepoio 
p,t\jivei ov ovKCTi irayx^ ("^XV* <rx''loeadai otni 



I Col. XXI. 

[Bvairapi. eiBoi apitJTe yvvat]figli'€'; TjTTepoTrevTa 
I 770 TTOu rot Sijti/io^o? Te ^iij d eXe]vQio '[avaiero^ 

[ 

TTOU Be TOi odpvovevi vvv wXero] Traalji Kar aKprji^ 
[tXtos anreivji fvv roi <r(U5 aiTTVi o]Xe[$po^ 
[top B atne Trpoceenrep aXe^ai/S]po[^ ffeoeiBj}^ 
[e«TOjO ewet toi dvp.o'i avatTLOv a\{T[iaaadai 



I'ljiwii'MSS.K. 769—776 The ideDtifioation of thin 

i7i3fi on the analogy of half-eSaced (ragment from the top of 

a column is doubtful ; but it seems 

BarocB. -^k' Mor. of i' to euit this position better than an; 
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Iliad XIV. 



Col. XXVI. 

1 20 \tfKa'i)(6w; (0? 70/) irau feVT ij^eXe Kai Seoi a]X\oi 
[aSptifTToto S eyi}fie ffvyaTpau vote Be S6}fi]a 

I 

{irvpo^opoi iroKKoi 8e (pVTtov etrav ap-)(a.Toi\ afufm 
[woWa Be 01 wpoffar eoKe KeKaino Be iravra^] a^^^oiou? 
[ey;^ej?ji ra Be fieWer aicovefLev ei ereov] Trep 
[t(U qvk av fie] '^e^vo'i ye Kaaov xat aiiaK>ct]Sa ^ayres 
[/i.vBoi' aTiii]7}i7a[iTe tretfiaafievoii ov k eu] enria 
\hevT iofj,ev\ iro\e\_iiov Be Kai ovrafieuot ■ffjep avayKt/i 
[evda B €Trei]r avT\_ot fiev e)(<ofj,eOa Bt/iJotijto^ 
130 [eic ffeXeoif] /ii; 7ro[f rts e<f> eX«« cXko? a]pi/Tat 
[aWov^ B oT]gvvov[Te'i evrjirofjiev 01 to\ Trapo^ irep 
[evti-m ■npa ^]epovT[e'; a^earaa- ovhe fiax\ovTai 
[ojs e^ad 01 6 apa rov fj.a\a ixev kXvov ?j]Se ttiSovto 

I [^av 8 Lfiev] Jipxe [S apa atfjiv ava^ ai/Bp(i)]i> ayafienviov 

[ovB aXaot7KloTrit)i' [et^e leXuTO? evvo(Ti]yaiO'i 
[aWa fier at/Jroi'? '>][X$e iraXaiaii (pairt eo]iKa>^ 
[Be^iTepjjv] B eXe xt^'P ayap.efivovo'i aT]p^iBao 

I [«at /itv 0(o]cij<7a! \eT7ea irrepoevTa Tr/joffJjjuSa 

[arpeiBrj irv]!/ 8ij 7r[oi/ a;)|;tXXj;o? oXoow K]rip 
140 [7ij^ei ei-e (7T^]^«(7[<r( ipovov Kai tf>v^av aj^atoii' 
[8e/)«o/i6j'(ot] e7r[ei ov 01 em tfipepe^ ovB 7}]0atai, 

k[aXX o fj.ev mi a\7ro\XoiTO 6eo<i Be e <7]i<fiXttiaeie 
[not B ov TTra ^]Xo 'n\a,yyij Beat fiaKap^e^ xareovcrtv 
[aXX en ttov Tp]<D<Dv 5?['nT]o/>[e]? i?8[e] /j.eSo[v]T€i 
levpv KovtiTov^ai treBiov av B cTroi^eat oi'[t]o? 
l<^eirfoirraii Trpori] airrv vetnv av\o\ Kai KXitriaav 



IBS a\aoirK]oTirir : it la probable that 


145 The overwritten r is perhaps by 


the papjniB had the commoa reading, 


the eurflive hand noticed in xiii 26» 


SB there is hardly room for the longer 


xDcfcrouET. Et. Mg. 528, 46, Zonar. Lex 


variants. 


1246, Cram. An. Par. iv, 75, 31, 


Ill The letters er in this lino and 


Kovlaaovai C Lips., Koyiaovatv K w-ith 


iro in the next have been rewritten by 


A, Konliruou'jii' cet. 


a later hand; ef. xiii 305. 
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[oa-aov T evv€axi]^oi. eweia)^o[v jj] Se«a;^iXoi 
[airepet eir 7ro\€fi]Qit (piSa fui'a[70ii]Te5 apTjo^ 
150 [too-ctjjc eic aT7idea]<f>iv o-n-a icpe[iav eu]o(7L-)(8(i 

{^KapBiTii a\X»)«Toi'] TroXefit^Eii/ i]B[e yxoj^^eirfla* 
[tjpri 6 €i(TfiBe ■^pv0]odpouo<: o(f)da[Xp,oi]ai 
[iTTa<i ef ovXvfiTroio] airo piav avriK[a S eyjirit 
[top fiev TTotTrvvojuTa ^d^Tjc ai'[ix Ki/oi.Jai'eipai' 
[avTOKamyi'Tirop] Kat Saepa ■^aiple Be ff]ufieoi 





l^Va 


B eTT 


axp 


TttjTJJ? «OpL 


4>n<: ■7r[oXi>7r] 


iBaKO's tSjji; 




[■>ltl€VO 


V do 


eiBe 


7T]u7ef)0^- S 


at e-^[\er]o 


OvflUll 


Col. 


XXVII. 














fiepfi[v]pi^ 


B « 


reiTd ^owTTit TTOTVia tjpt) 




160 


oinrto^ 


.fa 


TT^D 


TO StoW PO 


OP a[i]y 10X01 






r,B^ Be 


[o]l 


Kara 


Ovfj-ov apia-rr] (f)ai[u]eTO 


(SouXi? 




eXeetv 


SK 


Si?:/ 


ev ePTVvaaa 


V eavTqv 





ec 7r&>9 eiiteipai[T]o vapaBpaSeeip <t>iXoT'riTt 
tji XP''"'['] ''"'"* ^ vwop aTTiffiOPa. re Xtapop re 
^eyijt eirt SXei^[ap]oi(7ii' iSe ^peaii' •rrevcaKi.fj.rjtcrL 
0f] B ifj.[f]v e? ^a[X]a/j,Di' toc ot rpiXo'i 1/1.05 erev^fv 
rf^aKTTO'i TTVKiva'i Se Bvpa^ ina6f/.oiatp ewifpaev 



kKtIiBi KpVKTTjl TOP 6 

fpe r} 7 e[i.]ae\8ov(rci 
170 ap-^pomtji. fiep irpcDTOp 
Xvfiara ■7r[ai']Ta KaOijfi 
afiffpoaiai eai-wt to p< 
Tov Kat Keivvfiepoio Bii 
efj,wrj<i e? yaiap re xai 



• V 6eo<; aWoi; aptayep 
ivpa^i e-Tred-Tjice ^aeiva'; 
atro XP""'' ip-ipoevTO^ 
w oXei-ijraTO Be \nr eXa 

oi TeOviDfievop ijep 
9 TTOTc ^^aXKO^are? Bw 
ovpapov iKer auTfiij 



u^xol" ■■ 



}Tlo.xoy W 



Mg. 105, 15, Cram. Ep. 330, I, and 



!! ToXmia. MSS, E, the majority of ancient M88 according 



i (,j^.lpa.To G); 



Iw'^'i-a R with 



. EuBt. 974, 39. Tiir oil 8, t^h S' o 
aviiryEi' : so Cram. Ep. 27, 
:f, 198. The Mg. 106, 16 ; ilK^f Cram. Ep 

172 cafui: ho Athenaiius i 
II with ACD Sohol. 3 346; fSni-i? MS8, B. 



173 K 



■i B witli L only. 



I 
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•jre^afienT) X^P^^ -TrXoKa/Mov^ e-rrXe^e tpaeivov; 
Ka\ov<i afi^pomovi etc k:paaTO<; aQavaiOLO 
ap,<})t S ap afi.ffpo<T[i]oi/ eavov eaar ov 01 adijm] 
e^vff affKijcraa-a Ti6et B ei/i BatSoXa TroXXa 
■^pvaefr/K S everfiiiTL Kara crifSo'; Trepovaro 
^ataaro Be fwi'ijc eKwrov dutrai'Oii a[p]apvi7}i 
ev S apa epfj.aT\a '<}ic'\ev euTpriToiai Xo^otct 
rpiyX-rjua fifio[poe]i'Ta X^P'^ ^ aTreXafnT[eT'\o ttoXXij 
Kprihefiviai. S e[0L']7rep^e KoXv^aTO tia Beamv 

KoXcat vifyaTelwi K\aXov S i)v ijeXto-i ot? 
iToaffL B VTTO XXi\Tra\poiaLv eStjtT'aTO xaXa wfBetXa 
avrap ftrei Sr/ [wavlTa irepi XP'"' ^VC-to Koa-fiov 
^r) S ijiev etc OaX[a/iloio KoKeaaa/ievT} 8 aifipoBiT-i]v 
Twv d\\X'\'^v aTrav[e]v9e deav tt/jos p.v6ov eeiirev 
Tj pa V fioi t[(] -TnOoio if>iXov TeKo? orrt Kev ecra) 
jje Kev apvi/aaio [rcoyreffcrafievri to je duficni 
ovirex eym Sa[vaoicri] au Be Tpmeairiv api)yei'i 
Tov 8 -rjfiei^eT e\7reiTa] Bto^ SvyaTijp aippoBiT'tj 
ijpi/ wperr^a dea Buyarep fieyaXoio xpovoio 
avSa OTt <f}poi'eei'i TeXeaai Be fte Ovfi.O'i avayev 
ei Bvvap.ai TeXeaai re Kat ei rereXeanevov eariv 
TTjV Be BaXotjipoveovaa TvpoffTjvSa iroTvia TjpT) 

xxvin. 

[B09 vvv fioi ^iXoTTfTa «]a( e[(/tepoii mi re av iravra'i 



ITS T«: Ti?MSS, R. 

178 «ro7-:l(rae'(?ffia9'HL)MSS,B. 

ISl apapvitti: apapwav L, apapuliili; 

1S3 iiiiopofrra : the doubling ol the 
initiBl tt after the lengthened ejllable 
is here pecuhar to the papyrus; cf. 



186 1/1 



iXXlTT 



165 The pen has been drawn lightl; 
thrOQKh njaKBf S T]y, and XJcuxot S iji- 
vnritten above the iine in ill-formed 
nncials. The Dorrection in xni 589 is 
bf the BAme hand, which in probably 
oIbo reeponaible for those in iiii 185, 
Journal af Pkitotogij. vol. iivi. 



493, fi07, GGo; my 210, 375, 376, 431, 
439, 445. 

186 XXirapoifTv : \irapoaiy B with 
MSS, cf. 183. 

TTCJiiXa : TTiSAa MSS {rfSiWa L), B. 

I8B ^11 S: ao H. p^ p' cet. and B. 

190 Tipav; the scribe has accident- 
all; omitted u after v. 

193 Toi' ia a mistake tor np: 

19IJ Tt: ytR with MSS. 

cariv : so AEL ; isH B with CDGH 
Syr. Plutarch de Adulat. 

198 f[i^epou : Ii^ipor B with MSS 
{yip.ipoy G) I cf. 1«3. 
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\tafi.vat adavaTovv ^Be 0]irt]To[vv ai'Bpruwov^ 
200 [eifii yap oyfronevij woXviplopffov [-rreipara •yaitfi 
B [oiKeai'oi' Tfi Oefoi' yeveaiv KaL\ pri[repa ttjOvv 
[oi fie atfioiai hofioiatv ev\ rpii^o\v\ i/h a,jq.\X^o\y 

\pe\^a]jievoi peiij? orje re povov evpvoTra i^eus 
yait]^ i/epde [Ka]fffi<ri [«]at aTpvy[er]oio Ba\aa-a-[iit 
TOD! eifi, oi^opet'Ti Kai trifi atcpt-ra vetKea Xvtrai 
TjhTi yap Bt)[pov] ^poi'oi' aXKi]\Mp a■7^e'^(ovr[al 
euw)S itai [^i]\ott;[t]o9 evei ;^oXo? epTrecre Gvpini 
ei Keivto 7 [eirejfcriri 'jrapanreT[i[dov(Ta 0[(]\oc «j)[p 
fis fvvTiv [ai-e<T]ai[p.']t ofioia)[dii]fat 0[(Xotijt]i 
210 o«l )<e <r0t <^[(X]i7 T« xai aiSoti} Kakeoip.[-ri]v 

[ov]« eo-T ouSc [(:Ot«]e teow cttos- apvqa-aadai 
^rj]vo'i 7o[/) Till/ dpttrrjou ev ayKOlvr^tcriv [nxJweK 
s; [«a]( a7r[o <rT]i7[ffetr0]ti' eXi/ffaro Kttrrov [i.p.'\aiira 
tr[oiKikov fvSa, re ol] 6e\icT7ip[ia\ irama rervKTo 

tii[S CM ^f ] ^(X-oTi?!; er S ip.epo'i fv 8 oapitrriK 
■Tra[p^afTi<i t/ t] exXf^e voov Trvxa irep (f>poveov[Tiiip 
TOP [pa 01 fp,^aXe X^^P"'" ^■"'"^ ''" e'f"'-''' e« T aj'Op,a[^e 
TTj [yfi' TOi'Toi^ i^Jai'Tti TfQ)t evicaTdto KoX-Tra^i, 
220 Tro[£/c(Xoi' mt eci] iravTa T£rev)(tnab av&e ae ^ij/^[i 

(0! [(fiaro fUtStjaev Se] ^owttk woTvia -qpi} 
fi.eihT}a[aiTa 6 eTretrti e](i)£ eyKarOeTO KoXirtui 
t) /lec e[^jj Trp]o5 [Sw;i]a Sk)5 OvyarTjp a(f)poSiTy) 
tjpr) S ail^atra XtTreu pio]i' ovXvfiiroto 



1 



902 Th^eoribcaet'ms to have written 


211 a^poitnr ia writteo with a c 


otbWw, which waa afterwards cor- 


aivea. 


rected; but the papyrus ja here so 


216 The oorrection of a to ev 


damaged that the nature and date of 


not original. In Boi^Eion. AneiMl. 


the correct ion are uncertiin. 


450; ^i^MSSandB. 


203 The oorrectioa of fpava, ia by 


219 (^mrflto: ^i-wdrfl^a L, tytdr 


the original hand. 


cet., II. The papjrns lias t^taiBna 


309 a^<d[0>i>ai: bo Apoll. Soph. 


1. 223. 




228 (]ui: the aoribe apparen 


B. 


W((au to write » in piacf uf i. 



A A'KW HOMERIC PAPYRUS. 

aiva[r\ e\^ t\-7T-rroTTo\(i>\y\ Qp-qiKtov opta pccftoevra 
aKporara'i Kopvipa'i [o]u5e y^Oova iJ.apTr[T]e iroSou^v 
ef aOomi B em 7roi'T[o]y e^i)<TaTo KVfia[i]poiiTa 
30 \i)fipov S ettra^iKave ttoXiii Beioio 8\o]avT\a^ 
evB mrvtai ^v/i^Xi^ro KatrtyvriTrni ffalvaJToio 
ev T apa oi ipv x"pt e7ro<; t e^BT eie t ovo[iJ.]a^ev 

tjfiev Bij TTOT fftov eTToT e«:Xu«? r/S [eri] koi v[ii]v 
Treidfo eyw he ice T[oi] theta ^apiv i)iJ,\aTa iT\av\Ta 
Kot./j,i}tTov fioi ^tjvo^ VTT oif>pv[ai]v o[ffCTe (j}]aet[vaj 
avTiK oret Ken eyca irapaXe^ofi^at ejf [0(XoT]ijr( 



al XXIX. 



:.Mo. 



'. K€P ejrta-j^oi-^s \nrap']ovi iro[Sa9 eiXairiva^iti 



VpV ['"'pea^a $ea ffvyarep] ^e7aXo([o Kpovoio 
dK\o\v /iev Kev ey\a l/y]^ Semv aiei['yeveTao}i' 
peia [KaTevv]rjcr[aip,]i Kai av 7roTa/i[o(o peedpa 
aK[£a]vov o[s irep 'yet']eai<i wavTea-<T[i TsrvKrai 
f^I"]"* 5 ov[k av e]yiij ye Kpaviovat; a\iT<TOV iKOift.'riv 
ovBe /caTeuv[ri](ratf/,L ore p-t) avTof ye [^eXsuoi 
ij&j yap p.e K\a,i aXKo tejj] eirlvvrraev [e^erpij 

50 i)fJ.aTi rail OT\e] icetvo^ UTrepOvfios Bi[o'; viot 
eTrXeep i\io[6]ev rpwrnv •woXtv e^dk[aira^a<i 
ij t[oi eyo)] /i«[i'] eXe^a Bio^ voov aiyio['^oi,o 
(•[ijSuJ/io? ap.'^i-)(vSeL^ <rv Be oi KaKop,[7/<rao BvfiwL 
o\p(TaiT\ ap\jya\ea>v] a[yep,^aiv eTTt ttoptov [aijTa? 
«o[i fijiv e[7r6(Ta k]oqh/ B e[v] vatop,evT]v o[7rei'e(«av 
vo<r(f>i ij>[iXtDV 'jrai/]j[ti}v o B eTr]eypo/j.ev\o<i ■^aXewaipe 
pi-jrra^ii3[v Kara Sti}]p,a ^[eo]us e/ie B efo^t'i ^ 
fijTCi Ka[i Ke p. aiarov] a[7r] aiBepo': ep.^a.X[e 
ft fi/q i/v^ [B/itireipa S^eav evawue Kai av[Spmi 

S29 a^ohFi: so DH S,V[. 'Adu») East. perbupa due to tb 

79. 6. 'Afliu cet., E. word in Udb 216. Cf. ini .564. 

236 »■«««: BO E3; «»« D. .reW(i> 253 k-xko^v'"' ■ «"* M-i'" B ' 

St.. B. MS3. 

9iB toTtiiryiaiuiu : the nnelided i is 

4—2 
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200 rriv tKOfj.[tjv ^vjv^ o & \t);icav<ra-TO ■)(Wiit\f»o^ irep 
afero fap Ml •t^<]t( 6oiji a-TroOvftta fpSo[i 
evv av TovTo ft ai/oryas ap.Tix'""*^ aXXo T\i\etTaai 
TOf i airrt vpotreenre ^oarrm; -TTOTVia ijpi; 
vm/t Ti t] 8e <rv ravra ftera ^peat trriKri ulevoivaK 
i; (^! on TpQ)*(rtr[ij^ ap-ij^efisv evpvowa f[';i' 
«o« r]paic\i)o<i ■7rep[i]'xii>faro TraiSot foio 
a\K iSi eya be /ce to[i j^a]piTwv fiiav oTr\oT€p\a<i>v 
Swato orrvitfifvat xai &ti» KiKK^aBai aK\oiTiv 

270 (uc ^aTO j(7iparo S V7Tvo<: afUi^o/ievoi; 5e TrplofftiuSa 
aypet vvv p.oi oho['7]ctoi' aarov invyo'; vhmp 
X^i'Pi' Se Tiji eTtpjii fiev e\e j(9ova Trov\v0oTe[i.pav 
Till. S e-repiji dKa fiapfiapeijv iva vmiv a'irav\Te^ 
/iapTvpoi ruff ot evtpde deoi lepovou afL^it; elovreii 
1] fief efiai taaeiv ^apirmv fiiav 07rXare^a[a)f 
■rraiTiBeijv i?? t avTO'i eeXBofiai ■^iiara 7rai^[o 
fDf e^ar ovh aTTiBtiae Bta XevKtaXepof 17^3 [17 

Ci.l. XXX. 

mi*i'v[e S dis' e]«eXet/e deov; S [oi'o^iji'ei' aTravTa? 
TOt/v wlarap^Tapiov; ot TtTi7i'[e? itaXeoi'Tat 

2H() ainap e[Trei p o]/io(T6i' re Te\e[uTTj(7ev re tov opKov 
Til) ;Sj;t[i/i' XTifilvon T6 «tt i^^po[i; oittu ^nrovre 
iftpa e[(r>ja/ieji'w pt/j,<f>a 7rp»ja-cr[ orre KeKev6ov 
ihi}V S [nceff^Ji' TroXt/TTiEaxtt /i7[Tepa Qriposv 
\fKt\ov o6t 7rp£i)]T0f X(7reTi;i/ aXa [tqi S e-m xepaov 

j9'JTIj[f O«p0T<lT]jJ Se TTO&aV UTTO [tTSUTO vXt) 

rv& v\Triioi fiev\ e/ieive [ttJa/jos S[ios oirae tSeaSai 
<*? e\[aTi/i' ai'a]/9as Trepifi,^/ceTo[v tj tot ee iS^i 
fiaKp[oraTi) Tre]it)Vta Bi T/epof aiO[ep iKavev 
tiS [ijoT ol^oittu'] iTeTrvKaaiievDl^tt eiXaTivoitriv 



HT it>i: fur Uw waul o( oii-aoa if. 

St8 Tha pafTnK mgnee iriih the 
011^(7 of (h« M^ iu oDiiUiuK this 
tin*, Omu^Vv. *• otJ' tfy*™ iM-t* 
■lifn. vhieh is FMind in UHS CwiL 
VnL k »ai IIm tnargiDS of C uid D. 

Kl «»» : to IS V«l. A. FlM. : 



ddaru' col.. R. 
sm \tuiritr : so S. which also read* 

ta is fot loi : th« mistake is of oonrw 
due to the 4 foUowiug. 
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290 \opvi6i Xiyvpf/i evoKiy/ctoi] tj r ev o[fteaai 

[^(aXKiSa KiKXfjaKQvai $eo\i ai'Spfe? Se /cvjiivhiv 
\t}PV ^^ Kpanrv<o<i trpotrf^TjJrrara [yapyapov aKpoi 
{ihtji; v'^TjXr)'^ iSe Se ve{fie\Tiy]epE[Ta feu? 



[ 



1 Se ■irp(i77e<pai 



7r>> 



adpTja-eie Seoio-i. Se waffi ^uereXSaiji- 
[Tre<tpaSoi oy* au eym ye reoi/ Tpo9 Sw^a] veoifiijv 
[ef evui)<i aixfTaa-a, veiietTtrtjTov Be ksv etjijt 
[aXX, ei Si? p edeXei'; /eat roc t}n\ov e-irXsTO $]vfiiDt 
[fCTij' TOi ^aXd/iof Tov 701 ipt\o<; viof eTev^]ei' 
[ij^attTTDS TTU^tva? Se dvpa<i irradfioiaiv elTrripaef 
340 [ey^ to/iec KHOvTet eirei vv Tot evaBev eujcij 

[tijv B aTrafj,ei^ofJ.eP09 irpoire^t} veipeXr/y^epeTa feu? 

[ 

[o-^etrflat Totoi' rot eym I'ei^o? a/i<^i«a\tf^]ii) 

[ 

[ow Te /c(M ofyraToi' TreXerat ^1105 eiffopaaa^dat 

[j) pa xai ar/Kai ep-ap-Kre Kpovov ttoi? -qv trapalKOiTiv 

[ 

[Xwroc 5 epatjevra tSe KpoKov tjh vaKLvdo]v 
[■KvKvov Kai fiaXaxov o? otto ^dovo^ v^ou ee\pye 
350 [ran ej'i Xe^aadnv e-rri Be vet^eX^v ea-(TavT]o 

[icaXriv ■^pvaet'Tiv ariX-TTvai S a-TreTmrTov eep]a-a[i 
[ms o fief aTpefia<; evBe TraTTjp ova. yapyapai] axprni, 
[vTrvtoi Kai (f3i\oTi)Ti Bafiei'i e^e 5 ar/Ka^ a/coi^Ttv 
[J3j7 Se ^eeiii eTrt vrja^ a'^aimv in)BufiO'i VTrf]o<: 



Col. xxxn. 

/cai a-(fii.[v KvSo^ ojra^e fUvvvSa Trep otfjp ejrt euSei 
ifeus CTr[et avTtai eyaj p.aXaKov vepi Kai\p.a KaXvyjra 
360 7}p7} B ev [0iXoTijTi irapTjira^ev evvi}8^Tjv\a\L 

(US ei7rii>\y o f-ev] ^[t^er e-rri, KXvra <j)v\ av0p(i>]iro>i' 




i 
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TOP & [e]T[i fiaWov atn^KW (7^]uce/ie('a[ 8[aj'a]oKT{(]i' 
avrt\_Ka B e]f [w]po>Tp[t]a-t [/i€ya ■7rpo]dopo>v e«e\e[[/c 
apyeiai Kai [S] avTe ^Li6\^Le^l.ev eicT^opi. yiKr]\y 
irpiafiiStii iva i^a? [eXTjL Kai ic]vho^ apyjTai 
aW o fj.ev ovTii) ipija-t x^ai ev')^e]Tai ovvex a^tXXeu? 
vyvaiv (TTL yXacfivpTii.iT[t /xeff]!. xe;^oX(B/ieyo? sjrop 
Kttvov [S o\v T( XitjV 7rof?[ij] eaaerai ei kcv ot aXXoi 
J)fLei<i o[T]pvvwfie8 ap.u[i'e]fj.ev aXkjjXaicri.v 
87U aW ^[76^] w? [a]v 67Q) e«T[w] treidmp.tSa -rravTe^ 
0(rir[(Ses o]ff[tr(ii] apttnai evi arpaTai 7/Be /ieyi(rTat 
aff[aa]/j.e[v]ot KeipdXa^ Se [■ir]ai'[ai]$'>}i(TLp KapvOeeririP I 
lepv^auTei X^P"^'" L^* ''"'*] f^iic[p]oTaT ej^^ eXoi'Tes 
[tjo^ec [airrop] ryaiv 7}lfYr}tj-o]p^i ovS en tpijfn 

tKTopa vlpia]fJ-tBii[v fievleeiv (tdKa irep fiefiaara 

tut Se K [av\iip p,evf)^app.a]!! exv^ Bo\i-)^oir aaKO-i (Dfiai 

[w«] e0aS [o]i S [ap^a rov naXa p.iv k\v\o\v ■tjSe -mdovTO 
[toii]i; 5 aVTot ^ttfftX?;e? €ico<T/i,eov ovTa/xenoi irep 

[o(^]o^ecoi h em •iravT[a'i aptjia Teu]^e a/iei^ov 
[eff6]\a fi,ev eiT$\o^ eSv!'[e ^(epeto S]e -yfeipovi hoiTKev 
[aiiJTop ejret p ecaavTO irepi, XP°'- ['']'">p07r« ;^oXicoi» 
[^o]!/ 8 (/tev i7px^ ^ '*/''* "''^^ voathamv evaatx^mv ^_ 

[i/(]eXoi' ii<rT[e]po7T7;t ToJi S 01; fle^tf effTt p,iy-r)vai. ^H 
[fji/ Sat [\,6]u7(tXEj;j a[X]\a Seo9 Hr;^a:'[et] avBpa-i ^^ 

lTp]«ni? S (tf^ ereprndev e[KO<T]iJ.e[e 0]at8£/io? eicrtup 
[8Jj) pa TOT a[t]i'OT«[T]i;i' e[pjS]a 7rTo[X]e/iOio Tavvcraav 

M4 [*] aire so MSS ; S^i nfrf R. scribe wrote Trpia/iiSijs, nol xp«a^8tii. 

an mi,.i>fl.O(ro. : mpiBciax R with 376 fxi' = so ACDHL Syr. Cant. 

Lips, Vrat. b, d. MoBC. 2; f^" E. 
BoXixo" ; S' li^yt* ^ witli He MSS, 



the Id 
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390 [Kv\avo')(aLTa ■Ko\ai'\haxo\y icat 0atSi/jo?] enTcap 

[i) t]ol o [filev [TptoetTiTti' o 8 apyeioiiriv a]pT)y(iiv 
[eKX]v[a6]'!i $[e Bakaa-cra -rroTi /cXtatai; re tjija? re 
[apyejiwv 01 S[e] ^[vviaair fj,€ya\.Ci>i a'kaXriT<i3t 
[ovT]e da\a<TiT[i)]^ Kvp,[a roaov ^oaai ttoti j^eptroi/ 
[7rov]To6ev [opvvfJ.evav ttvoitii ffopew oKeyeii'Tji 
[ol/tJe 7ri'[p£»5 ToafTOf ye TreXet ^pop.O'i aido^ifroia 

Col. XXXllI. 

[oupeo'i ev fftiimi/i'i ore t apero teatfp.e]v uXijc 
[ovT avepo'i roaaov ye wepi Bpvtnv Vilr]iKop,ota'tv 
[TjTTVei o? Te fiaXiffra p.eya ^pe^er^at -xaXeiraivatv 

■too \rt(T<n] apa Tpiaatv leai a-j^aLiDii eTrXeJro ^wviji 
\hetvov aviravToav ot stt aXKijXoimv] opovaav 
\aiavTQV he wpairo^ axovriKre ^aiBi]pa'i eKrwp 
A [eyxet eivet TeTpa-rrro Tfpo'i i6v oi ov]S a^ap.apTe 
{rijt pa Svo} Te\ap,riive -jrepi a-rrideiTai TJerarrffiiv 
T) [to( fi€T craKfot! o 6e if>aayavov apyvp]oTi\[o]v 
t[o) 01 pvrraaOiiv] Ttlpeira XP""' X'^'"^'^" ^1 ^f['''*^P 
or[Ti pa 01 ^e]\o'i o[«i; ercaa-iov exipvye x^'lpo^ 
a-ip- [S erapmv e]is e6v[o'i exa^era Ktjp aX\eeivav 
To[u p.ev eirei\r a7ria[vra p.eya.^i TeX([^]wi/[t]o? aia^t 

410 -xelfip-ahiai T]a pa 7ro[\\ti doaatv exp-'^^fi- vqatv 

[■Trap iroai] fiapvap.ev[<i3V eKuXivBerlo ru>v ev aiip[a,^ 
[o"]t[tj^o?] ^e^Xijfcei u[7rep avTvyo^ ayxo&i' Seip?;? 
[a]T[pop.^]oi' & £0? ea-atv[e ^aXwv ■nepi.'] S ehpape Trftu/Tiji 
(o[f h o6 v\iTO ''T\K\riyjj^ 7r[aTpos hioi e^ep\nr-r] hpvi 
■7rpopp\_i^o'i] ^[eiv]7] te 6\eei.ov ytverai oS]/iij 
ef avT7j[^^ To[f^ S on 'n-[e/» e;^6i, Spacro^ 09] tceir iBTi7a[i 
6771)5 eeov j^[a:\]e7r[os' Se Sto? ^eyaXoiJo Kepavvoi 
(D? 67re[(7] e)icT[op]o? [iijjtti ■)(ap.at fj.evo'i e]v icoviTjiat 
{x}etpo'i [S eic\§[a\ev eyxot etr avroy]i S [aawi.']i ea<t>[d]v 

421 oi Be fi[eya (o.^a]i/T[e« eTreSpap-Jov fte? axaimv 
eXnTo[p.evoi epvea^Ba^i] a\_Ko]vTii^ov Be $afieiai 
aixfia['i aXK o\> Tt?] eBvvi][(Ta70^ iroifieva Xawi' 
oinaa[ai ovBe ^aX]eii/ ■7rp[tf yap] 77epi0i)[<^]ap aptaTo[i 

JOO flHoi-iit : fur the misplaced iotn 120 Tbia line, Kai ki^i-s, dji^i i^ oi 

adscript cf. iiii 288, DOt<!. ^pi^X' TEii;c<a TDiKfXa X!''^'4', '^ >>!><<* 

Hi tftpiTTi : iftpiwB MSH, R. omitted in Ambros. alid the text of A. 
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\jj\aptT\-r)heov t aplxoi ^VKuav Kat yXavKO'i afivfimv 
TiDV [S a\\(a]v [ov] th [ev a]'CT]h[ea]ev aK[X]a TrapoiSev 
a[(r]7rf[£a! e]iiKVK[\ov<; a-)^effov a]v70v rov S ap eTaipoi 
[xe]pTi[i' a>tpa!/[Te?] <},epo[i' « ttJo^ov o^p i«£0 nr-irovt 
■i30 [cuKea^ ot] oi oTiiarSe /X(i^7;[s' ijSJe TTToXe/ioto 

f[o-TO<7aj' (?) ')]''(ox[o]i' re [ic]ai a[p/xaTa] -ttoiklX e-^ovTet 
[oi TOv 'ye irpori o(7t]u ^ep\ov 0ap]ea ar[(^vay^ovra 
[aXX ore S?j ■n-opov] i^ov [evppeto]'; •jraTap.aio 
\^avBov fitrrjei'JTO? o[i' a5a]i'[a]T0i; reifeTO few 
[et^a /ill' ef (Tnrtii]i' 7r[eXa(ra];' y^&]ovi. xaB 8e oi vSutp 
[■)(evav o S e/MTUvc^Ji; «:[ai aifJeS/jo^ef oipda\fioi.a-iv 
Col. XXXIV. 

[efo/xeuo; 3 Eirt 701'i'a xeXatfeipet; aifi aTrEJ/iatrtrev 

e^[e/i:tiXu^e /ieXaii'a iSeXo; £ ert 8vp.ov €Zaii\va 
440 a[p7eiDi S m? owe tSoi" exropa voa^i Kiovra 

n\aXXov ewt Tpateerai Bopou p.vTjaavTO &e X'^p]'"?' 
([ii^o] -^^[Xv TTpaiTiffTOi; otXijo? ra^u? ata? 
ffa[rp}iov [ovT]arr[e Sovpi fieTaXfievos] o^[voe]vTi, 
[TjcojTrtSjjK Of a[pa vvfn}>ii rexe iiijiy] ap-vp-mv 

\7}vo\rrt ^ovXeovri [va]p [ox^o-': a-aTvioe]vTO'i 
[toi' p^ev oiX[i]am^ Bo]vp[i] k[Xvto^ eyyv0]ei^ eXdayv 
[ouTatre] KaXaTrap[i}i' o] S ayerpaTrfer] apipi B ap avTfD 
[rpiije'i K]ai Savaot [^a-vi-^tvyoi/ /cparepTjV vrrpivriv 
[rwi B ewL iTovXv\oap\ati\ eyx^mraXo^ T/XOev afivvTtop 
450 [TTavdoiBii^ 0aXf Be] irpo6oT)vopa Be^iov mpov 
v\j,ov apijiXuKoto Bi] mpov S o^pip.ov eyx,°'^ 



431 Tbe letters aav (v ia doubtfnl), 
wcitten by the later hand, are visible 
above tbe lacuaa. The papyrus may 
have been damaged heie aneieotly, as 
in lines 374-d. There seems to be do 
knovn Tariont, 

437 oet>offo-f f : so ACDS Schol. 
11. i-rtiuasei/ B (Atistarcb.). 

439 The original scribe apparently 
irrote tfiniiXu^e; the initial e has been 



crossed out and ii[v written above. Tbe 
cocrectioD is b; the Same hand &h that 
in line 431, etc. 

446 Ko above tbe line ia very ooarselj 
written ; but the band is not probably 
to be dirtingnished from that of tbe 
other corrections in this book. 

447 [oiJTBtre] Ka\aTiap[Ttr : oUnirt koX- 
XaTrcipTJi' MSa ; oSro sari \arip^r B, 
cf. 517. 
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eiTy^iv o S ev Koift'>iia]t vetrtov fXe yaiav ayotTTmi 
trov\v&[a/ia^ 8 eicTra]y\ov eTreufnTO fiaicpa fft^acrdi 
o'j fi,av [out Old) fier^a^dvfiov Travdoi&ao 
^etpos a[7ro trri^Sapij?] aXto? wriBijaat a/covra 
aXka T(? [apyeitiiv Ko]fj,i(Te ■)(poi, xai fnv oiai 
avTto[i] aMri[7rTofi,evov^ /caTi/xev Bofj^ov aiSoii e[(]o-<u 
CD! e<fia{T apyetoKTi S aJX"'' f^"^"^ ev^afievoio 
aiavTt [Se /iokima Bai\<^pop[t] 6vfLQV opeive 
) T£ij[t TeXo./iwi'iaSijt ro\v yap [■Tr]e(Tev a\_y'\x'' Z*'*^**'''' 
Kal^pTraXifLiifi S] (XTr[toi']Toi{ a[KQ\vTi(je Bavpi tf>aeiveii 
Trov[Xv}Bap.a'i S a[v]ro['i ft.]ei' [aXe'jvaTO tcT/pa /teXai 
\ix:[pnp]i,'i ai^at Ko[/i]nTei' S [aiJTJj]i'opo[9] vio^ 
apxf\Xox°^ Tftit] yap pa S[eo]i ^o[y\evira]v oXeOpoi 



• p [e^aXev irje^nXiji; ■ 
ia[Toc aaTpa]yaXi)v aire 
( B[e TToXv] TTpoT[epti] I 



: Kai [au^ei'Jos ev eryi'ee^^iwt 
S ap,\<^ai K\ep(Te revovTe 
eipaXTj ir[ro]/ia re piva^ re 



ovSe[i TrXyivT i} Tep [Kv]rifj,ai Ka[i youjiia -TreaovTOf 
aia[? S OUT e76]7[&i]vei' tl/iu/io^'[l •Ka\vXvBaiiavTi, 

<i>pa^eo TT\ovXv]Bafia nai fiat ^[?;]/iepTe9 ecttT-Tre? 

[17 p oi^lx ''tj[ TO? ocl^jp IT/JO ^09; i'[op]o! a;'Tt ire^afrdai 
[afi]o['; ou ^iei-] ^ot [k(i]ko9 eiSe[T]a( ouEe /coAro)!' ef 

1 aXXa ic[a,aiyvTi\TOti avTi/vopo^ nrTroBafj.010 

I tf vai^ a[vTO)i 7ap] iee<iiaXi}v a^^^ttrra eaitKet 

7] p ev 7([7C(i><7K&>]c Tp[(ii]as' 8 a>;o5 eXXa^e du/tov 
ev8 aita\jiat; 'rpo]fia[^o]u ySoi£o[T]coii onTa<7e Bovpi 

. XXXV. 

[ 

[ 



' ye TToyo? t eaerai Kai oifus' 
i;/t([w aXXa tto^ toBe KaraKTaveeade Kai vfifxe^ 
<jipa^e[tTd a>9 VfUV Trpofiaxoi SeBfir/p.evo'i evBei. 

i3 fiatpa ffieaaSi^ : EO AHS Hurl. 474 iEc^a\>ii' : d. B 178. a 208. The 

t. d. ; ,u[iii;>ii> diiiras A in mg., B. lettere a\ are nearly effaced; c eipaiixiv 

)5 aXio: : aXioi' K with MS3 (d\ioi' could aUo be read. 7»f4i' B with 
MSS, pa 0uiji' AriatophftoeB (DidjmuB). 

')5 avwfcxti<J'-'- ffwexi^if S, aui'eaxii'f fuidfi: the scribe began to write k 

, R. immedintely after u. 
J7 piriiT : a mistake for fKBt!. 
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^7X^[' ^M"* '^<i I^V ■"■' KaaiyvijToio ye -rroivr] 
hj)pov [ariTO? ei) tw «(W t€ ris ev^tTai atnjp 
7i'aJT[ov ej'i /xeyapoimv apT)^ okKTr^pa XnreerBai, 
0)9 e0[a.T apyeioiiTt S a^ot y^veT ev^ap.€poi,o 
7n)ve[\£aii. Se fiaXiara Saitfipovt Bv/j-ov ope\Lve[y 
mpp.''}\0ri h axapMVTO'; o Z ov\)^ v\vep.ei\vEV i{j)utT]V 
■7Tj}ve\\eroo avaxro^ o S ourjaixei' [iXioi'Jjja 

4i)0 uiov if>[ap0ai/TO'; TToXLTiTjJXot; tov pa [pjaKitrTa 
epp,eia[^ rpatmv eiPiXei Ka\i KTTjtriv OTvaaae 
Tcai S a\p v-no p-ifTtp p,ovv\ov rtKev iXtoftia 
TOV To6 [vTT oifipvov ov]Ta Ka[T o}<t>BaXfi,oio OffieSXla 
e/e B <i}a[e y\i}vr}v Bopv S] oipBaXfiato [Stn] ttIJjo 
Kot Bia ilytov T]\Bev o & ei^Jero ^etpe Tr£Tai7(7a<; 
a/j,tfici} 7r[f)i'eXews Be opu]ffffapevo<i ^tifio'; o^v 
av)(eva \itetTcrov (Xaifaev\ airripa^ev he ^o;Aaf[e 
avT7)i (Tv\y irifK-tixi KapTj en 8] o^pip,ov ey^^o? 
i}tv ev o\^BaXixfiiL o Be <f>Ti K<DB]eiav avauxtiiv 

500 Tre^paBe [re Tptoeaai icac eu^oj^evo? eiro¥ tjvB[a 
eiwfp.[evai, fioi rptoei; ayavov (]\ioi^o? 
irarpi. i^iX[(i}t Kai p,t)Tpi •yo\'jf>.evaL e\y p.^yapoicrii' 
e ovBe yap i} [wpop.a^oio] Bafiap aKe'p}vo[piBao 
avSpi <pi\o>i e\\0ovTi yaJvviraeTai OTTTrore kcv Btj 
e/c Tpoitj'i trvv [y't)viTi ve^mfitOa icovpoi a'^aitov 
Qj? 0aro rlovi 8 apa 7roi']Ta? utto Tp[o/i]o? eXXa^e yuia 
•!raTrri)ve[i' Be eKaaro]'; [oJttijs tpvyoi oi,7ru[y o]Xe$pov 
ea-rrere vv[v p,ot p-ova-ai o\'\vp.-7na Baip.[aT e\^iiva\ai 
o? Tts Bt) Trpl^MTOf (3/)0TOf]i'[T] avSpaypi a\j(a.itiiv 

510 i)paT en\eL p esXlve p^a^'^riv kX^toi; eii[i/oaLyaio]'i 
Ola? pa wlfitoTOi Te\a]p,o>i/\_i]o'i vpriov ovra 
yvpTia[Bi}v p,viTOiv '>)y^^'''o\p\a KapTepoBvpav 
^aXKtjv B ai/[Ti\o;^05 Kai] fieppepov e^evapi^ey 
ft7ipiov[jis Be p^pvp re Kat ^Jtt 

revKpov B[e irpot 
Col. XXXVI. 

aTpeiBti[v B ap e 



o(Dva T emipaTo} Kai irept^oiTTiv 
f\ei.8 tJwep7]vopa 7r[o(^evo] Xa[Qic 



GIS The over-written ij is I think b; read IIe^l^ 
the later hand; the MSS uniformly 
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ovraae Ka\Xairap\f}v Bia 8 €v[T]€pa ')(a\\Ko]<s a[(l>]vaa[e 
hr)i(oaa<; ["^1^x3^/ ^^ ^^''" ovrafievrjv [(DT]€i\r}v 
eaavT €[7r]€i[y6]fjLevi] rov Se aKOTo\y o<T<r]e fc[a]\[v\)ft[e 
520 irXecarov^ S a[ia]^ eiXev o^XtaSi;? Tfi^J^C^^?] vto^ 
ov yap 01 Tt9 ofjLoio^ €'rrca'7r€a'0a[i] 7ro<r[*]i/ rjev 
a[vS]pa)v Tp€[<Ta]avTa)v ore re feu9 e[i^] <f>oPov ©[paiyt 



£XmSo9 

MOM 
W 9 w 

HP 8S 



517 ovraa-e Ka[\airap]riv : ovra Kard. 
Xairdprfv R with DG ; oUToae KaWaTrdprip 
ACEHLS Lips. Rom. cf. 447. 

520 oiXtaSrii : 'OiX^of MSS, R. 

The subscription gives the title of 
the hook and the number of lines con- 
tained in it, the first sign standing for 



irePTaKdffioi, and 56 for 5{4Ka) + d{4Ka), 
= 520. As a matter of fact the last 
line is only the nineteenth from .the 
marginal e which marks line 500. A 
very similar subscription occurs in 
the British Museum MS of Iliad xxiii 
(Pap. cxxYiii). 



ARTHUR S. HUNT. 




25 quem primutu iiUerias licuit cogiioGC«e tenis | maaere 
caeleatum ?] ulterius. 

58 and 59 ebould be punctuated thus: postquani omnis 
caeli species, redeuntibua astxis, | percepta, in proprias sedes, 
etc 

70 — 72 shnuld be written thus: uariosque dies incertaque 
noctis I tempora, aec similes umbras iam sole regresso, | iam 
propiyre, auia dUcernere oiescia^ causis. poterant discemere 
MSS, impar discemere Beutley. 

87, 88 et uagus in caecum penetrauit nauita pontum, ] fecit 
et ignotis itiner (al. inter, al. iter in) commercia terns] linter. 

145, 146 semper erit genus in pugna, dubiumqi^e manehit | 
quod latet et tantum supra est homiuemque deiimque] pugna 
ingeniis. 

214 sic etellis (al. Stellas) glomerata manent muudumque 
figurant\ teUus...manet...figurat Jacob: after this verae place 
1C7 and read: sic tellus glomerata manens mundumque 
re/ugit \ imaque de cunctis mediam tenet undique sedem. 

218, 219 sed quaerent Helicen, quibua ille supenienit 
ignia, | quod laterum tractna habitant] quaerunt. 

226 ultivia ad hesperios infectis uolueris alis"] turn nice.,. 
mfecti...(Lri8. 

242, 243 banc ubi ad occasus nostros sol aspicit ortus, | illic 
orta diefl sopitos excitat urbes] actus. 

277, 278 nee nonint obitus, unoque in uertice tantum | in 
diuersa situ, ca«lumque et sidera torqueot] mutant... situm. 

285 should be written thus: nee uero e solido stat robore, 
corpore conpos. corporis ei (ai. eiiis) MSS. 




E.WEA'DATIONS IN THE FIRST BOOK OF MANILIUS. 6 1 

311 hinc nicina poli caelique (al. uicena caeli) bine proxinia 
flamraia] bine <mue> uicina glacieque, hinc etc. 

331 — 336 should be written thus: Serpentem magnis 
Ophiucua nomine gyris \ diuidit et torto cingeiitem corpore 
corpus, I explicet ut nodos sinuataque terga per orbea; | respicit 
iUe tamen molli ceruice reflexus | et redit effusis per laxa 
iiolumina palmis | semper iter, paribus beltum quia uiribus 
aequant. signis...erit MSS. 

351 — 358 should be written thus: succedit iniquo | innisum 
spatio, quod terna lampade praesians \ conspicitur paribus, 
Deltoton nomine sidus, | ex simili dictum; Cepheusque et 
Cassiepia | in poenas clinata snas iuxtaque relictam | Andro- 
niedam, uastos metuentem Pristis hiatus, { ni ueterem Perseus 
caelo quoque seruet amorem etc. diui8U8...dispar(a\. dispas)... 
signata MSS. 

363, 364 quern primo curru uolitaatem luppiter alto | 
qnadriiugia conapexit equis] aptu. 

389 extetitft surgentem sidera (al. ad sidera) passu] in 
sidera. 

394 is spurious. 

396 — 399 Bubsequitur rapido contenta Canicula cursu, | 
qua nullum terris uiolentius aduenit astrum | nee grauius 
cedit: nee horrida frigore surgit, | kaeo (al. ne) nacuum solis 
fulgentem deserit orbem] rabido.. -nunc. ..nunc... soli. (nunc... 
ntmc Breiter.) 

407, 408 magna fides hoc poaae color cursusque micantia | 
in radios] ignis ad os. 

414 eraeritum magnia mundum tenet a,ct^ periclis] lacertis. 

424 — -426 cum surgere terram | cerneret, et uerti naturam 
crederet omnem, | montibus atque altia aggestos crescere mon- 
tea] ut 

430, 431 necdum kosUferum sibi quemquam aut numina 
norat | siqua forent maiora suis] hostem fieri. 

451 — 455 should be written thus: awersas frontibua Arctos | 
uno distingui medias claudique Dracone | credimua exemplo, 
quia mens fugientia uiaua | hunc orbem caeli uertentis sidera 
cursu [ tam <signo> simili fultum, quam uertice, fingit, et 
U£raas...quamiiis. ..cardine tam MSS. 
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4Q3 quidquid sahdaiLit, fiammis uatura pepercit] damnis. 

469 — 471 should be written thus: praecipue, medio cum 
luna implcbitur orbe, | certa nitent mundo turn iumina, con— 
ditur oiiiDe { stellarum uulgus, fugiunt nise DomiDe dignae (or 
digna). cum luna (al. Uiiniita)...aine...signa Mss. 

51)9 and 5G0 should be written thus: singula cum tautum 
teneant, tantoque ferantur | te-mporia ex alto aurgentia sidera 
tractu. tempore sex tola. ..luce mss. 

564—566 are all thrte spurious: Scaliger expels only the 
two first and Jacob only the two last. 

612 — 614 estreraamque secana Hydram mediumque sub 
armis | Centaurum aduerso (al. aduersus) concurrit ritrsus in 
axe I et redit in caelum] aduersis Vrsis concurrit 

625, 626 tangit | te, Capricome, tuisque Aquilam designat 
ah astria] deslringit. 

631 — 633 atque haec (al. hoc) aeternam fixerunt tempora 
sedem | immotis per signa modia atatione perenni; | bos no- 
lucres fecere duos] Kither his... foedera {his Huet) or else hos 
aetema. . .foedera sede {aeterna...sede Bentley). 

654 — 657 should be written thus : haec- quoque per totum 
uolitabit linea caelum, | nunc tractum, ad medium uergena 
mundique tepentem \ orbem, nunc septem ad Stellas nee mota 
sub astra; | seu quocumque etc. tantum...7nediumque repente... 
iiujic.sedMSS, 

680 insignemque facit caelato lumine mundum] Either 
caelato culmine or coUato lumine. 

681 — 683 are spurious. 

696 — 698 subit Heniochum, teque, unde profectua, | Cas- 
aiepia, petens super ipsum Persea transit | orbemque ex ilia 
coeptum concludit in ipsa] tunc (or tumque). . . Cassiopen repetens. 

726 — 728 mundi stipatus et orbia | aeriam in nebulara clara 
eompagine uersus \ in euneos alti cogat fundamina caeli] stipator 
an...lacxa...uersa, 

744 — 747 should be written and punctuated tbua: quor 
querimur flammas totum aaeuisae per orbem [ terrarumque 
rogum cunctas araiase per urbea, j cum uaga dispersi fluitarunt 
Iumina currus? { et caelum exustum est: luit etc. quo or quod 
or quid mss. 
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750, 751 Dec mihi cetaoda est /aniae uulgitta uetustas { 
molJior] mdgata fama uetuata. 

769 regesque alios quoa Graecia miait] Thraecia. 

77s — 780 should be written thus: Horatia proles | so(a 
aciea, jmrti uecnon et Scaeuola truitca | nobilior, tota... 
paHus...trunco mss. 

786 Pyrrhi (jnrri) per bella Papiriua ultov] /urti 

790, 791 uictorque neoati | Liuiua Hasdrubalis socio per 
bella Nerone] tenaci. 

794, 795 censu TuIHua oris [ emeritus caelum et Claudi 
magna props^o] hand indigna. 

800 is spurious ; between 801 and 802 two verses have 
fallen out, one of which ia 38G: 799—802 should be written 
thus: luHa: descendit caelo caelumque replebit, \ cemet et in 
coetu diuum magnumque Quirinum | Kquemifue nouum superis 
numen pivs addidit ipse,> \ (386) Caesar, nunc terria post 
caelo maximus auctor, | altius aetherei quam candet circulus 
orbis. repleuit cemit MSS. 

842—844 quin etiara tumidia exaequat dolia flammis [ 
procere diatenta uteros, paiiosque (al. partasque) capellas (al. 
capellos al. capillos) \ mentitur paruis (al. paruos) ignis glome- 
ratus in orbes] artosque capellas... paruos. 

849 should be placed before 847, and 847 — 851 should be 
written thus: et tenuem lougis iaculantur cursibus ignem | 
praecipites stellae, passimque uoiare uidentur, | cum uaga 
per liquidum scintillant lumina mundum; | exiliuntque procul 
uolucris imitata sagittaa, | ardua cum gracili tenuatur semita 
filo. cnnibus...arida MSS. 

864 — 868 should be written and punctuated thus: ruptum; | 
ai uere ratio praebentis semiua tetTas \ in uolucrea ignes posuit 
generare cometas. | sine illas natura faces obscura creauit | 
sidera etc. siue igitur...terrae...ob cuncta mss. 

S71 — 873 should be written thus: sicut Cyllenius orbis | et 
Venus, accenso cum ducit uespere nocteni | sera niteiis, fallunt- 
que oculos rursusque reuisunt. saepe nitent mss. 



A. E. HOUSMAN. 
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II ne ftiut disaiter que loraque Con ext de la meme opitnim 
saya a vir doctus apud the eTer-fascinatiog Ducbesa d'Abrantes. 
And to diacusa an; furtber Ihe unlucky couplet of Solon which 
Prof. Jebb defends so valiantly would certainly seem a sad 
waate of time. Yet considering some of the statements which 
be baa made, in hia article in the last nnmber of tbe Journal 
of Philology, it is necessary to state a few facts in reply, 
which will enable any one wbo cares to make up Lis mind 
on the points at issue to do so without much trouble. ^^ 
ryw Se rmv ftiv ovuexa ^vv^yayov ^^M 

bij/iop, Tt TovTtav irplir rvx^^" fvavadfirjv ; ^^M 

(1) "The reading of the second verse as lutem^ative... 
is in accordance with a suggestion of mine (made in 1891)... 
the Profeasor makes no reference to my responsibility for it, 
although that fact is twice stated on the page with wbicb be is 
dealing." Jebb, op. cit pp. 98, 99. 

Mr Kenyon's first edition of the 'Affijvaitoi/ TioXirela ap- 
peared on January 30, 1891. On February 28th Dr Blass 



proposed the reading rt 



TTpiv Tv^^eiji eTravaaff^v ; 



a the 



Literarisches Ceiitralblatt. This suggestion was reprinted in 
the Classical Remev) for April, 1S91, and the first line was not 
satisfactorily restored till that number, and in the same para- 
graph. I had no means of knowing that at this time Prufessoi 
Jebb had independently made the same proposal, 
(2) " Theognis 255 f. ; 



\ 



KoKKiirrov ', 

TTprjyfia I 



• Bt/eaioraTov' 'K.^arov S' vytaLveiv' 
repTTvoTaToy, rov Tts ip^, to TV)(elv. 
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...'But '(says Prof, Piatt, p. 261) 'the reading ia in the highest 
degree imcertain,' la it ? ip^ to is confirmed hy the beat 
MS., A, which has epdro : it gives good grammar and good 
sense ; there ia no intelligible variant." Jebb, op. cit p. 100. 
The variants are as follows : 

(a) ^Bkttov Se 7re0u^' oS tk epa to TVjfelv. 
(y8) irdvTfov S rj^KTTOv ot t(? ipa to Tvj^elp. 
{7) ^Sta'Tov Se TU-y^elv Jiv Tt5 eKacTO^ ipq. 
I say nothing of small and trifling variations. 

(3) " Theognis 383—386 : 

^_ lfi/rrti<! 8' SK^ov ^oviTiv d-n-^/iova- toI B' dm SetXmv 
^H ^pyuv LcrxovTal Bvfiov, ofKUV •jrevii]i' 

^H fi'^Tep' dfj.TjxaviT/v eka^ov, rd Blieaia ^tXeCcre?, 
^t' dvBptov TrapdyeL Bvfiai' e? dinT\aieii}v. 
Here toX is relative, but it becomes demonstrative if we 
accept A's reading, rff;^oi/Tes....The adoption of iaj^avTe^ in a 
concessive sense., .makes it awkward, or rather intolerable, to 
have a second participle, in the aame sense, just afterwards. 
Ahrens, seeing this, proposed to change tfuXevvTeii into t^iXeiiti- 
Ttav to agree with dvBp&v : a fact which Prof. Piatt doea not 
mention," Jebb, op. cit.. p. 101. 

Bergk reads L<TxovTai...tf)t\evvTo<i...dvSp6';. The objection 
therefore to tfttXevvre'; does not seem to be the double participle. 
Nor do I understand this objection ; I could 611 pages with 
illustrations of such double participles; take one, Theognis 744: 
^pyrov oaTtt dvrip enTot ewv aStieiov 
/Mj Til-' vTr€p0aa-tr}v ieaTe%mv /iijS' opKov d\tTp6v, 
d.\\& Sixaioi 60)11 fii) tA SUata TrdOj). 

(4) "I have now examined Prof. Piatt's accusation of. •■ 
solecism in respect to fikv without Se : and I think that I may 
claim to have disproved his assertion." Jebb, op. cit, pp. 103, 
104. 

What I said was that in Solon fiev always had an anti- 
thetical clause, and that here there is none. I never said that 
f*iv without Be was a solecism. I never said that Solon always 
Kp-nai of Phiiolefjy. vol. xivi. 5 
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I uiswered (tiv with 8e. To say, as Prof. Jebb does further, that 
I va antithetical clause can be supplied, in no way touches m; 
I observation. 

My statementB with regard to the grammar of the couplet 
remain precisely where they were. There is no other instance 
in Greek verse to my knowledge, nor to Professor Jebb's know- 
ledge {else he would have quoted it) of the article as a relative 
resumed by a demonstrative hke tovtcdv\ There is no other 
instance in Solon of a fiev without an antithetical clause ex- 
pressed. Next let us go on to the meaning. I said that the 
version given by Dr Sandys was not in the Greek, and that if 
we construe the Greek fairly we get no sense. Well, what 
Dr Sandys said was that the lines mean : " Earth is my best 
witness whether I had cause enough to ovvar/ari^iv the peoplt 
without going on to do those things which I am blamed for 
not doing." Observe that Dr Sandys puts this as a serious 
statement in the mouth of Solon. It makes sense, because 
Dr Sandys baa inserted the words "whether I had caust 
enough " ■ they are not in the Greek. And if you take them 
away the sense collapses. 

But now Prof. Jebb says that the words are not a serious 
statement of Solon's own at all. "In the two verses now under 
discussion, Solon is quoting the question asked, after his legisla- 
tion, by the malcontents among the popular party, who com- 
plained that he had not gone far enough. They had conceived 
that the aims with which he formed the popular party in- 
cluded a redistribution of property. 'Why,' they asked, 'did 
Solon desist before he had attained those ends for which he united 
tu in common action f ' " 

So then Dr Sandys's version was wrong after all ? Clearly 
this is not the same account of the matter. The lines are no 
longer seriously meant as an expression of Solon's own opinion ; 
they are an ironical expression of the opinion of his adversaries. 
And the important words " whether I had cause enough " are 
now omitted. 

' "Dten MB plenty in HerodotDs, but 5rit book alone chaptere 5, 5^, 113, 
ifuit from the oneertaiaij of his text 134. 133, 173, 174, 177, 133, 193, bat 
he ohrkKuIy vil] not h«i^ ns. In the in iMer books tbe^ are imrer. 
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But doea the new view make sense ? Solon might well 
appeal to the Earth and the slaves he had liberated to say 
whether hia reforms were or were not just. Appeal to tbem to 
say he had not redistributed property and plundered the rich 
he could not. If a lawyer asks his client to bear witness that 
he has done his best for him, that is reasonable ; he would 
never ask him to bear witness that he had not been unfair to 
the prosecution. No, for that he would appeal to the prosecu- 
tion itself. 

Hence, ingenious as is Prof. Jebb's new version, I find 
myself constrained to reject it as much as the former. 

Finally I should like to remark that the arguments against 
the passage are cumulative; they must be considered all 
together. There is no parallel quoted by Prof. Jebb to r&v as 
a relative followed by Tavraiv in this way; there is no parallel in 
Solon to this use of fiev ; and there is no satisfactory sense in 
the couplet when considered in connexion with what follows. 

But meantime I have hit on another remedy somewhat 
better than my former. That, as I said, was a "leap in the 
dark," nor did I ever set much store by it But suppose we 



^^■■ 






"For those reasons did I gather together (rich and poor 
alike), but stopped before the Sij/io? secured these ends." I am 
not blind to the objections which may be made to this also ; 
I desiderate an accusative after ^vvrtyayov: I should prefer 
TovToiv Se B!)fj,ov. But at least tojw has its proper sense, fj.ev has 
its antithetical clause, and the couplet hangs together with 
what follows. " For those reasons," i.e. the slavery of his fellow- 
citizens and so on, " did I gather all together," many from 
strange lands, "hut ceased before ruining the richer classes." 
Another man, he says a little further, would not have so 
ceased. Another difficulty, quite trifling in itself but worth 
something taken with the others, has also disappeared. Solon 
nowhere else pauses after the first foot of a trimeter, as 
I observed in my foi'mer paper. But of course his trimeters 

5—2 
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are so few that do stress whatever could be laid upon this 
separately. 

The change from rt to hk is not great; $€ and re are 
eternally confused, and rt and re not seldom. At Q. Sm. viii. 
423 Koechly and Zimmermann read ovhe for ov n. 

But I fear the couplet is beyond the cure of any Aesculapius, 
unless the remedy be hidden somewhere among those priceless 
treasures we expect from Mr Qrenfell. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 



I. Argonautica. 

this dreary poem is in a very bad condition, 
and drastic measures are often required. I have used 
Hermann's edition (1805), which includes notes of Stephanus, 
Escbenbach, and Gesner, and Abel's (1885), The notation is 
Abel's. 

18. rijyevemv of \vypop a-rr OvpavoO itna^aino 

tnrepfia yovlji. 
€K/j.a^avTo Hermann, meaning I know not what — "moulded 
a melancholy birth" apparently. He defends it by Nicander 
Tker.liO: 

o? Sij SaptraXeijv yeveT)ii eKp-daa-erai htttou, 

but eKp^da-a-erai. there means " imitates." Read e^d^avro, 
" deduced their origin." The giants sprang from the blood of 
Uranus according to Orphic legend ; see frag. 44. 

21. BTjTeiav re 2i7]v6'i. 

SrjTeCrjv Tlaiavot, Abel with more zeal than discretion. I 
think that Oifrelap is simply a tmnsposition of n/ffeiav 
"nursing" from tjjAi;. Whether Ti^fft) could mean " Tlrdtj" or 
not is a disputed point ; anyhow " the words are perpetually 
interchanged in MSS." (L. & S.); though TtjffeCa is not given, 
TiT0ela is, and if any one likes to go further and say that 
TijBeiav is here a corruption of mdelav (or TLrdei'qv), let him 
do ao by all means. Tales of the infancy of gods were a stock 
subject in Orphic, Eleusinian and .limilar gibberish. 
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91, icai yrip pa woTi ^oipop ^epoevra, 

veiarov 65 KtvSfitova, X(t^? e? •rrvdp.eva yaiij?, 
fiovvov air avQpmirmv TreXaaai Koi voa-Toti dvevpflv... 
After this the editors mark a lacuna. But all that is 
wanted is to read <ev0p>wv erXij? for Kev6p,mva, Xir^i; (witb 
fiovvov in the next line) and no lacuna need be assamed. 
And who will not be reminded of three of the loveliest lines in 
Dante {Parad. xsxi. 79) ? 

Donna in cui la mia speranza vige 
E che soffristi per la mia salute 
In Inferno lasciar le tue vestige. 
118. -n-pwTa Be elSa ffir/v 'HpasX^o? GeLoio. 
elZa is a pretty form, is it not ? But our author wrote 
•77 para, h' ia-fiBa, for this particular hiatus could not be 
paralleled from him and he is thinking of Homer X 582, 593. 

143. ^diiySai, inrkp Al^vji^, vaarov B" oikolo XaOfadai. 

See Hermann's note. I should prefer i/ottov B' otKov re 
XaOeadai to auy correction there proposed. These genitive 
terminations in Epic verse are confused marvelloualy in 
MSS. — see e.g. 178 of this poem, whei'e a line ends 'Ao-KA-Tprtoto 
elveKa Xw07}9 ! 

181. AvyK€V^ S" 8s T^XiiTTa BC alSSpo<; ijSe 6a\da-irif>! 



What are al8epa<i 0ev6ea ? Read aWepa t ijSe. 

183. /Louj'o? btt' avdpiii-naiv Beivatiriv OTriitreev ourroK. 

Perhaps Setcot? wTTfOTreei' ? Hermann indeed says in bis 
generally admirable dissertation on the age of the writer that 
the vicious caesura is found in the poem four times, " quibua 
quidem locis ad negligentiam poetae magis quam ad aetatem 
indicandam utar." If there really were three other examplea 
of it in him, I should leave 183 unquestioned. But are there ? 
The other three alleged are 

215. vol firjv Kol Biaaoi opirijice'i dp.vp.ovet; ^kov. 

669. o'7rei!5oi'T69 irpo'jfoal'i ^S' elvl viffjapyetrip SXaii. 

726. 'ISfiov' 'A^avTioBrjv Tt^uv re KV^epvijT^pa. 
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lo dir6 coaa incredibile e vera. The last two lines are 
Hermann's own emendations, and the peculiar beauty of it is 
that in his note on 669 he positively says " nostra emendatio 
nihil, puto, vitii relinquit," and then he talks of the negligence 
of the poet'. Besides, 66i) is rank nonsense, and I shall have 
more to say of it later on. The only real instances therefore 
are 183 and 215, and I think it accordingly prohable that 183 
at any rate should be corrected. The other too looks rather 
strange and is very likely corrupt, but I see no way of 
emending it. Whether the form tuTToiTreey is found elsewhere I 
doubt, but it is no stranger than many forms in this fellow, 

220. Gesner's fley for e^v is, I think, right. 

244. ai-^a 60QV itOTi KVfia Kareipvaai eiiXaXov 'Apyw. 

I do not understand Ooov lev/ia. Perhaps al^' HXlov. If 
this wore divided as al^a Xiov, it might be changed by a had 
guess to the text. 

266. S17 TOT eiriffpo/ieova'a To/iapta? e«Xue 0»;7o?. 

It is plain that exXue is wrong, and I put down expaye 
against it. But on coming to 1156 I find iTri^po/j.eova-a To/ia- 
piai exXcvye ^ij^d?, which ia obviously right here too. 

273. ifijSei, Be ^pev '"Iriiraiv. 

Read iyjOee as at 116. The poet uses a bacchius in this 
position occasionally but avoids it as a rule, 

297. ''Hpij9 evvea-lrjffi TeTifiivop Aktouos vlov, 

Qi? SfJ ol «Xeo9 eerdXov iir i(TiToiJ.evoLiTiv owa^ev. 

ij for m? Hermann, accounting for the corruption by the fiact 
that the next line begins with o?. Better keep ws and read 
oTTttfoi. The poet is thinking of such lines as Od. a 95. 

315. JtooTa/ioif -jrepl S' alfj.a Trupfj yeov iv6a koI evBa. 

" ^tooTap-op codd." says Abel. " ^(aoTap-vav vulgo" says Her- 
mann. Gesner defends fmoTa/ii/ui' "cum Ta.p.va> sit Homericum, 
et p.v non faciat uecessario positionem." I know not what deep 

1 The taxaa bad scauuoa is introduced wantoal; by Wiel, followed b; Abel, 
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sleep haa fallen upon all these commentatora, nor where they 
can find such a compound as t,fii>o-\a,ti.ooi, but it is quite clear 
what " Orpheus " said was ^aoTOftav, like xaparofiSip. 

trvpj} Hermann for Trvpi, and this is clearly the right read- 
ing though Abel deserts it. But ^eoy? surely Orpheus did not 
take the blood and pour it about. The poet is thinking of 
phrases like Od. \ 3C, and what he wrote was peev, 

311. TtifitK S' afiiravtra^ Sia yfj^ ot^M ')^eip6<;. 

Siffarj^ for Sia y^? codd. dett. SoXi-f^rii ottjio 1^70? Hermann, 
though what he means neither he nor the editors who follow 
him tell us. "Stopping the rudder" is an unintelligible 
manceuvre. The Argonauts are sailing north and want to 
put in at Mount Pelion, The steersman would then turn his 
rudder to the left, and we should read Xai-ij^ olijia ^eipo?. 
Aeschylus has Xai.a<; x^'^P''^ f*"" " o" ^^^ '^f* " (P^om. 714). 

But what then is dfiTraixjaiil I could think of nothing 
better for it than dyicXivai;, which is at any rate as near as 






3 to j(eip6<;. And so I was not a little 



3 arnving 



at 1205 to find cKaiov vTrfyKXtvai ot'^iov, which aeema to settle 
the question altogether. 

PTjof was ao ancient variant for xeipa'i at Od. e 277 and 
some modern editors actually adopt it. But it is nothing but a 
reckless and had conjecture by some one who could not make 
eV dpia-Tspa x^'po? mean " on the left hand " logically. As if 
it were not the very essence of an idiom to be illogical ! What 
would such critics make of the English " head over ears and in 
he fell " or the French " k qui mieux mieus " ? 

424. irpetr^vraTOV re koX avroreXy ■n-oXvfi/T]TiP 'Epara. 

We are here in the middle of a summary of the Orphic 
cosmogony, according to which "Love burst forth flower- 
fashion, a bird with gold on his wings" out of chaos, aino- 
TfX^ does not seem to me to suit the passage at all well. 
Probably we should read avToyev!}. The two words are confuseil 
in the fragments; compare frag. 4, line 8 (=vfrag. 6, line 9) with 
frag. 6, line 10, the rest of the line in each case being filled up 
to suit the epithet. 
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436. S^pev S' dtovTei doiB-!}'; 

<nr^\vyyo^ ■n-po-rrdpoiSev raXvtryafoi'Te? e/iifivov. 

Can efiifipov be right? The beasts would rather dance to 
Orpheus than " remain," and aXva-Ka^ovrev certainly suggests 
movement, not rest. In the next line too we have oteovol t 
eKVicXovvTo. Kead iBLveov. Homer has SiveueaK d\v(op {II 12). 

440. aiirap opwv Keinavpa^ eBdfi^ee, X^'p' ^'"■' ««/"'■&) 
' ' eTTiaaeiaiv. 



Kapv^ is plainly wrong. X^'P' Hermann, which is sense, 
TraXfim Wiel, which ia not. But a man in surprise does not 
clap his hands together, he smites hia thigh, as Homer often 
tells us. Read p-^pai, as /i and x are often confused and Ki)p^ 
might be turned into /capirS by a bad guess. At 205 the MSS. 
have eif>riffo^ for Kv<f)t]/io'i, which shows that corruption in our 
text may date from the period when /i was liable to be con- 
fused with /3 and k. 

Of course a Centaur (unless indeed he were an andro- 
centaur) could not really slap his thigh, at least the process 
would be inconvenient and the Argonauts might have laughed 
at him. But our poet was just the man to repeat phrases with 
a parrot. However he certainly describes the Centaur as 
trampling with bis hoofs in the next line. 

460. n^Xiov iKPev<TavTe>!. 

eKveveiv may mean to "avoid" a sword or a blow (L, and S.). 
But the Argonauts are simply rowing away from Pelion, where 
they had landed; how can they be said to avoid it? Bead eh 
veva-avre^ (or e? if e? it must be); the rowers would bend to- 
wards Pelion as they rowed out to sea. 

475. For K€v read xat. The two words are often confused, 

484. ^vOev e? '^WrjoirovTov vwt}^ov^ tf>epev ovpa^, 

^L aiepaTjt Zeipvpo^, (rreii'^f dtrarepQev 'h^ihav. 

^^ Ahydoa was no narrower than any other town, in fact 

■'BTusaeus talks about evpia Bijiiov 'A^vBov, and why should they 

sail aTrarep^ei'? Read certainly Kad6-!Tep6ev 'A^vBov (cp. Od. 

7 170) and perhaps retVa? for o-Teitoj?. So far from keeping 
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aTrdTfpdeif, the Argonauts proceed to land on the east coast of 
the Hellespont 

510, 721. tj>C^.eTO in both these lines is altered to <f>C\aTo. 
It is curious that the same corruption should have occurred in 
both independently, and considering how the poet revels in all 
manner of mixed aoriats and strange forms, it may be better to 
let thia also fura rolai yeu^ffffai. 

643. Tofj S a<t>afuipTi]cravTo<i "TKa^ i^iKero 1/1709 

\d6prj eTrttrTroftevoi. 
Heracles having gone ashore to hunt, Hjlaa goes after him. 
No one has put a plausible interpretation upon dtfta/uipTrj- 
travTO'i, Read rtu 5 ap' ap.apT-qtra'i afi "TXa^. afi having 
dropped out dp.apr^aa'i has been put into the genitive with 
rou for TM to fill up the scansion. The poet was thinking of 
Od. 188 : 

T&) 8' eK folicov ffrjtrav afi,apTr)<ravTe<i afi dfi,<j>m. 
As in some other places he has not applied hia knowledge 
of Homer very well, for Hylas could hardly be said strictly 
afiapTetv, when he only followed. 

667. evda S' atpopftriOevrei vtt' elpeirirj re KafiovTet 
QlOwmv p.eya aarv ^adeir) xeKtrafiev dxr^ 
tTirevSovTe'i •n-po^oali tjS" iv vi^apyiaiv vKait; 
etnrepat avXiaSivTev i^oTrKiairap^Oa Boptrov. 
This passage is desperately corrupt. And the contributions 
of the commentators to elucidating it are hardly considerable 
enough to deserve mention. I conceive that it should run 
somewhat as follows : 

evdev a^opp.7]6evTe'i vir elpeirij/ re Kap.ovre'i 
BiOwmv iLkya 5.aTV • « • 

<eV ■roTap.ov> ■7rpo-)(pa'ta-i- ^adeij/ KiXtra/iev dxTJi 
a-jrevSovrei * ' <37rw?> eVi ra.p^e<Ti,p ifXij; 
SffTTepai avkiaBevTc^ ii^o-n-\i<jaaifie$a Sopwov. 
At 667 evBev is surely right for evSa 8". Then at 668 
there is nothing to govern dinv ; some participle has dropped 
out, In the next line the critics admit sorrowfully that they 
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can make aeitber bead nor tail of airev^ovTei irpoj^oali or 
of vn^apyetTtv. Obviously -n-poxoait must mean at tbe mouth 
of a river and we may be practically certain that Orpheus 
said iv TTOTafiov -Ttpo-jfoali or iTpoj(o^<TL (if irpo^^oalai is iin- 
posaible in this poem which I much doubt). That ev 
vi^apyeaiv v\ai<i conceals ivl rap^eaiv v\i]v, a Homeric 
phrase, can I think hardly be questioned ; some may prefer 
rapipia-iv vXai'i, but I take it that vXaiv was changed to agree 
with i/i^apye<nv when that was supposed to be an adjective. 
Something must then be inserted to govern e^o-rkura-aLfieOa ; 
oTTWf, if my memory serve me, does not occur elsewhere in 
the Argonautica but surely the poet might have used it. 
etftoirXia-a-aifteda is the best reading to judge from Hermann's 
apparatus : " vulgo et^o-rrXiaaaneda, Voss. e<f>a)Tr\iffa-dfieda, 
Ruhnk. Vind. e^otrXiaaoliieBa." But Abel gives the MSS. 
reading as £cf)oirXia-a-ro/j.eSa which would do just as well. 

The Homeric phrase (0 606 and cp. E 555) is ^a^g'ij? ipl 
rap^eaiv HXi/';. This would suggest that ffa9elri has got into 
the wrong place as Trpo'^oaU has done. And ^aSetr] dxTt} is 
no doubt an odd phrase, but perhaps may mean "deep sand." 
Also a-TrevBovre'i very likely did not begin its line. 

686. ^vp,^Xi}T€'i ■jrliTTOva-iP eV dW'^Xrjaiv lovaai. 

Look at the past tenses all round, and read fw/t^Xijre? 
avveiTttrTov. The ductus litterar-um would suggest r eaiirfmov 
but I cannot persuade myself that the re can be construed, 
and we have trvfnrea-ov at 699. 

748. ov St'ii^T)? Bpo5 aliTu •jtoXvi t evBaXka Xeiiiwv. 

Hermann desperately writes koX evdaXee^ Xeip.wve<s, not 
attempting to account for ttoXu?. Probably Orpheus said 
TTOJj? T eiiBaXea and then some word like tjtop^d (see 1113) 
which has been replaced by Xeip-aiv either as a gloss or a 
supplement. This would at least account for the MSS. reading. 

As for eiiBaXia, I can see no reason for doubting it. Very 
likely the poet may have been hazy on the distinction between 
ev6dXT\'i and €u5ii\?J?, but even if he was not, there was no 
reason why he should not use a word he might get from 
Pindar. And we know that he read his Pindar ; see 55, 
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749. iv8a S' 'Apd^ew pev/ui fKyaffpe/i^rov TroTo/iow, 

ef ov &epfj.(oS(ov, 4>a(Ti? Tavatt re piov<Tiv. 
Three rivers cannot flow out of another. Read el<s ov. 

752. fiV)(aTOK eireTrXeiofiep '6pp.oK 

Ovpwv X-ivSainap re. 

But the Argo only sailed fey these people. Hence Slotbou- 
wer proposes ftv^oiTovi; irape-jrXeiofieii opfiav^. But what are 
the '6p^iai ? Read ovpov<!, which has got into the next line as a 
proper name of a fabulous nation no one ever heard of; the 
real name has disappeared altogether and it were idle to guess 
at it. 

758. ip-)(ap.£Vt}>i J70O? eV d-Treipova Koa-pov. 

Apollonius Rhodius (iv 633) has e-n), SapSovtov Trekayov 
xal arn-eipova koXttov, and no doubt we should here read 
koXttov for Koa-p-ov. Curiously enough at 262 the MSS. give 
trovrov for icoa-p.av, excellently restored by Abel, dneipova 
K6cr)i.ov in the Orphic Hymns XI 20 and xni 4 is quite 
different ; there Koapov means the universe, which is not 
appropriate here. 

800. Read virep for vtrip. 

808. dSavdroK IkIKovi- Trepl yap 01 reti^ea Xdfnre. 

To call people like gods because their arms glitter upon 
them seems too feeble for anything. By reading -rripi we may 
contrive to get a little better sense, though it is still bad 
enough. 

816. 01 Hermann for xev. Better Kai. 

825. Place a mark of interrogation after pdxerrdai. 

843. Sifre Se Srj M.ivvai<Ti, toItjv dveveinaro ijnavijif. 

Mtviiaiv Abel. Better read Mivvaiin Totnjv. Speaking 
from memory I should say that toctjc (not toCi)v) dveveUaTo 
tpavtiv is the regular formula ; you will certainly find it at 
Musaeus 121, and thrice in Coluthus. I doubt the expediency 
of changing to Mivvpai as the editors ai'e continually doing in 
this poem. 
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904. ei lit] Tts TtXera? TreXao-et Kai dva&KaL KaOapfiwv, 
reXeratv MSS., apparently to give some construction to 
ireXda-et, though the would-be corrector should have taken 
trouble further to write 6va6\oK re for kol dvtrffka. But it 
is •jreXda-€i itaelf which is wrong. The future tense ia indeed 
just defensible, but that it ia not altogether natural may be 
seen from Schneider's conjecture ■jreXaa-ai. Read TeXeTtiv re 

974. ^ fiev yap Bifiav eer^^e aiSijpeov, j/v xaXeova-i 
IlavSatpj}!/ ■)(divLoi. 

Read elye (ej^e one MS.) and ■)(0ovi'rjv. 

993. For iir read eV. 

1007. Koifirjirwi B' '6 ye <pv\a wainjfiepiav avdpai-rraiv. 

irairrifiepiiDv is absurd, as are Gesner's and Hermann's 
explanations of it. Can travrjyepiaiv be the original, like 
ofirjyepeei ? Sleep lulls all men to rest together. 

1022. 0)9 oi fiiv irepl K<Sa^ inrrtmeov. 

ofiLXeov Abel. Rather eiroOirvvav. (I since find myself 
anticipated in this, but leave it if haply it may help to 
influence some future editors.) 

1038. -n-Xetov iveiyofievoi TrorafioO TOfiov. 

t6/wp is supposed to mean an arm of the river, but there is 
nothing in the passage to suggest this, and rofioi would be a 
very strange vford for it. rovov ? see L. & S. s. v, iii. 

1079. iK S' dtpap 'Ap7^ 

ofyev hntrpoBeovtra fitd a-T€ivoia peeBpov. 

For ayev read afev. 

1089. x^*f^' ^' ovxeT efi.ip.vav. 

They were so tired they could row no longer, but what a 
way of expressing it ! However it may be defended ; it is an 
echo of Iliad 11 102 : A"a? 8' oilxer' e/xi/ive. There IfUftve 
meajis "held his ground," hence our poet uses it badly for 
" held out " in any way. 
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ov yap 01 X47^ «t/p«K vro rwoi^a iptwf 

Kt(yff or k\41v^v 4I3S. iuii^p Hennann. It certmnly 
looks as if tctivrfv were a correction of the m^aoiiigless KXtiv'iv, 
nor cloes Kctt^f improve upon xavrfw. What an "empty sea" 
ii I do Dot know. We mtist start from cXcii^ir therefore which 
is the most likely to put us oo the right track. And what it 
at once suggests ia \fiy)v; if there were do wisds, the sea would 
naturally he smooth. 

1115, trairre'i 6ft^^ artXBome^ iftijXijcttjv ipaxeu^. 

Read oiiijXiKij} epaTfii^. The hiatus would cause corrup- 
tion, but is perfectly lawful. 

1123. €v fi£V yap Piiratov Spo^ Kal KaXiruK avx^" 
amoXla^ etpyovatv. 

For iv read iic. 

1181. 6fi€i ■xpviTopoa't Ax^poif ipvtpov Sta j(fopov. 

j(pvtTop6av should at least be 'xpvaopor)^, hut I do not 
unilerstand why Acheron should assume the epithet of Factolus. 
Besides the next line goes on with opyvpoeihK SBap irpoplav 
and this antithesis of gold and silver is simply silly. x^P'^'^P"^'^ 
would not be an entirely inconceivable word, and the peculiarity 
of Acheron's flowing above ground, as it here does, might well 
be marked by an epithet. 

1188, Avyxeii^ eliTei/6f]rrfv o ydp rijXtcrrov Sirtair^. 

Read oirwirei. 

1201. tiWa ol t/Xl^aTOi Trerpt) vtpX iravra iri^vicep 
v^'tiXt}- rd Be KaXd <f>Vfi ftevoeitcea SiSpa. 

Heyne, suo more, wished to expel the second of these lines 
as spurious. What it is supposed by the editors to mean I 
cannot conceive. If KoXa could be used for trees we should 
get a meaning, and it is not perhaps beyond our poet's 
audacity. 

1204. dvkrpi-^e S' ol-^' dvopwav. 

dvirpe^ev S' avapaieav Schneider. Rather dverpeire S' n^ 
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1226. 'li SetX)}, Ti vii troi toItjv K-virpt^ rSiraae fioipav ; 
ov yap TOi XeKaSfffBe, rdnep pe^avre'i iKveXirSe 
vrjuov ii})' fifj,eTip7]v TraveTaiiTtov, 

These are the first words of Circe to Medea. It is very flat 
of her to say : " you have not forgotten." Read ov yap roi /i' 
ekade^ ye. The singular is quite natural after the preceding 
line. But ■n-averwa-ioi' is also wrong ; the word gives no satis- 
factory meaning and has no proper construction. Probably the 
original was an adjective agreeing with vfja-oy but I cannot 
guess what. 

1237. a-iTov Koi p.i8v Xapov ^x^iv koI Kpea -rroWo. 
Read xal Kpelara TroWa. 

1240. av S' ap iTreiyofiivoiffi 0eev Xiyvif oJpoi; (ijJtjj?. 

avrap for &v S' ap', aijvai for aijTTjT Hermann, both prob- 
ably rightly. But what then is Seev? " ovpos! drirr]^ non 
dicitur," no, nor ovpot Beev neither. When a goddess sends 
visitors away from her island, it is her custom, like a Lapland 
witch's, to "give them a wind," as Od. e 268, /i 1+9. Circe 
being the goddess here in question, it is likely that the author 
would have the latter of these two passages in mind : iic/ievov 
ovpov Tel TrXTtcnaTiov. So here be wrote eKevyo^ievoiaiv Xei 
\iydv ovpov dfjirai. Or perhaps tev, but where a line has gone 
so far in decay aa this one, it is hardly worth while to trouble 
about a letter more or leas. 

1238. icoiXy enrl Xvyp^ Se 7rept<TTpo(fidS7iv dXdXTjTo. 
Bead certainly KoCXtf> e<^' eiXtyfiat Se and perhaps eXiXiiCTo. 



fhirlpool of Charybdis, and 



The Argo is spinning round i 
aXdX-riTo is scarcely the right word. 

1263. KoX vTi IXvoi e'feo-owo-e. 

Still Charybdis. Clearly mvd waa not the danger. Qu. 
tXXiJo? ? Hesychius says ei\i)s = tXiJs, but surely etXo! would 
be connected with eiXm, eiXv/j.a and so on, and IXXv-; would 
stand to it as tXXm to eiXto. Schneider had objected to tXvo^ 
before me and conjectured diSov or etXi^o^ r eadaxre. 
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1321. ov fiev Srj <pi\ov ftrrlti aTro (rtfi' (Sa'aaffai ofisvvov, 
XiXTpcov re tnepiaat Xverai t' £« •nvptrov epetro^. 

OTTD atf)' (oaaaOai. is Hermann's conjecture. The old 
vulgate d-rroppiouatrQai is perfectly right, I think. The active 
pwa> is almost certainly found at 1204, dvapmiov, and the first 
aorist middle might be expected to have the active sense. 
(At 1257 di'appcoa-aa-dav in intransitive use is read, but the 
MSS. have dvapp(i>aea6ai and I suspect the original was 
dvappdeirdai,) 

With the next line compare the pretty line of Musaeus : 
<Tvv ^etfidpiap B' oKTivtv de^ero Trvpam epi^rcov. 

And TTvpa-oi is used in a similar way several times in the 
Anthology. But our poet has used it as badly as usual, and 
spoilt a good metaphor. exXva-ai is the important word, it is 
breaking off a marriage that is condemned, and irvpa-ov eparo^ 
is used as a mere periphrasis for epwra. The difference 
between epaiTOi and eparaiv is significant of the two poetfi' 
scansion ; Musaeus, like the other very highly polished late 
epic writers, always ends a line with a long syllable if he can ; 
our poet does not care about such niceties. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 




A HOMERIC IDIOM DEFENDED. 



Till quite recently it has been an imchallenged view that 
the optative with xev or av was used by the Homeric poets in 
the same sense as a past tense of the indicative with the same 
particles. That there are many iustauces of this in the Alex- 
andrine text cannot be denied, and it is much harder to imagine 
how the idiom should have got into it if it is not Homeric, than 
it is to believe that it is genuine. The very distinguished 
critics who have lately called it in question do not appear to 
have considered the problem from that point of view. Nor do 
I understand their logic. Is it that an idiom which is not 
Attic cannot be Homeric, and therefore xai vv ksv ev6' airo- 
XotTo is not Homeric Greek for "he would have perished"? 
But if so we can equally well prove that k€p itself is not 
Homeric. And why not argue that an idiom which is not 
Homeric cannot be Attic ? Because we learn Attic grammar 
first, and can never quite throw off its influence when we come 
to Homer; I know no better reason. 

But I for one should scarcely have taken pen in hand to 
defend the orthodox position if this had been all. What has 
long troubled me is the occurrence of this idiom twice with the 
present optative. That it should be found with the aorist seems 
much simpler and more natural and till quite lately I did 
grievously suspect the present. I think I may claim to have 
shewn that the aorist infinitive retains a very definite past 
sense in one idiom which has been lost to Attic, after fi.kXKai\ 
it therefore is not surprising that we should find the aorist 
cjptative with a stronger past sense in Homer than it has in 
-Attic. But the present optative is a very different affair. And 
^^H Joitmal of Philolotjy . toi.. xxvi. 8 
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if thi? fKii-isL was commonly used in this way we can ea^y 
iinderstaad that a cuuplc of presents might have iotraded by 
mistake into the Alexandrine text. 

Two considerations however favour strongly the belief tliat 
the present optative, though much rarer, is nevertheless genuiDfe 
In the firat place these conditional clauses referring to past 
time are apt to get into confusion in many languages. Thus 
we find Burke himself writing: "Snch a prodigy would have 
filled any common man with superstitions fears. He tvould 
exorcise that. shapeless nameless form and by everything sacred 
would have adjured it to tell..." {Speech on the Nabob of 
Arcot's Debts, paragraph 18). Here we actually have a present 
thrust in between two aoripts in a conditional sentence. There 
are instances alao in Shakespeare. Again in French one always 
says Je seraia mart for / should luive died; in such a case as 
Bourget, Oruelle Sniffme, p. 129: "Si eette horrible aventure 
avait dur^, je serais morte," it is true that I should be (iww) 
dead is logical, but it is not so with the following: " II serait 
mort de confusion s'il avait demand^ sa route k qui que ce 
fflt" (Cherbnliez, Amours Fragiles, p. 232). Then for Italian 
take Paradiso xv 127: "Saria tenuta allor tal maraviglia," and 
compare xxvii 85 and sxxiil 77. The use of the present 
subjunctive for the pluperfect in Latin is similar, as Virgil 
Aeneid Vlli 691 and often in Plautus. Again Firdausi's 
favourite ffu/ti (thou wouldst have said) is like etiroi'i «e, 
but now and then he drops into gu,t, which is Xeyow lee 
properly ; Homer always says t^aiT/i. Finally in Spanish such 
an idiom is the commonest thing in the world, indeed it is 
the regular (though not universal) construction; the most 
striking sentence I know to illustrate this is the following: 
" Hu^lgome porque todavia sintiera pena y me dolieTun mie 
carnes vi^ndolas despedazadas y tragar de aquelloa que con 
tan buena voluntad lo hicieran, y yo mismo lo hiciet^ por no 
diferenciar de los de mi ser y dar con esto causa 4 ser sentido." 
Lamrillo de formes, Segunda Parte, cap. iv (the earlier of the 
two second parts). 

Such confusion being then so common, why should it not be 
found in Homer ? 
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And the second consideration is this. The two passages in 
question are N 343, ^aXa k€ GpairvieapSio^ eit} \ 05 rare y>i$ii<Teie 
fiSwi/ irovov oils' aKa-^^oiTo, and P 70, tvQa Ke peta ^ipoc kXvt^ 
Tei)-)(ea JlavBot^aa | 'ArpetSrjt. ei fJ.^ ' foi arfa.17aa.TO ^ol^ov 
' ATroXKair. The two verbs eti? and (fiepoi. are evidently excep- 
tional in one respect of great importance for this question ; 
they have no aorist of their own, and so it is not strange to 
find the present optative doing duty for the aorist. That it is 
no baseless apecuiation that a present may be used for an aorist 
when no proper aoriat is to be had, can be shewn clearly by an 
examination of the optative as used in wishes. 

I find in my notes 105 pure optatives of this kind from the 
Odyssey, and I believe the list is pretty complete. It is necea- 
saj^ to divide them into two classes, those which express a 
wish vaguely referring to any {moatly future) time, and those 
which refer distinctly to the present. Thus ws dvaXoiTo xal 
aXKoi; is indefinite, eW w? ^^aoi,fi.t is definite. As might be 
expected, we find the present of the optative used in the latter 
class; and aa a matter of fact we find the aorist used in the 
former. Such phrases as at yap rovro, ^eive, feiro? TereXeo-- 
ftevov €17} may be included among the presents. Very rarely 
we find an aorist or pluperfect referring to past time ; this is 
very clear in v 79: vvv p-rfT €ti}'i, ^ovydle, fj,rire yivoio, and 
o- 237: veijoiev Kefi>a\d<;...\e\vivro Be 7114(1. ..(not "would that 
they might be some time reduced to that condition," but 
" would that they were now in it "). I do not recollect any 
other instance of this uae in Homer, but it is very significant, 
and I do not remember that it has yet found ita way into the 
grammars. 

The present is very rare except with etrjv. We have 
hvvaip.T)v { = hvvaro'i iXT)v) at i 523, and ^^doifii along with etij 
at f 468 and 503. The aorist of all sorta of verbs is on the 
other hand exceedingly common. 

Now let us look at the exceptiona to the rule. There is no 
instance of an aorist used when the present would be expected, 
but there are several on the other side. 8 232, repeated in the 
probably spurious e 10, ;^aA.eTros t eii/ ical ata-vXa pe^oi: 8 409, 
d^p TO if>epoiev dvapTrd^aaai deWat : v 44, ivtf>paivone pre- 
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ceded by -Tranja-eiav and evpotfii. and followed by 
again eiif. f iOfi.elev: 496, eiij: <r 141,rt^e^to 
(7(75 ^("P^ ^ewi' e^oi : v 64, or;^oiTo, preceded by eXoio and 
followed by /SaXot. ThuR ^efot, evippaivoire and exot, the only 
verbs among them which have aorists, either follow eli) and are 
so to say attracted into the present by it, or are mixed up with 
aorists so that there is no possibility of a mistake in the mean- 
ing arising from the incorrect present. The others are the 
often recurring eiijc with one instance each of if>epaiev and 
o'j(piTo, none of which have any aoriat of their own. 

Are we not justified on a review of this evidence in Baying 
(1) that the tenses of the optative are more differentiated in 
Homeric than in Atttc Greek, and therefore that it is not in 
the least astonishing that <lTr6\ana ksv should mean " would 
have perished," especially when we actually find /tij ^kvow 
meaning "would that thou hadst never been born," and (2) that 
when a verb has no aorist of its own the present optative 
may be used instead, and therefore that it is not in the least 
astonishing to find ^kpot, and eii; at P 70 and N 343 instead of 
the aorist, especially when those two presents have actually 
appeared again doing duty for aorists in this other enquiry? 
Here ends the main argument. But it may be as well to 
append a few remarks. 

(1) It is nob very easy to say exactly which optatives 
express actual wishes. Thus I do not think e;^ois and ^avaa- 
iTOK at a 402 can be called wishes; if we consider the preceding 
lines we should say they mean : " anyhow you can keep your 



reign over your 



house." Eurymachus 



certainly does not wish it. He goes on to express a wish in 
the next line in a very different tone. For my own part I 
should like to think that the optatives in the following Unea 
were wishes: 

Sefffiiol /lev Tpi^ Totraoi direipoiie^ aftipl^ ejfoiev, 
u/«i9 S eia-opdone deal iraaai re deaivai, 
avrdp hfwv eSBoi/ii irapd j^vere^ ^ AtfipoStTij. 

{d 340—342.) 
For aa the aorist would then be the right tense it would be J 
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a further bit of evidence against the lay of DemodocuH. But I 
cannot think them an iniiepeudeut wiali; they are a develop- 
ment of the preceding line, at -yap tovtq "fsvoiTO, and represent 
a sort of mixture between a wish and a statement of what 
would be the fact, a conditional sentence without xev. Exactly 
like this are the linea ^193 seqq. 

6(1; /ieJ" vvv vfSiv e-rrl ypovov ^fiev eBaBrj 
^Se fieBv yXvicepon kKiitL-i}'; evTorrdev iovai, 
SaivvtrOai aKeovr, dWoi S' eVt fipyop eiroiev 
pijiBUo^ K£V en-eira ic.t.\. 



' this is a wish ; it means " suppose we had 



No one c 
food, etc," 

(2) Some further evidence for the atfrist use of ijv and 
etjiepov. In a simile {$ 495) we find ijen when we should 
expect an aorist, though it may be possible to explain it other- 
wise ; anyhow the fact remains that the only imperfect to he 
found in a simile in Homer ia this word. In the phrase 
■)(€pvt^a K d/i<f)l-7roKo'; ■rrpo-)(ptp eVe^^ei/e (f)£pov<ra we should 
expect an aorist participle, but no doubt Homer is somewhat 
careless in such matters. At 1, 349 aoi S' aS Xoi^i/v ipepov 
clearly means " I have brought it," and one would rather ex- 
pect an aorist. In o 37iS ^epea-Bai occurs along with four aorista. 
M 96 : hv 'Apdr^rjOev ipepov '{ttttoi, " whom his steeds had 
borne." n 6139 and 679 : ipepav = aorist participle. The 
phrase used of the divine sandals, ra fiiv i^epov -^/liv i^' 
vyprfV j ^8' eV atreipova yalav afia ttvoiijit' avefioio, is some- 
what strange, and perhaps not to be paralleled in Homer, but 
is repeated too often to allow of any suggestion of coiTuption. 
We should expect either a gnomic aorist or a present, aud 
tftepei would have scanned just as well. To suppose that Homer 
would have used tftepov in place of a gnomic aorist appeal's out 
of the question ; and it ought to have been augmented besides. 
We must say that the past tense is due to the preceding past 
tense e'S^o-aTo, and is illogically attracted into it from the 
present, just as we find Xenophon writing e-TrXevaav elt A^lfo'i 
TTOTap.oii'i avTiov T^i; Aafiyjrdieov Siei^e S' 6 'EXXijtrTTOi'To? 
TavTy o-raBiovi w? irei'Teffat'SeKa, and <nr^X^e,..ei? XevKotppvp, 
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at X 12 in the same way; if we must so take it, it is another 
instance of an incorrect use of the present. It ia also at least 
possible that «ij at ^ 184 means " it would have been." 

The number of lines in which the optative aorist may with 
great advantage be so construed is so great that I will only 
refer to a few. At S 167 a'l tcev dXdXicoiev KaicoTtjra should be 
construed " who would in that case have defended him " ; at 
S 205 it is perhaps better to construe feitroi lea'i pi^eie " as a 
wise man would have said and done in your place " than 
" would say and do," at v 392 yevono considering the context 
seems better taken in the same way. But the two phases of 
thought melt so insensibly into one another that in passage 
after passage it is impossible to decide which is the better 
rendering, and one has to acquiesce again in the remai'k of 
Haupt, that the first stage is to translate, the second to see 
that translation is impossible. 

(4) Up to the present I have assumed the idiom to be not 
Attic. But was it not ? Look at tliese passages : Aristophanes 
Knights 413 : t) fiaTijv y' &v d-TrofiaySaXia^ fftTovfievoi; Toa'avroi 
iicTpa<j)elt)v. (Mr Merry quotes Romer on the subject and 
Plato Apology 33 e, but the last passage is quite inconclusive 
and proves nothing.) Aristophanes it may be said was a 
poet and constrained by verse, but what of the orators ? 
Antipho 126 : iyai ftiir ovv ttoji; &v e7ri0ov\evcrai/ii airr^, ei fir) 
Koi eTve^ovXevBtjv vtt avrov ; Lysiaa 1-54 : ovB' oi irdXaL 
TrXovtnoi BoKOviTet! elvat d^ia \6yav ej^^oiev av i^eveyxeiu. 
Lycurgus 167 : xal tqov ireirpayfievtop ai toiovtol &v /ieTda-^oiev. 
The first and last of these three sentences seem to me to be 
clear instances of an aorist optative used where the coiTect 
mood would be the indicative. May be it is only an accident, 
and the authors would have corrected the words had their 
attention been called to them ; that shews how liable such 
accidents are to arise. The instance from Lysias ia not perhaps 
quite conclusive. 

Two other passages might be quoted, but wrongly so in my 
opinion though I do not know whether I shall find any one to 
agree with me. They are Isaeus il § 22: eyto toLvvv Trai/ras 
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vfid<i w? oifK av TTOifjaa.fieiio'! aXKov 

xiT av. And Lycurgua 159 : /cairoi ye 
VK av TTore u'lrofieivat Tov wy&va tovtov 
" airetrptvyfi^ifi. Now in oratio 



av oXfiai ofioXoyrjffi 

oiKeiorepov i/iov ttol 
eirexeipv^^" elirelu ai 
amifi&ai^ eavr^ ■ 

recta ■rroi^traiTo and vtrotxtivai. would be hroi-qaaTo and i 
fuivep ; the optative, I fancy, is due simply to their being in 
oratio obliqua. Compare Xenophoo Hellenica iv vii 4: o Se 
AyTja-iTToXK el-Kwv oti el p.ev /iiWovTa avrov ffj.ffaX\eiv 
veureie, where Mr Manatt says that the optative " can scarcely 
be correct," and tries to get out of the difficulty in a way I 
confess I cannot understand ; I think that o-etVeie is a perfectly 
natural change from eaeiaev and that the only strange thing 
is that we do not find such a change very often. Similarly I 
feel sure that those grammarians are mistaken who deny the 
possibility of a gnomic aorist in the infinitive in oratio obliqua, 
as at Ajax 1083 ; Antigone 478 exhibits an aorist participle of 
the Bame kind. 

(5) It would be possible to consider that Xe^ot ice in 
Homer corresponds to eKer/ev av and emoi. ice to elwev av. 
Such a distinction does appear to hold in Herodotus (Postgate 
on av with historic tenses in Cambridge Philological Trarisactions 
vol. iii, p, 61). But if this were so we should surely have more 
numerous examples in Homer of the present optative against 
the aorist, and at P 70 ^epoi clearly corresponds to tjvejKev, 
not etfiepev. 
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ON CICERO PRO CLTJEKTIO, ^ 115, IK 



One of the moat powerful arguments employed by the 
prosecuting counsel in the case of Ciuentius was that in 
previous trials of other pereons his guilt had been decided again 
and again. And accordingly Cicero felt it vital bo the success 
of his defence to show that none of these decisions constituted 
what Roman phrase called a praeiudidum against bis client. 

One of the cases cited by the accuser was that of P. Septi- 
mius Scaeuola, a iudea: in the trial of Oppianicus, and suspected 
of having been bribed by Ciuentius to vote for the condemna- 
tion of that defendant. Scaeuola was condemned under the 
lex de repetwndis for malversation in Apulia; cf. jrro Cluentio 
§ 117 'Scaeuola condemnatus est aliis criminibus, frequentissi- 
mis Apuliae testibus' : but the court in fixing the penalty {Utia 
aestimatio) took into account his conduct in the trial of Oppi- 
anicus, and a ' capital ' penalty was awarded ' omni coutentione 
pugnatum est ut lis haec capitis aestimaretur.' Cicero meets 
this argument of the prosecuting counsel by denying plumply 
that a litis aestiinatio was a iudidum; ' profertur id quod iudidum 
appellari non potuit, P. Septimio Scaeuolae litem eo nomine 
esse aestimatam.' And he supports this denial in a short argu- 
mentative passage which I will quote entire. 

"Cuius rei quae consuetudo sit, quoniam apud homines peri- 
tissimos dico, pluribua verbis docere non debeo. numquam 
enini ea diligentia, quae solet adbiberi in ceteris iudiciis, eadem 
reo damnato adhibita est in litibus aestiraandis fere indices 
aut, quod sibi eum, quem semel coudemnarunt, inimicum putant 
esse, si quae in eum lis capitis inlata est, non admittunt, aut, 
quod se perfunctos iam ease arbitrantnr, cum de reo iudicarunt, 
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DeglegQQtius attendunt cetera, itaque et maiestatis absoluti 
sunt permulti, quibus damnatis de pecuniis repetundis litea 
maiestatis esseut aestimatae, et hoc cottidie fieri iiidemuB, ut reo 
damnato de pecuniis repetundis, ad quos peruenisse pecunias 
in litibuH aestimandis statutum sit, eos idem' iudices absoluant : 
quod cum fit, non iudicia rescinduntur, sed hoc atatuitur, 
aestimationem litium non esse iudicium." 

In the third sentence the words ' non admittunt ' can only 
mean what they are generally understood to mean, ' do not 
allow the 'capital' penalty,' or in other worda, exercise their 
choice of alternative sentences in favour of the accused. Thb 
involves the supposition that the most skilful of advocates 
starts in his task of minimising the importance of a severe 
lias aestimatio by suggesting that a large number of these 
assessments of penalty are too mild ! Such maladroitness is 
conceivable, hut in itself hardly credible. Let us see if it is 
necessary to assume it. 

Ill the first place no parallel, ao far as I know, has been 
adduced for the use of 'non admittunt.' Whether it jars on 
his sense of Latinity, each scholar must decide for himself; cer- 
tainly it affects mine uncomfortably In any case it is not the 
regular phrase for the action of a court in imposing le.'is than 
the maximum penalty; remHAere would be expected, as in 
Livy 3. 58. § 10 'ipso remittente Verginio ultiraam poenam.' 

Again, the statement in question does not only appear to be 
malapropos as argument and unusual aa Latin, but to conflict 
with probability and disagree with what we know of human 
nature. The indices, Cicero tells ua, have condemned an accused 
and are under the impression that they have thus turned him 
into a personal enemy. It is proposed by the prosecutor that 
he should be punished 'capitally' {lis capitis inlata est). If 
the iudices accept this, they are safe ; their enemy is no longer 
in Rome, But according to the text and its interpreters they 
decline to accept it and impose a lighter sentence. Why? 

There is yet another proof, which appears to be itself decisive I 
that this is not the meaning of Cicero. He says " quern seriiel i 

' eot idum Baiter, eogdi^m the codices. The slight altt-ration is necessar; 
pw Babirio Poilitmo % i)li. 
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coodemDarunt.' A index argues very naturally jis follows: 'I 
have condemned this man once: he is now my enemy. Why 
should I spare him to my own peril? litem capitis aestimabo.' 
What sense or relevance there is in seniel with the ordinary in- 
terpretation, I completely fail to discover. I cannot then resist 
the conclusion that the text gives the opposite meaning to that 
intended by Cicero, and that we must write noii REmiUunt. 

For the sake of clearness I subjoin a brief sketch of the 
ai^ument. 'The case of Septimus Scaevola is quoted against 
us. It is irrelevant. A litis aesHnuitio is not a legal decision, as 
indices of your legal knowledge are well aware. A court never 
gives the same conscientious attention when assessing a penalty 
as in trying an accused. Mostly, they refuse to mitigate the 
extreme penalty because tliey do not wish to expose themselves 
to the vengeance of one whom they regard as already their 
enemy, or they think that their duty ended when they found the 
prisoner guilty, and so they do not attend properly to what 
follows. Hence we find that persons who, when tried and con- 
demned for repetundae, have been sentenced as if they had 
been guilty of maiestas, have notwithstanding been acquitted 
of maiestas when brought to trial on that charge ; and we find 
cases where, after a man has been condemned for repetundae 
and it has been declared in the litin aestimatio that cei'tain 
persons have shared his illicit gains, these persons have been 
formally tried and acquitted by the same court which had 
declared them guilty. These cases do not prove indicia are 
upset, but only that a litis aestimatio is not a iitdiciiim. Simi- 
larly in Scaeuola's case. He was tried on an entirely different 
charge, which was proved by a crowd of witnesses. Every stone 
was turned tu secure a 'capital' penalty. But no one ever 
dreamed that he had been tried for the offences referred to in 
the litis aestimatio; otherwise some of his numerous enemies 
would have prosecuted him under the same law as Cluentius. 
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The historic difficulty of the passage admits of a simple 
aohition. Whereas previous interpretations appear to have 
assumed that avSe eoiKep means 'and it is not fair,' 'nor is 
it, good,' I take ov Be eoiKev to be a direct antithesis to the pre- 
ceding clause. Agamemnon is apologising for keeping his seat 
(on account of his wound) instead of standing up to speak 
iv. 77); he asks that even though he sits, his words may be 
received with no less attention than usual : ' It would have 
been better if I could have stood up ; a speaker is best heard 
in that position : but I trust you will not interrupt me (although 
I keep my seat), for noise is embarrassing to the most practised 
orator.' How natural is the form of the sentence may be seen 
even from the few examples I have noted lately: Alciphr. iii. 
37 Ka\ov fiev yap aTreiparov elvai T5>v...0Tip Be... A. P, X. 68 
KoKov ftef (TTvyaBeiTfiQV ej(eLV voav el 5' ap ni'<iy/(5;...SchoL 
Aeaeh, Ag. 1026 koKov fiev pi] tretpaOrjvai SovXeLa^- el 8e 

iretp^To T*s,...Antiphou 141. 15 ^Bta-Tov p,ev...el B' dpa 

'ou Be iotKev = ovK eoiKeu Be, in direct opposition to fiev cf. 
E 138, n 25, 433, v 214, 152, 1S4 ; Simonid. A. P. vii. 251 
oil Be re&vaiTi Bavovre^ = BapovTe'i 8' ov redvaaiv. 

' I have often wished e,n euqniry as oi' jiaii\i/iiyo! d^, ordiv 3' ijaaor, 

might be mode icilo tlie use oC /iiv Btid oSrui )iAr in the Attic of the Oraton, 

s; after oii and ;«}, including Homer PerliapH soma analysis may exiat, bat 

and Berodotus, and such combinations I do Dot knuw it. 
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Simonid. 159. Tryphon (Eoisson. Anecd. in. p. 274.)"Rw(H 
he KaX iu ral^ trvWaffali; vtrfpffaTa •jreiroi^Kami', a>f xal 
^ifitai/L&'q'; ev f-jnypdtifj'atTr 'Ep/i^f rovSe avi6t)Ke ^TifLi/Tpto^ 
apdia S' avK en irpo6vpoi<;. avri tov ovk SpBia Se. The attempts 
at restoration by Bergk and others (P. L. III. p. .502) neglect 
the 'hyperbaton even in Hyllables ' whicli the line is quoted 
to exemplify. Tryphon's point was the division of the word 
aveBii — Key thua : 

''E.pft.fjv ToiiS' dpeOtj Aij/tijrpios 'OpBiaSov Kev 
ev •TrpoBvpoi.'; 
and the words /IvtI tov ovk opBia Se are a atiipid addition by a 
later hand. 'OpBiahov luckily occurs, GIG 23.38. 4S, Fick 
Personenn. p. 131. 

We see now, therefore, what might have been suspected, 
that EnniuB was not without Greek warrant for his saxo cere 
comminmt brwiii; but that is inexcusable clumsiness, if not 
mere pedantic imitation like his use of do, cael, gau, on the 
analogy of 8w, Kpl, ^ With Simonidea— though the ugliness 
is very painful in a poet of so fine a taste — it is yet an honest 
expedient for getting the full name naturally into the verse : 
it was his aim to preserve as nearly as possible the simplicity' 
of a prose inscription. 

The intractability' of proper names gave license to unusual 
devices : sometimes, for instance, the metre was adapted to 
them, as by Parthenios (Hephaest. p. 9), Simonid. 155, 112, 
148 {A. P. xiii. 19, 26, 28), Parraenon A. P. xiii. 18 ; some- 
times they were distributed between two lines, as 'Apifrro — 
yeirav by Simonid. 131, 'AttoWo — Supos by Nicomachus 
(Hephaest. p. 26). Au—runculeia by CatuU. 61. 83; or short 
syllables were lengthened, frequently in Tragedy as in Epic, so 
A. P. vii. 574 'AyaffoviKp, ix. 662 'AyaSla, 704 'Ao-kX^ttIo- 
86tov. Sophocles wrote 'Ap;^eXerus for ''Ap')(e'\aot, with a naive 
explanation of his reason, 'Ap^eXeos — f/ir yap trvfifierpoir a&e 
\eyQiv{P. L. II. p. 243). Cf. Archestratos (Ath. 284 e). 

I AeBchjtus was fortomite in being iv. 12 (to wliioh Dr JackEoii calls mj 
able to write Aiax^^O" Bu'^pluuDr attention) are an interesting nommen- 
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It is a distress to me to have coDvicted Simonides of so 
I grave a lapse ; but I shall DOt cease to think of him as the 
^ highest type in poetic art, as Pheidias in plastic, of Athenian 
purity of style. ^h 



Hermesianax {Ath. 597 b). 

The poem of Hermesianax — of which the argument is that 
even the most distinguished' literary and scientific men have 
not been proof against the influence of women — is thoroughly 
characteristic of its school, and its natural difficulty ia increaseil 
by the state in which it comes to us. Eaibel might have 
recorded more conjectures ; but does not appear to have known 
the very useful variorum edition of Bailey 1839, in which 
I find several notions of my own anticipated. Having called 
attention to this commentary, I am enabled to be briefer. 

V. 3. Orpheus sailed to the stern place ev6a 'K.dpoiv aKotjv 
iXxerai et? axarov ijrvy^d^ oif(oiiivav. Valckenaer conj. dxpifv, 
but since no meaning can be found in this, many other epithets 
have been suggested, none accounting for the MS., and I have 
as vainly tried to find one, I believe now that the mysterious 
word was no adjective at all, but an adverb, figuring in the 
jargon of Lexipkanes, in whose person Lucian satirizes the 
vicious affectation of a recondite vocabulary. One of the 
phrases put into his mouth is (ii. 328) the unknown dpdyBriv : 
another (335) is Aeiuiav a-vpovirtv dySTjv i-n-'t r^f ap-x/jv. Most 
of the adverbs in -Sijy (Pollux vi. 175, Lobeck Path. i. 408) 
are very rare, and of those known many (as dt'yB'i)v, KcnaiyBtiv, 
iTpaTrpOKaTatySj)v, dpirdyhijv, di/afiifySTiv. trvfifiCyBijU, ivaX^drf- 
Stiv, tirtBpo/j.dB7]v, "TrXiyStiv, TroitfyvyBt)!/, tpvySr/v) are found first 
or only in Alexandrian writers, whose affection for them is 
unmistakable. 

The line then, as I believe, should be ev6a Xapav ayBtjv 

IXxerai ek ditarov -^vxds olj^op-evcov. The mythological idea 

is interesting to those who remember the part played now 

by Charon in the popular imagination ; he is the god of death, 

> AeacbftuB is conapioaona b; his absence. 
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haling' his victims by the haiv. The classical tradition presents 
him but seldom in this character; it is filled by ©nuaro? 
(Eur. Ale. 24) or "AtStiv (Ale. 268, Soph. Ant. 809). We find 
CharoD calling impatiently for his passengers to embark, 
Timotheos fr. 6 (Bergk in. p. 621), Eur. Ale. 261, (Leon. 
Tar. A. P. vii. 731 xaXeei (l eli 'Al^tjv Sdvaroi, Nicet. Eugen. 
iii. 214 xaXel yap o UXovtosv Karm) ; but such phrases as the 
following hardly come to the surface until late : A. P. vii. 671 
TTujiTfl 'K.dptDv avXtjaTe, tI tqv vkov S.pirarrai; avTW'i; 603. xvi. 
385 d4>' ov he tovtov fip-nafrev Xopwi/. Nicet. Eugen. ii. 172 
^apQiir. . .d<)>apTrdcr€i^. A. P. xi. 133 vvv vfup o "Kdpav eweKt)' 
\v6t. The only other earlier example that I know is instructive. 
In Lucian i. 344 Pluto orders Hermes to drag men down, 
Karda-TrafTov, 346 Kardirva. When (631) the rich tyrant de- 
clines to get on board, Clotlw says ei\«eTe auTof,,,635 xal 
ffi 8e, (S 'Epfifj, ffvper avTov eia-to rov ttoSo?. But Antiphanes 
86. 3 says tou? yXi^oftevovi Sg l^ijv KaTaaira tov axi\ov<; 
'6travTafi o ^dpav etrl to Trop0p,et6v t ayei. That is slang 
language. 

Some may care to trace through Virg. A. vi. 298 and 
Dante Inferno iii. 82 sqq. the same development of Charon's 
functions in the distempered fancies of Benvenuto Cellini 
i. 84. 

V. 10. Hesiod came to Helicon, evSev o y 'Hotijy fLvaip^evo<; 
'Aa-KpaiK^v TToW' 6ira$ev, vdaa^ Se Xoytav dveypd->jraTo ^i^Xovs 
...What is Tra(j-o5? It cannot mean o\av, 'whole books of 
Catalogues.' Perhaps it is a mistake for some other adjective 
(cf. V. 45), but I .suggest treiaav Se 'when he had won her,' 
) ( p,va/ievo<! ' whilst he was wooing her.' tretffai is special 
in this sense: Eur. El. 718, Aesch. P. V. 580, Trag.fr. adesp. 
402, A. P. V. 127. 

J). 61 of Euripides : 

^T}p.\ Se ical Ketvov tov dei weipvXayfj.evau AvSpa 

• fitcrov KTtofifvov eK o-fi'o^aJj' 
■jrdaa<i dfiipi yvvalxa'i v-tvo ukoKioIo TVTrevra 
Tofou vvKreptvd^ avK a-rrodiaQ' oSvi/a?" 

See for example Oamett, Qrtek Folk Songs, pp. 113 — 119. 
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liWa MaKijEavitj^ iraant; /cmevtaaro \avpa^ 

eiffojce <roi> Saiixaiv, Evpi-rriBt}, evper oXeffpop 
dfiipi fflov atvyvrnv dvTidtrapTi levvwv. 

The vvKTipival ohvvai have generally benn supposed to mean 
the tortures of love: but since they are given, apparently, as 
the cause of his removal to Macedonia, I incline to think they 
mean rather the troubles of hia iinsnccessful marriage; for 
Thorn. Mag. attributes his migration to this cause : rifv ivrevdev 
p,T) ipepiitv aiayyvrjv aKionroiitVQ'i virb tSiv ic(i3p.^Bo7Toiwp et? 
MaKeSopiav air^pe : cf. Suid. 8. v. EvpiirtSTjs, Philodem. quoted 
by Nauck Trag, Fr. p. 427. But in neither case can Euripides, 
the notorious misogynist, be said to have suffered about eBery 
woman in the world, Trdrratt dp-ipl •yvpaiKa^. That phrase must 
belong to the description beginning tw del... ; and it is now 
evident that koI. . .yvvalica'; is one clause, ix, therefore, gives 
the reason for the unpopularity he acquired (as e.g. Menand. 
625 e« tpeiSo}\ia<! KareSeTo pitrov) ; some attitude towards the 
whole sex. What that must be we know — either hatred or 
abuse; and this brings me to ray reading, xal -Traprtop pXao^ 
KT(i>p,epop' ef vXaicwp Traaai dfitpl yvvaiKai. I was interested 
to find that Caaaubon had attempted to get the same sense 
with eic SaxetDv, ' omnium odium sibi conflavit ex maledictia 
in ovmes mulieres.' After the manner of his school, Herme- 
siaoax writes in a compressed allusive style, assuming literary 
knowledge in hia audience. His meaning, as I understand it, 
may be expressed by an expansive paraphrase : ' even Euripidea 
the recluse or the shunner of women, whose railings against 
the whole sex were so constant^ rea to make him universally. 
disliked^-eoen he married, and, having married unhappUy, 
could not put away ike fret for his misadventure, bat wandered 
through Macedonia....' 

alyelup I agree with Kaibel in thinking a corruption of 
some participle — dpyeveov more probably than my first notion, 
aiTi^mv or alrevoip. ^hfi^i^iov is an unknown name : it should 

' Similarly it aaS Aesch. Cko. !)90 is an error for tf m. 
■ Cf. Hippo?. fi60. 
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be ^AppiSalou or 'Appi0aiov, according to Siiiilas n. v. Evpnrit 
both are well-known Macedonian names, and I should 
Henn, used one or other in some form, 'AppiBiou or 'Kppt^U 



^ 



Athenaeus (ed. Kaibel). 



97 f TTpoaeTTTatiie \i8^ Koi rrjv Kvrjuijv eXvae: 'bruised' 
is the meaning— e/eXao-e (schol. Ar. Ach. 1179) or ekvyure ? 

98 e So many of these affected words are placed by 
Lucian in the mouth of bis Lexiphaties that it is possible he 
may afford a little help towards Toui rfKi.oiepel<; olrop. . .Lexiph. 2 
having ■j^pUadai. to rfKioKaeti and 6 olv Se oXav I'Trvo/cafj, the 
word may perliaps be ijX(o«aet? or i-nvoicaelc. 

104 b for %eoyoviav cf 338 a, Amphia fr. 9. 

176 c Hedylus v. 7 ijuXet S" f/ for 8^. 

209 a for ipeoiv Wilara. reads ipCmv. I aee no objection in 
form to epetSv from eped, as \iva, oKovpy!) : but the thing 
meant may have been something else, as Kpewv. 

348 e Macho v. 5 'yvfiva^ofievovs rmn p,eipaKiwv ■jrapa to 
TTvp. Poraon conj. Trapa Tt5 Trvpl : but Trap -jrvpi is Epic, 
Horn. 7) 154. Xenophau. (AtL. 54 e), Callini. fr. 494, Theocr. 
vii. 66; read here rwr p.eipaiciaKmv (Meineke) Trpos to -jrvp 
according to the Attic use, as irpot; to ^w?, ttjv etkjjv, top i^Xiov, 
TO ireK^viov: see for example Blaydes Ar. Ach. 751, Vesp. 772. 

351 b p,6p^ S^ (Meineke) ou/e e(f>fj irpoa^Kstv Trepi pov<TiKfj^ 
XdKeiv (for /iov^ 8e) solves all the difficulty. 

453 f read /cat rpiTOv povov y epe« 

TjT ■ apa i^t)rT<D ti to TSTapTOv an ; fj,ovov 
ISiTa, TrefnrTov oti,... 
for ^T apa ip'qtno t& Teraprav t av fiwov. 

P08c avK m? [Ski TavTa\ Oavp-auTeos. 
80 e Phoenix Coloph., of Ninos 
V. 4 3s ovic th' aajip' aiihi^wv eH^i)TO. 
It occurred to me that this might stand for 3s ovk th' aa-Ts 
oiBi va>v eSi^T/To, in allusion to the famous line in the Odyssey 
Journal of Philology, vol. xxti. ' 
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Kai v6ov eyvm (applied by 



1 ywKoiT fjeiaa 



I a 3 "rroWaiv B' nvBpio-jrtiiv iSc 

[ Heliod. ii. 22). 

This would be appropriate enough ; but so undoubtedl; 
would be Sr ovk iSe fwu darep', ovB' e'SifijTo ' never in his life 
beheld a heavenly body nor desired to': cf. Eunap, fr. 37 (Suid, 
S.V. TipAatot), Atb. 273 c d, 520 a, 526 b, 528 f. Plut. Pericl. 27. 
— d<rTepo<! p.uBpo<i of the sun, Critias 1. 3-5 Nauck p. 772, 

oiJS' iSetK iHl^ijTo I do not think probable ; it is hardly good 
Greek to repeat the verb: tlie way they write is Straton. Com. 
1. 33 ov p.av6dvm...T0VTmu ovSiv, ovBi 0ov\o/iat, Ar. Plut. 551 
ot'x oi5/i09 TovTo TTiTToudev ^ios- ■ -, ovBe ye /ieWei. Menand. 99 
tjv B' or Trov^piit, ov6' eBoKovv. 'Thuc. i. 70. S fujre avTow 
Ix^^" v<fv-}(Lav p.r)Te rovi aWovi nvQpmirov^ mu. Andoc. 1. 135 
ovre auTo? X»j^eTat..,(»uTe ';/4a5 idtrei. Lucian i, 124 prfie 
oOtiJi' etrOlovcrav pijTe Tp...e7rtTp«Trouo-au. 
K. 18 exto 

<X0)K6a-t 

ivata-a Kaibel for eBatira rightly: Aniphia 8 Tri^'e, iroij'e' 
0vr]T6^ 6 ^io^. Anth. Append, ii. 405. 5 iral^ov, rpii^ijaov, 
^jjaoif. My supplement is a ayaonym for x'^koit eifiayov eiriov 
re (suggested by Kaibel), which is the sense required (A. P. 
vii. 325, Atb. 336 a). For the phrase cf Theognis 915 KovTroTe 
yaiTTpl a-iToi'...iSiBov, Cratin. 317 eadie xal try yatnpX BiBou 
j(apiv — yaaTp\ X'^pi^eaSai {e.g. Theognis 920, Tiraon in Ath. 
279 f), as opyfi xApiv Boii'i Soph. O.C Hha — 6vp,a x^pil^oiievo'; 
El. 331, yXma-fTj} ^'^ptfetr^at Eur. Or. 1522, yXcioer(r>}<; x'^P^" 
Hes. Op. 707, Aeaeh. Cho. 265. Bovvai is commonly so used with 
^"xS' 3*"-*" indulgere, bona facere, Jahn Persius p, 205 (Eur. 
Cycl. 338 Trjv S' efiijv -^vx^v iyoi.ov wava-ofiai, Spmv ev. Diodes 
Com. 14 dyadov rt TJj fifvxfl "Tadiev. Alexis 25. 5 j(aipo>p,€v 
ewi euetTTi ttJv 'I'l'^^i' rpe^etv.. .11 ^^e« B' orr av ^dypc re irat 
wCjjs /lova' a-rroBov Be rdWa,...), Hor. C. iv. 7. 19 ctiiicta manus 
avidas fugient lieredis, amico quae dederis animo {rf} ^t\i) 
i^uXV)- Simonid. 85. 14 ^vxy twv d/yaOwv. . .xapi^ofievo^, Anth. 

' Id PBeudo-Phacyl. 21 the BUgges- fi^' <:ftXXiw=- edffgs- toe hjSt' (or /t-^' 
tion whiah Bergk did not adopt is the oD*) iSuoBrra idcfi!. 
right one, /ii)TdBi«f IP iSftoi! <oiVii=-, 
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Append, iil 100 (Ath. 336 d) wiiv, i^ayev, koX iravTo. to, "^vxa. 
Sofiev. Theocr. xvi. 24 Fritzsclie rd fih V'^? ''''' ^* *"^ '''"'* 
Sovvai iloiSav. Antli, Append, ii. 625. -5 /ieTeSoiK efiavrov 
fravTa T17 ^V'^fij Ka\a. Eur. Supp. 886 trK\i)pa t^ tpiiaei 
StSotlv. Hor. C.iii. 12. 1 Orelli. 

I hope now that in the true Oriental sentiment Aesch. 
Fers. 842 the MS. will no longer be suspected, y^aiper iv 
KaKoit Sfiw^ "^"XV StSoi'Te? ■^Sovijii xad' T/fiepai/ KTe. (Plant. 
Casin. T8i Jacite voatro animo mlup), where Pauw's t^v^V"--- 
^Sovy is commonly adopted — even by Weil, though a French- 
man baa the same expression as the text, a'en donner d oomr 
joie. 

577 e Macho ^? a-tf>6Sp' jjSewt 

ir)(£ip (f>atn Kvia-d-ijvai xe tov Atj/j.TJTptoi' 
(for Kvrja&^vai), as Theocr. iv. 59, Lucian iii. 308, is a simple 
correction I am not the first to make. ^Sew; ^x^''" '^'■"of Macho 
Ath. 581 c, Alexis 216 ifiavrov, Hippocr. lii. 481 ovBe yap 
irorwv ^i.e^•I Tpoi^« ^'Seoji; 6i;\;oi', Poaaibly in Iambi. V. P. 254 
HvBajopov iJSeuv elxov, where Cobet Coll. Grit. 403 would 
read <7rpo!> HvSayopav. 

1678 c Macho ji. 12 
: 
It. 



Travv B' evirpoatoTTO^ ovua ical KarwrrK^KTiK-q 
t eJXi o^* 3xof trepX <Trji> yvvaiKO-i tk Xoyo'i 



. 14 for exova 'S-ttov. . . 

580e Macho v. 64 Kal \ayap6v or Xairapov for Xiirapov. 

580 f Macho v. 74 — 5 is niisunderstood by Kaibel : rn^ v^ 
= Tovi; xo^povv = TO alBoia. Cf, also Herodas viii. 7. 

582 a Macho v. ol Kal ^iXijffov, el Qikei^ is wrongly altered 
by the editors after Musurus to el BeXet, as will be seen from 
Herodas viii. 6, 14, Soph. El. 585. 

639 d Speaking of festivals on which masters take the 
place of their slaves, entertaining them etc., Ath. saya K^ot he 
TovvavTMv Sp&aiv, ws ItTTopel Maxapev^ iv rptro) KqiatSv 

7—2 




n 
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oral' yiip rp ' Hp« Biimaiv, havKni ov wapayir'oi'Tai eVi Trjii 
evay)(tav (similarly 2G2 c). Sio ko.) 'PvXap-)(ov elpijKevai ■ 
aovpi7}i (lovvoi liiv iXevdepoi. lepofpyoi, 
avBpaai 7rpo<rKetvaitrii' eXevpov a/iap e;^oin-es- 
&ov\o)v S' ovTiv Traft-jrav itripj^erai ovS' ■^0at6v. 
One word at any rate I can restore, dvhpdat -Trpovvel' 
Koiffiv : it is interesting to iind in a Coan matter a word used 
by Herodaa iii. 12, 5.5. The exact point of the line, however, 
still remains obscure. Musuriis plausibly enough cfinj. eXev- 
Bepov afiap. I suspect l^oprei; should be ayovre^ (a frequent 
error), 'hriiiging to thera' as Soph. Aiit. 1330 reptiiav oFyrav 
dfiepav. Otherwise the dative may be governed by an adjective 
that e\€vpov represents, as evyjpidfiov, or avvrjpi6p.ov (Apollonid. 
A. P. vii, 389. 3 xecro-apa? ou? 'Affioo avvrjpiBftov ^p-jraaev 
rifiap), 'keeping a day in common with.' Conjectures for 
trovpiijL may be found in FHG iv. p. 442 Mtiller. — The author 
cannot be ^v\ap-)(p'i. Meiueke conj. ^tXiiTav : perhaps 4»tt- 
\aiKov. 



4 



Antholooia. 
V. 

30. 3. rjp fiiv yap to -x^dpayfia tpepTj^, <j)i\o^, oSre 6vpv- 

pm 
iv iroaiv, t) re Kvtov iv irpoBvpoLt Se&erai. 
^v S' erepo)? e\fijj!, xal 6 Kep^epoi. 

This I suggest for avre Kviav. The dog would be there as a 
matter of course — they were kept by meretrices aa well as by 
other people (Burm. Ovid i. p. 461); the point one would 
expect to be that in this case he is tied up. Cf. Ar. Lys. 1215 
evKaffeltrBat ti]v Kvva. Theocr. xv. 43 rkv kvv' eirri) jcdXeaov. 
Apollodor. Com. 14 (ill. p. 203 Kock) 'when you enter a 
friend's house, o 6vp<opo'i IXapht ■Kpwrov i<mv, rj k^oiv 
ecjive KoX irpoerriXBe' Alciphr. iii, 47 ' With the dawn it 
seemed to be safe, for by this time the watch-dogs, who had 
set upon me, were sure to have been tied np, otKoi, irdvTat 
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e&e&evTo,' dogs being chained by day, and loosed at night (Xen, 
Anab. v. 8. 24). A joke in Pint. Mor. 633 A 'Come in,' 'If 
you will first tie up the — harp,' av irpStTov Trjv leiBdpav 

49. Trpo? ei* tcXoii (Plut. Lycurg. et Num. 4) is an 
emendation already suggested by Jacobs for rd-jfo^. In xt. 328 
on the same theme we have et's' Kaivr)v icvTrpiv. 



VI. 



^K552 Erinna (Bergk PL ill. p. 143). 

^^^^K ^e^araXav ■)(eipav rdSe yptififiara' \wiTTe Tlpop-adev, 

^^^M evTi Kal avdpca-jTOi t\v OfioKoi tro^iav 

^^^F TavTav yo>v eTVfim^ rav TrapOivov oarK eypatfrfv, 

^^^M at KavSav ■jroTedtjK , ^^ k 'AyaOap^i^ oXa. 

BPi V. I. e^araXav (sic). Ai^o is not in plaJ3e, for the epigrana, 
though written for a picture, is not the dedicatory inscription 
but another, laudatory of the artist's skill. The work, as the 
achot. given by Diibner remarks, is compared to that of 
Prometheus, who moulded living men out of clay ; as Antip. 
Sid. A. P. ix. 724, writing of Myron's cow, exclaims ^ p' 6 
TlpofttjOeim oiy(l /lovm, TrXd-rreLv <B'> ep-TTvoa xal <ru, Mtipwii. 
It is clear therefore that ^^ipStv means the skilled hands of the 
artist, handiwork or workmanship being frequent poetical 
senses of ^^eip and ^^etpe?. We require an epithet It cannot be 
araXav. But airaX^.}) (Hecker Cotnm. de Anili. p. 353) is 
not more possible. r'nraXai xelpev is never said but in a purely 
physical sense, Horn, i^ 151, Dion. Ohrys. r. p. 281, by Sappho 
78, Timoclea 22, Alexis 48, A. P. v. 129. 4, Eust. 551. 6, of the 
delicate hands of women. The epithets I find are miras manus 
Propert. iii. 3. 2, SatSaXe'i; x^^P ^- ^- ^"^ ^^6' ^^'- ^^^ '"■ '■> 
6 SaiSaXo^eip vi. 204, yXaiftvpa'^ X^P°'^ Theocr. Ep. 7. 5 ' nice 
touch,' iifj,a>p.f}Toi A. P. xvi. 2(>o, uKpai 182 'consummate,' dxpa 
troAai 262, cro^ai ■rraXdp.ai. Nicocharot^yi'. 2, tTo<f>i]'i x^P°'^ ^pfa 
Anth. Append, ii. 402. 3, Eur. Ale. 35i), o-o0^s' dyaX/ui ^eipos 
Eur. Jr. 125, eipl Meflij to yXvp,ii.a o-otft!]^ xepo*: A. P. ix. 752 
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(as in xvi. 283 a dancer has ao^a. yeipmv iaKTuKa, aud panto- 
mimes are j^eipoaoifHii}, ireto Boij^o? ^fipo^ op/aXp! oyaBij'; 
Tcv^ev mit irpairimv (where dyaXpa (7o0^i; might be looked 
for) Attth. Append. \. 247 b. It will be seen that we do not 
want e'f. Conjectures dispensing with it are einraXd/irav, 
BatSaXcau : but the MSS. and the perplexity of the scribes will 
be accounted for by Bo^aTrardv or hep^a-rrarav — either might 
be supported by A. P. xvi. 148 croi^oi t« avrjp Kiifie- Seivb'i 
aX^dm'i rev^aro xal ffkei^xiprav Kai -Trpa-n-lSwv a-jraTTjv. Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 765 KeCvovt 7' ela-op6a>v aiceoi^ ^frevSol6 re dvfiov,... 
A. P. ix. 505 T^euSerm oipdaXp^v';, 734, 739, 604. Similar 
compounds that exist are t^peua-Trdrr}^ (which should be restored 
with Surges to Aesch. Supp. 863), i^v)(a.TrdT7i^, {nrvairdnji, 
fei'OTraTJjs, 6picaTd,Ti}<; : tf>iXe^a'7rdTtj^ may be added to the 
Lexicons from Asclepiad. A. P. v. 164. 



VII. 

In the lemma read ovk axfiWTOv oiiS ap(0(j>eX'>}, aXX' ^irai 
Tt Kol... for XaX^a-al re Kal... This aorist occurs Anacreon 
148 (Pollux iii. 98 g. v.), Heliod. x. 32, paraphrase of 0pp. 
'IfewT. i. 27. The Lexicons give only Ephipp. 6. 6, AeL JT. A. 
X. 48. 

18. 3. eiSrja-eK 'AXxp^va, \wpij? eXaTpjpa AoKot'i'i)?, 
e^oy^ov mv Movaiiop ewe apidfihv ^et 
(for Sn) ' eminent amoug those included in the Muses' number,' 
i.e. among the 9 Lyric poets (A. P. ix. 184, 571, Append, iii. 73) : 
et lyrici votes numero sunt Mnemosynariun Auson. Idyll, xi 30, 
the text of which is hereby confirmed. Nine women-poets also 
were canonised according to the number of the Muses (^1. P. 
ix. 26. 9) ; and the names of the Muses were given to the nine 
books of Herodotus {A. P. ix. 160, cf. vii. 17. 5 of Sappho). 

358. "EKTai/es, etra p.e Batrreii, arairffaXe, yepvlv eitelvai^ 
aU fie Siexp^ffO)- /i^ ffe XaSoi Ne/ietri?. 
V. I. dd-irrr). Whatever may be read, in the first line, the last 
phrase {'ne te lateat Neinesis": Lapaume) is incorrect. The 
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invariable phrase is XaOelv Beoui ' to elude the vengeance of 
heaven,' From a loug list I select Gorgias fr. 5 \a0ciiv /xev 
Tijw deiav pifietTiv, tfivyav Se tou iivdp(isiTi.vov if>06vov. A. P. 
vii. 630 ouBe tu fiiKpa \r)0ei...Ne^etj-ii/. Suid. s. 0. Ni/j^trtt. 
Plut. Mor. 564 E. Eur. Med. 3S+ Zei), ^l.1^ XaOoi o-e. . . Herodas 
L 35 — \a0otfi auTiis <ypv^a(ra>. vi. 134 Xddoi/n S', 'A- 
SpjjffTeio. It ia clear that the dead man turns to Nemeaiit, 
appealing ;*»; ae Xiidot, Ne/wfft. 

397. 5. iceivu) Biv^tvTi. koX arpvyer^ ivi xet/Mii ttovt^ (for 
CTt), an Epic phrase. 

422. Leon. Tar, ' What means the Xto? a<TTpdya\oii carved 
upon your tomb?" ^ pa ye fL-^v oji Xio^ ; (otici yap- ^ p ort 
waUrav i)a-6a -rt^... ; jj paye\ know — it is used by Meleager 
in the model of this epigram, vii. 428, 5, and v. 166, 191, 
xii. 84, 144; by otherR v. 267, 28U, s. 64, xii, 67, and commonly 
in verse and prose alike — but there is no such combination as 17 
pa ye fi^p, which must be an error for ^ pa yevi^v oTt Xioi; 
' that you are of Chian race ? ' The form ( = yevej}v) is found 
in Callim. (of whom Leon. Tar. ia a disciple) Jr. 241, Herodas 
ii. 1, 32, iv. 84, Phoenix Coloph. 7 (Ath. 335 d, A. P. vii. 345) 
where there is a mistaken v. I. yomjv. 

433. 4. oBovra o^vv ivi^pv/covir ola AiiicaLva ywa,... 
and 531, 6. SepKOp-ei/a Xofais ola Ad/taiva xopaK. 
Teles (Stob. Flor. 108. 83) ou;^ w? av 'Atti*)) yvv^ uKoviraa-a 
aeawafievov eypa^^ev an 'ev tskvov, oTt ffavrov ftoi eo-Mjro!,' 
oKXa... Therefore Xvxaiva (Halmas,) is mistaken: as for 
Xe'an'a(Kuater and Ruhnkeu), it was notorious that lions never 
look, like other cats, limin nculis : Pliii. N. H. viii. 16. 19, 52, 
Solin. 27. 20. 



^Ks2. 



IX. 

evvea B' av tck for aura? ? 
affXauTOi fiiv kS>voi, avainaicTav hi yavojffai 
diTTriSe?,... for avalfiaKTOi. 

Xe^eK erepov \6yov, I'lXXd Trap- 
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339. Zenob. iv. 60. 

423. Bianor 

V. 7. Bovpa Kia 'EX.i«ij iceK\v<Tfj.evai.- a! 8 ivl ^epixp 
SdfiSte? efj.^vBtai'; laov ixeaSe reXos. 
for «V Sw iKeiffBe. eh ev caunot, like eU ravTo. govern a dative. 
You could say efJ.dv8iai t ek ev... {as Simonid. 38 -rravra yap 
fiiav litveiTai...Xdpv0Btv tcre.), otherwise efiffuSiaiii laov, as 
c. g. Menand, 394. 2 ei's top ivov SyKov rp trtfioBp' epx^r eureXei. 



For Bura and Helice, se 
490. I hardly belie 
prjiBiti}'! Mo'tpai^ Kal 'i 
(rather than /cdpT) i 



! Ov. Met. XT. 293 Burtn. 
a that Heliodor. {Aeth. viii. 11) wrote 
■dSovijTa TreXci. Perhaps /ettu dSoKJjTa 
aeX-Trra. Cf. x. 122. Other 
verses by Heliod. may be seeu Aeth. viii. 11, ii. 35, iiL 2 (^. P. 
ix. 485). 

496. 5. rrapKo'i S' nSuTra^jj/ict, ^'iXov reXo? ui'Spao-ti' oXXot;, 
(i /ita Twj' Mi'ij/iij? yvetre SvyaTeptov 
for Tjpva-e : ' in commended, approved, by only one of the Muses,' 
i.e. Erato. 

709. On a bronze representing the Eiirotas : v. 5 d ti? 6 
TTftVa? j^oKkov Kaip-d^etv tiSaros iiypoTepov ; there is no place 
here for xfofLa^etp, hut it is so frequent in the Anthology that a 
scribe was misled into writing it for Kvp-alvetv. 

710. irvpafiiBfi pTt vvv NeiKcotBe^ dxpa p,eTa>Tra 

Kvpovaiv... oaTpdm, 
aKpo/iiTwiroi I think; or aicpa fifTtowoit as a/cpa B' oiiv^iv 
Kvi^ei Meleag. v. 178 (= diepowxei e/cviae xii. 126), Crinag. 
A. P. ix. 291 Bpve<; e/iTreSa pl^ai'i etTTaaiv, a form of expression 
common in poetry. 



8. It should be observed that the purpose of the descrip- 
tion vu. 1 — 4 is to mark the mean and inaiguihcant appearance 
of the shore-god in contrast with his power for aid ; the conclu- 
sion ia 'divinities are to be judged not by their form but by 
their deeds.' To my uote 46 p. 292, where I suggested dfi^i^. 



for , 
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Ti0., add that Oppian 'IfewT. ii. (Trtpi 



a.fi(pi,^tti 



opviBwv) described the characteristics of aiSviat, which survive 
in the paraphiaae § 5 p. 186 Schneider. 

56. 'What criterion is there of a woman's chastity? one 
test after another fails': v.\5 r/XtKia Toivvv ijhe Kpiufr. dWa.... 
Read riKiitla toLvvv ijSi; (Boissonade) Kpn/elf 

V. 17. opKOK Xoi-ttov alfi re "TreTToida/av dWii fieff apicov 
^rjTeiv IffTi Beoiis BaiSexa tcauvepeov. 
aUi is constantly written for dei, which ia read here by all aftur 
Saumaise. But Jacobs' t( for re is justly felt by Boisaonade to 
be unsatisfactory. Read opKon; Xoiwop Set <re irewoiOefiep. 
For Kruvepeov I suggest KXivapiau. Lihan. II. 97. 17 rStv 
SdiSeica 8e5>v Sioivr' av eh aanjpiav. Plaut. Epid. <ilO, Alexis 
201. 7. For f^jTetc eTri cf. xii. 65. 3. 



XI. 

108. 2. ev Tji Se kXIvj} — an order of words frequent in 
Comedy. 

162. eh 'PoBof ei rrXevat) Tt';...')X6ev eptorav.-.Kai, -rroii 
rrXeiiaerat da^aXewR for -TrXevaei or rrXevffOL. See Cobet Y. L. 
363, who is mistaken however in altering el alpeei Hdt. v, 43 
to el aipey. The enquiry there was alpeco; the common pro- 
spective use of the pres. indie: hero it was irXeva-o); 'am I to 
saj] ?' the deliberative subjunctive. 

234, Toiif iroSa'i el Kparepo'i tal to? X^P"-'^ ^'X' oXoKXiipou<;, 
ov Kal r'}v Ketf>aXrjv ei^e, roiavra 'ypiu^av. 



: &v MS. 



The sense requires ZoKei for I 



L- XII. 

16. p.T} Kpinrreiv rov Ipaira for Kpinrri}^! Jacobs Kpi/~^t}';. 

48, 2. Punctuate ol^d ae, vaX fia Oeov^, ical 0apvv ovra, 
iftepeiv' olSa Koi ep-irvpa ro^a (^epeiv)' 

120. 3. aj(pl Se inj<f>at,rav Trapara^6p.evov irpo'i ae XoyitTfiof 
cyoe) for Trapara.^ap.evav. 
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130. 5. et he TLt; ov (fiijtret, jmj •jreiBeo- vai, fia rri, Baifiov, 
■^eiiSer'. £7*) Be \eywv arpeice^ olSa fiouov. 
Read Xeyeiv. Has. TJieog. 27, Xenophon 7. 4 ei-rep eyai -rrepl 
ToivB' oiha Xe7eii' eTV/io)?. Epicrates_/r. 11. 8 d\X' olha Xiyetv 
trepl rSiv&e crafftm^. Phrynich. 20, 1 viO^kow otS' eripovi rivdf 
Xeyeiv. Archeatrat. (Ath. 29 c) v. 17. 

157. ^(eifiali/ei S' 6 /3apt)? ■jri/eiiffa? IIo^ot- I suspect the 
article should be absent, as in 167. 3. 

166. evf<TKXf}K(t)'i yap avla-fi 

e^ vfiemv tovt(ov ev ye Tt ffovXop.' ex^'-"- 
for elreri, though Oarepov is usual ol' two alternatives, ev ye Ti 
of more thau two: Plat. Phaed. 8-5 c, Sophist. 252 D, Tkeaet. 
206 c, Polyzel. 3. 1 (i. p. 790 Kock), Alexia 211, Ariatid. i. 312. 
II. 172, Ar. Plat. 402, Blavdes. 

16S. 7, ToXXa B' "EpwT6s 

vij^ovT oivfoBevT ov'^^i Xhju a-)(a,pi ; 
Perhaps rdXXa S' (or ra/iii B') iptorav... or epoTa^i ; (xvi. 
236. 3). Cf 119, Hor. G. i. 27. 10—18 Orelli. 

206. Lucian ii. 578. 

255. OiJS' av-nj a ij Xe^it, dKoivovor^Te, BiSdrTKii. . . ; 
aKoiva>v7}Te ? See Tkesaur. s. v. 



XIV. 

102. T] fiiv eriKTe 0poTmv TToXvTTdvaoi^av dXXov should be 
either ^porSiv irept {irkpi) irdvao^on nXXaiv or ■n'ovirrreipayoii 
aXXeov {ahSXwv Jacobs). 



XVI. 

126. o TraiBoravpO'i for o val^ 6 Tavpot. 

136. ' dpKel 5' a pAXXi)tTi<i ' e<^a ao^o'i. ' The intention b 
sufficient,' the purpose without the execution. Auaon. Ep. 129 
ivrongly renders it cunctantem satis est. 

240. In this dialogue I suspect that v. 3 should be divided 
B. opyiXo^ li? IlfJtijTro?. TI. e/)«?... Cf. Eur, Bacch. 480 
ta? Opaffii"; o ^aK)(ai. Ar. Man, 178 ni? aep-vof o KarapartK. 



VARIOUS CONJECTrRES. 

Pint. 27.T m a-€iiv6t oinriTpfTnot. Eiiaiigel. (ill. 37(1 Kock) 1. 7 
to5 dXd^mu 6 «aT(tpoTO?. 

265. €K Tov Mw/ioi/ (doricized): 

TtV Tov etr ia$\ol<nv irafi/rnvSea... direwXriffaTO ;... 
5 fiavvei. . . oyfiai oSoiiTWf 

irpiofievtoi/ i-rrl t«? Tfof 7reXa9 ei/ryj^ta^. 
•trpiop.evwv is not OTiyofj.evtav ' whetted to attack,' but ' grinding ' 
in chagrin at, as ix, 77 iTptop,eva ledWei Vavvp.JjBeo';. Read, 
according to the definition of 4i66vo<! accepted throughont 
Greek, tVi to, twu tteXos euTir^t'^ (rather than raw -mk?). It 
is enough to refer to Xen. Mem. iii. 9. 8, Diog. L. vii. 1. Ill, 
Plat. Defin. p. 416, Theophi-ast. Stob. Flor. 38. 30 and 43, 
Oecum. Ep, ad Rom. i. p. 255, schol. Eur, Hec. 2SS, Cic. Tnsc. 
iv. 8, Suid. (Hesych.) ^Sivo';: Tra^o? Xvtttii eTTi r-g twv ireXas 
evirpayla, and Ne/teffjjrt/cos (irom Alex. Aphrod. Ai: Top. ii. 
p. 76) : whence emend also Basil. II. p. 01 d Garnier Xinrt} yap 
iffTiv eVi T^ Tou "TfKriaiov evirpayta o <^8qvos for Xvirr] yap 
iiTTt T'}<i...-ia<;. 



Appendix (Cougny). 

I. 61 iiTTTi}? fiovvoiraXai' reaa-apa trQ>fj,a8' eXd)v 'iavolucris 
(i.e. parviiliis),' 'dorice pro dTrrr'jv' C. It must = (tirTios — 
unless indeed that should be read — as A. P. ix. 58b. h to Tplrov 
oiiK SKovUTtv eTTto/iiha'^, uXXa -TretXaLawi hwtioi; Toiif rpiiriToii^ 
'ItrfffioBeii elXe Trovovi. 

II. 19 "^"XV^ ^' "■"TippoK'rrov c5vop> 

^XXd^avT dperrjv ? 
173 c Addenda p. 590. 

3. a/i0a> yijpaXito <t i>Zk riicvmv tbkKv iai&ovTa'i> 
oXffiffTovi Bdparo'i Tr<pi)iiTaT>o? /care^^et. 
T iSe Haberlin. For my -n-p^inaTOi (46 p. 294), add A. P. vii. 
733 TraXaiai...'At&i)p Trpifvv dif>iK6/j.e6a, Ael. N. A. ix. 11 roc Se 
en Tov S^yfiaro^ tij<; utnTi,Bo^ (Odvarov) irpaop ehai xal... 
dffXtjXpop, />'■ (Suid. 'A^XiJXpo^) Kare<rrpe'\jfev oSv tov fftov 
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■trpaa<;...Kai affKij^^ ^avarp... Homer's djSXTj^o; Hdvaroi 
(X 134, ^ 281) is expressly that which comes at the end of a, 
loDg life. 

198 6 p. 391. 

V. 13. Tm p afiOTOii xXo/oite; for Toipa ftoTov {sic). 

257 b p. 593. ei to xaXw? etTTi Oaveiv, KOffMi tout aire- 
1/61/M TiJ;(;»7 is an imperfect cliche from Simonides ^. P. vii. 253. 
Perhaps the couplet was intended to be inscribed in its complete 
form. 

294 (on a pet nightingale): Kaibel and Cougny give the 
readings and supplements of Spuchesi : 

'il\eT<o •!rov>T0-ir6poti 6vpM<v Tep>i^atra S' aijBaiv 
a6ai'<dTO>i^ KoXir^ K.vTrpi<So'i a>tTOfi,evi). 

I should be glad to see the stoue ; but of the general purport 
I can feel no doubt : 

(u^tTO XeTTTOTipoi^ vfLvoi'; rept^aird p,' drjSaiv 
ddavuTovv, koXtt^ Kv-rrpiBoq aaop,ev7}, 

' has gone to licaven,' for which e? Seov^ is the usual phrasa 
Compare, for example, A. P. ix. 432. 3, vii. 203. 4, 180, 199, 211, 
Catull. 3, Ov. Am. ii. 6. 49—62, Anth. Lat Burm. iv. 400, 404, 
40(i, part of which last epitaph on a uightingale is especially 
to my purpose: lusdniae Pkilutrienae...ca)itatrici sitavissimae 
omnibus gratiis ad digitum pipiilanti. . .heu misera avicula, hiius 
inde volitabas tota garrula, tola /estiva, latitas modo inter 
pulia^ Leptynis loctilamenta...kave, avis iuoindissima, quae mihi 
volans obvia, bta7ido personalis rostelto, toties cecinistt. caoe, 
avis, Avemu; vale, et vola per Elyaiwm. — For XeirroTepow (a 
word appropriate to birds' piping, Ar. Av. 235, schol. Theocr. 
xiii, 12) cf. Eur._/r. 773. 23 fieXirei S' ev BivSpe<ri XeTrrav arfSitv 
dppMviav. 

326. SaKpv X^"*"- 

350. 5. XI<aveo> S' ilXXa ■mirep Sprivtav ij)i\e, TTaveo 
p^rep. 

351. 1. Ti^oSeo?, TO TlaTpa? oinov <^(Ss, for o.-.oaio';. 



VARIOUS CUNJECTURBS. lY. 
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372 c (p. 595) V. 3 oaov ^ijf <ev>tj><p>aipov /MijSfv oXiov 
av Xv-TTov- vpo'i oXiyov eVri to ^f/v.-as Eur. Ale. 800, A. P. xi. 
5C. 1 ITtW Koi eu0patVoi',...62. 3. 

401. 13. d<Kov>ai. 

447 b p. 595 I emended 4G p. 294 : A. P. vii. 3S9 is on a 
similar theme, v. 3 Quint, ix. 446 ait i^ov oii<; -rroffefffxav. 

664. 3. 

/A^T5j/3 S* ^ ^apii -rrevBov fX'" tskvov Ta^t/fioi'pou 
ej ;^auT^j' ^airav (TvyKareOtiica T/'i^m, 
or eip avTTjV, tur ^jjrijp oe ^apwevBat; i-wX. . .ep,a.vTriv ff0(7a... 

III. 74. 26 on Pindar: 

^^1 ep.eX'tfre Be kGSo; u^oii'i;!))' 

P^H roil' •jriavpQjv, /laKfipani iraiT/ova^ evoeoeyp.epov'i. 

Ka'i p.eXos opxvff/J-o^tfi, demv t epiKvSea<i vpvous, 
fjte p,eXi<f>06yy<i>P p^XeS^p^na irapQevLicaaiv. 

' hymnon acceptoa' (!) Cougiiy. Heyne suggested iluhpiiai 
dpTjPOVi. Read ij8' (hardly iv 8') vpevalovi, a class to which 
it would be natural for Pindar to contribute, though it seems 
that we have no other record of the fact. 

IV. 32. 47. XvKot.-.XLpm TeBoapkvoi oKkov, not Teffvco- 
ft.kvo<i. 

V. 21. 3 (Ath. 499 d). irX^v S ye irkp^at 

alvei<r9at iravTwv d^iot 'l-TnroKparip;- 

Either WcTtD?, I think, or alveiaOm. 
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^H Callimachus. 

~ JV. 308, Oils' otaiv €7r( KTCt'o? jjerav eSeipai. 
^iTiv Hecker, Cobet Coll. Crit. 152, Schneider. Read oiS' 
offtTOV, as A. ii. 36 ovrrore ^aiQov ^ijXetot? oiih' oaaov itri 
yyoa TJXBe vapeiatt. ApoU, Rhod. iii. 518 evapL$pto^ al^Tjoltnv 
dvhpaaiv, oiiSf irep oaaov i^fxyoaovrai lovXov^ avTeXXoiv. It 
is a mark of age. 

Ep. 28 {A. P. vii. 460). yala ^tXij,. . ./ijjxe irii kov^t) yipeo 
p^r dXXoi Baipop€i is perfectly right, as Aesch. Pers. 643, 631, 
Cho. 126, 398. 
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Manetuo (Koecl 



hly). 



p. 8 ?i. 147. fiSioTepov KvBot; ffiorov teat TT/j^fti. 
for ffiOT^ : cf. 344, 354. 392, 209. 

p. 11 w. 242. T/e Kal avSpas erafe yvvaiKeiottriv ew epyoi^, 
fnr erev^e, as iBpvtre p. 23 v. 80, el<T€V p. 24 o. 100. Manetho 
nsea hev^e so frequently among his synonyms for eTrol'rjo-e that 
the error was very easy, 

p. 61 V. 737. T^ Sr] TovSe ye fivOov ex^v apprjrov eaam 
(for e)(aiv) = sKiov -rrapaXei^ta, aciens praetermitto, Ath. 209 e, 
346 f, Aesch. Aj. 38, Hdt. iii. 75, iv. 43, Aeschin. 22. 39, 
61. 41: whence emend Lueian i, 653 eSo«oi;i'...e«oi'T« [elvai] 
eTn\av6dve<r$ai. 

p. 92 A 32. Stro-at S' a5 xev 

p. 94 V. 247. ffKdtrret ftev ^t 
223, 705, 938, Aeach. ^j. 123. 

p. 102. ^jroyav fv Xewrpot? AiTj^ij/j,ova KilWo-irpoa-aXXov. 



IV for Sv K£v. 

for ^toToi- ? a.'< Theogni 



Apoll. Rhod. 

i. 1194. 6iaTo&6icot/...<f>ap£Tp'rii' ior olaro^oKijv wliich is a 
substantive (Poll. x. 142) like iofio«ij ii. 679, iii. 156, A. P. 
V. 268, xii. 45, xvi. 196, and many others (Lob. Phryii. 307, 
Cobet V. L. 579); the adjectives are of two terminationH, 
as <j>apkTpi) loBoKo^ Horn. IT, Pitt<ieufi (Bei^fe HI 198). 

iii. 355. BKaaTfl Ke for yt. 

iii. 548. BoKeti) Be fi.iv ov/c dBepC^eiv for ddfpi^etv. 

iv. 19. ovhe ns eyvw tt/v ye for r^vSe. 

„ 1744 read rmv dp eVi fiirrjcmv tcpahiT} 0dXev ex t 
ov6/i7)vev, for KpaBlt}, which the editors give, though coil. Laur. 
has /cpaBi-rn in accordance with the Greek language. 



W. Q. HEADLAM, 




Hinc uenU rabies, liific saeiio quassat liiatu 
Funda7)ieiita soli, trepidaiit urbesque caducae. 

So the Cambridge ms, except that it has Hie for the first Hinc. 
But the position of que in urbesque is snapicious, and so is the 
combination of saeao with kiatu, for which Mahly conjectured 
■meatu. 

In reading Maurenbrecher's new ed. of the fragments of 
Sallust, I came across the following passage, Hiat. ii. 28 : Sed 
Metello Cordubae kiemante cum dualnts legionihua alione casu 
an, sapienUbus ut placet, uenti per caua ten-ae citatu rupti aliquot 
monies tmnulique seder e. 

This passage, as a whole, exists only in a scholion of cod. 
Bern. 370 on Liic, i. 552, pubhshed by Usener in a programme 
de scholiis Horatianie, p. sxxi. From this it was published 
again, exactly as written in the codex, by H^en, p. 725 of hia 
Scholia Bernensia ad Vergili Bucolica atque Georgica, which 
forms the 5th heft of the fourth supplemental volume to Jahrb. 
f. Class. Philologie. The latter part of it (from uenti) ia pre- 
served also by Isidorus Origg. XIV. 1, 2, De Natura Rerum 46, 
by Serving on G. ii. 479, and by the Bern Scholiast on the same 
passage of the Georgics, both ivith the omission of the words 
rupti — sedere. 

When Hagen wrote his discussion of the passage (Schol. 
Bern. Verg. p. 725) the only other codex in which the abl. 
citatu is preserved then examined was that of the Bern Scholia 
on 0. II. 479, which runs as follows : Vnde tremor terrts. Alii 
dicunt, uentum esse in concauis terrae, qui motatus etiam 
terram mouet. Salustius dicit : uenti per cana terrae citatu. 
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The earliest Mss of Isiiloriis, both in the Origiues and the De 
Natiira Reiiiin, which Hagen examined, have dtati, praecipi- 
tati, praecipitatim, or concitati: the Mss of Servius then 
known agi^eed in giving i:itati. Hagen however found in the 
very early Servius of the 8th or 9tb century at Bern (363) 
dtittu, and this is also the reading of three Mss of Servius 
(A VH) collated for the edition of Servius' commentary by him 
arid Thilo {vol. I. p. 264). 

The abl. citatu must, as Hagen argues, be right : citati gives 
no tolerable construction, and hardly admits of being translated. 
On the other hand citatu is parallel to ali(me casu, a causal 
ablative, the only difficulty attending which is the exact 
meaning of the word. I incline to think that we have here a 
rare use of citare in its strict sense, as the frequentative of 
ciere, to set in violent or impetuous motion, nearly = c&ncita- 
tione. This sense is of course seen, in a slightly altered form, 
in citatus swift, rapid, dtatim. swiftly. 

This word citatu I propose to restore in the v. of Aetna : 

Hinc uenti rabies: hinc saeuo quassa ci^tu 
Fundamenta soli trepidant urbesquL' caducae. 

It will be observed that the two passages are speaking of the 
same thing, the effect of wind rushing along the porosities of 
the earth in producing earthquakes or subsidences of the soil. 



ROBINSON ELLIS. 



EMENDATIONES HOMERICAE (OD. I— V). 



( 37 



r atiriv S\edpov ivel Trptf ol etirofi.ev ijfieti;. 



In the latter part of this verse two solutions of the difficulty 
caused by the neglect of the digamma in emoftev hold the 
field. The most popular device is to remove the adverbial 
Trpo, a course originally proposed by Kuight, afterwards ad- 
vocated by Bekker (Horn. Blatt, II p. 21) and adopted by 
Nauck and others. The other alternative is to omit the 
enclitic pronoun, ol, add the augment to the verb, and so 
reach as a resultant reading, irpoeeiiTOfiev. This is Hoff- 
mann's emendation, though Bentley seems to have anticipated 
him, V. Jour. Phil. No. xlti Bentley's Notes on the Odyaaey, 
A. Piatt. However, the question of priority in this case is 
not very important. The fact is, after due consideration I am 
fully persuaded that neither alternative is right, I deprecate 
the sacrifice of either tt/jo or ol as wholly unnecessary. The 
tradition is in the main correct. No omission is required to 
restore the primitive form of the clause, but rather the 
addition of one letter, thus: — 

iirei Trpo f' iel-Trofiev -^fisK, (f' = Fot). 
It is noteworthy and not a little curious, that the expansion 
of fiirofiev into eei-Kop-ev, thanks to the legitimacy of the elision 
of the diphthong -ot even before a short syllable, actually 
enables — " - to become - - ^. The same phenomenon appears 
in ^ 392, where for tv-Treiov hi ol ijfe the Cambridge Homer, 
following van Leeuwen and da Costa, rightly exhibits 'C-mretov 
Se f' ta|6. We may compare Z 289 evda F' eaau ire-rrXoi. for 
iu8' eaav ol Tre-n-Xoi. in the same edition. It is, I fear, only 

Journal of Philology, vol, xxvi. 8 
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out of profound disrespect for the concluding books of the 
Odyssey, which Aristarchus fell foul of, that Mr Piatt allows 
(q) 208) ev6a oi oIko^ eev to appear rather than evBa F' eifv 
olKot, which pari ratione is unmistakably the true reading. 

From this same little esteemed book however let me take 
an excellent illustration of the above-mentioned conversion 
of the cretic into the dactyl by the addition of a syllable. 
We now find in our texts: — 

But, if we wish the line to scan at all, we certainly ought to 
read : — 

ep-yjsff' eov iraiSo^. 
The above facts are of some importance as evidence to de- 
termine the nature of elision in Homer. The elided syllable 
was, it seems, not slurred over in pronunciation, but re- 
moved altogether : for a short syllable could hardly absorb, i.e. 
amalgamate with itself, the longer diphthong and still retain, 
as it does, its original quantity unaltered. 

It is perhaps desirable to mention that the position of the 
enclitic pronoun following the ■7rp6 in a 37 has been made the 
subject of stricture. Unduly, because the emphasis upon the 
adverb fully justifies the inverted order. Even a slight degree 
of emphasis suffices to bring about such a deviation from the 
general rule as to the place of the enclitic personal pronoui 
in Homeric verse. 



a 264 

7 367 

( 278 



with single words :- 
(iXXa traTrip ot Swi 
elfi, evBa XP^^°f H-<"- o^eXXerai, 
el iJ.rj Bvfioi fLe KeXeiioi. 
ofTirire Kev KLpHT/ a eXatrp 
■i}fixi'i h evSdSe al ippa^iofifffa. 




x371 
So with phrases: — 

;* 178 01 B' ev vi}t p,' eBijaav 
i/r 16 Koi e'f VTTVOV fi dpeyeipeK. 
I will adduce from the Iliad one instance only out of many:— 
I 474 oXX' DT6 Btj SsKaTi} p.oi eirriKvBe vii^ epe^ewtj, (cf. 
Hym. Dem. 51) 



EMEIfDATWNES HOMERICAE {OB. I—V). 
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because it seems to me to show unmistakably the error of 

alteriDg the order of: — 

t7 261 dX>C ore Si) oySoov y.oi iTnirXo/Mevov ero'i ^\6€v, (= 

f 287) 
either into liW' ore Stj /loi e-mirXofJ-evov eras oySoov tjXOev 
with van L. and da C. or into aXV ore Sij /*' SySaiov (v. Monro 
H. G. § 365 note). I make no question as to the philological 
validity of the new form of the adjective. Dindorf's oyhoarov 
however ia amply sufficient without any transposition : — 
"'XA,' ore S^ oySoarov fiot etrnrXofievov eras rjXBev. 
The metrical effect is similar to the opening of A 38C el /ieu 



a 343 Toi-qv yap ice<f)aXrjv Trodem fie/j.vriiJ.ip'rt aUl 

dvSpos, Tov kXw evpif Ka$' 'EXXdSa xal fiitrov 'Apyoi. 

The athetosis of Aristarcbus was laid upon 1. 344, and scholara 

are still divided on the question of the correctness of this 
condemnation. I take sides unhesitatingly with the defenders 
of the line, not only because AriBtarchus proceeded on the 
needless assumption that 'EXXu? here denoted the whole of 
Greece instead of the Thcssalian city or district, but because 
it seems impossible that Penelope's speech should end with 
1. 343, and toitiv xetfiaXr/v be left without further indication 
of the person aUuded to, viz. her husband. So much seems 
to me certain from the parallel passage : — 
X 549 TotTjv yap Ke^aXiju eveic avTaiv yala icaT^a-)(ev 
A'oyfl', o? TTepl p.ev e^So? irepl S epya tItvictq, 
where a similar roiqv Kecf>aXtiv has its epexegesis in AXavra. 
There is therefore very fair reason for accepting 1. 344 as 
both genuinely archaic and fully entitled to its place in this 



In one respect however the comparison with X 550 leads 
me to suspect the presence of a slight later modification. 
There we find not an appositional genitive MavTo<; but a 

8—2 
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true apposition Aiavra. Here we have K€(f>a\rjv dvSpos, which 
hardly strikes one as quite a valid Homeric expression. We 
have for example Teviepe, <j>tXi] ice(f>a\^ (6 281), but such an 
address as, ru Tevupoio <l>ikii KtipaX-^, is not to be met with in 
the pages of Homer, although w <f>lXov Tevicpov xapa would 
be unimpeachable in Attic Tragedy. Again there is a further 
complication in the undeniable possibility of taking dvSpot 
directly in construction with fj.efi.VTjfj,euri contrary to the general 
iiaage of that participle, cf. S 151, E 2(33, T 153, Hym. Aphr. 
283. All ambiguity is removed, an archaic usage restored and 
the parallelism with X. 549 f. made closer by reading : — 

avSpa, TOO xXeos evpii kt\. 
It is easy to see that the archaic too, not being tolerable to 
the ears of the later Greeks, would be the prime cause of the 
auperaesaion of the ace, iivBpa, by the gen., dvSp6<!, which is 
indeed rather a neat modification. 

To forestall an objection — not perhaps a very weighty one 
—that 
8 726 = 816 irrBXov, rou eXeov evpij ica6' 'KWdBa ical fi&rop 

~Apyo^ 
supports the spondee in the first foot, I will surest that there 
also the opening rhythm was originally dactylic, thus : — 

etrffKov, '6o icXeo^ evpii KaO' 'EXXdBa aal /leaop "Apyo'i, 
so that all three passages might be included in the number 
of those affording probable instances of the archaic genitive 
in -00, V. Monro H. G. § 98. A reference to Mr Monro's list 
will show that in B 325 So has already been rightly reinstated 
before this very word jcXeov in place of the traditional ex- 
travagance oov. 



a 403 nrj yap o y e\6oi dvijp, ot Ti9 tr asKovra ^iti^i 

KTijfiar dtroppaLaei 'ISaK)j5 ert vaieraovar)^. 
We need hardly he delayed in the consideration of this pas- 
sage with the theory that (ltj — eKdoi should be regarded as a 
concessive optative, uttered in a threatening tone (AmeiB), 
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rather than aa an ordinary optative of wiah. 'Far be it that 
he should come ' may be taken with Mr Monro H. G. § 299 (a) 
to be the expression of a prayer or wish, Of the three forms 
vaieTaovai}^, vai€TowiTr]f (Aristarchus) and vaieTamir'rjs I am 
content to give the preference to the first, and lastly instead 
of the future dnoppalaei of the MSS., which is not only ano- 
malous with 09 Tt?, but also metrically objectionable, I accept 
as indispensably correct the optative in -etc with elision from 
Bentley, Voss, Bekker and other editors. 

The above points being disposed of or set aside, I challenge 
the admissibility of the verb d-Troppaia here in any form what- 
ever. In support of this protest the usage of paia and its 
compounds elsewhere in Homer requires examination. We 
find:— 

e 221 et 8' o3 T« pal'ija'i 6ewv ivl otvo-rn -rrovTrp, 

•tfr 234 (Su Te HoffeiBdmi' evepyea vij ifl ttoctm | paitrj/, 

V 151 {i6iXm -V7)a-) palaal, 'ip' ySrj <!-)(uivTai, a-jroWti^ojiri Be 

569 {^17 -vnet) pala-eaOai, fieya 5' ^^tc apoi^ TroXet dp.t}>t- 

V 177 {^Tj 'Vrja-) paiaefievat, fiiya S' i^fj,ip kt\, (Leg. d/j,fitv 

cf. il 355 below.) 
f 326 paiofUvov, ore fi eppate /cXuro'; 'Kwacriyato^. 

1 459 (£7«e0o\os-) Betvofievov paiono irpm ovhel, 
n 339 <}>d<Tyavov ippaicrSij. 

hiappam ; — 

fi, 290 vfjo. Siappaiovat $emv ditajTi c 

1 78 jivf 8' ^8' jje Siappaitrei (rrpaTov 

/3 49 (S 8^ TOj^a oIkov diravTO.) irdy)(y hiappalaei, 

a 251 oXkov ifiov rajfo, Si] fi,e htappaiaovat icaX avTov. (= 

tr 128) 
B 473, A 713, 733, P 727 hiappat<^ai /te/iowres- 
fl 355 dvhp' opooi, Tdya 8' S,p.px SiappaCa-effffai aito. 
diroppaio) only recurs : — 

TT 428 Tov p eSeXoi/ ^Qlaai ical dTroppalaat. ipiXop ijTop. 
The meaning of the verb is clearly marked throughout, and is 
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estsbliBhed br a sutBcient nnniber of inataoces. *To break 
by a bluw," 'to smite and shatter,' is the notioQ everywhere 
coDTeved. It is only when we get to the present passage that 
tbia meaning becomes inapplicable. Here moreover anmp- 
pm», ' to break otf,' appropriates to itseil' the construction as 
well aa the sense of aTroatfKUr&ai {diftaipfiirdai). So we aia 
toid : but is the statement in any degree credible ? It t^ 
quires a robust faith. Is it not rather a comfortable delusion, 
in which distressed commentators, ancient ones I admit, have 
fotmd refine from their perplexity ? Fur my own part I am 
convinced that neither Humer nor any one else ever could or 
ever did speak of ' breaking a man off his possessions '' or of 
' breaking his possessions awav from a man.' Such an ex- 
pression would indeed be a whimsical linguistic oddity almost 
passing beyond the fairly wide hmita of latter-day Amencan 
humour. 

The condemnation of the verb here would, I apprehend, 
hold good even if no satia&ctory solution of the difficulty 
were forthcoming. It is surely better to recognise and frankly 
admit an imperfection than to gloze it over and pretend to be 
unconscious of its existence. But the puzzle seems by no 
means an insoluble one. The original word here, I believe, 
was not aTTOppaiao at all but avavpaa {aTToFpeat or diroFptlfu), 
which supplies the precise meaning and constructdoa re- 
quired : — 



fiitl<f» 



KTrj/iar aiTofprjrrei 




Now in dealing with this verb the later Greeks after the 
loss of the digamma from the language had two courses open, 
either to let v represent the f or to drop the F altogether 
and make compensation by doubling the p. Consequently 
we might expect to find here either avovpiiceLe or atrop- 
p^atit. Ejther, I say, would have served ; but unfortunately 
neither could be for a moment tolerated by Greek readers. 
Both forms involved for their ears the suggestion of an 
itrprirh, which, though it need not be particularised, rendered 
• presentation of the words impossible. The Greeks of 
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couFBe were not troubled by any antiquarian respect for the 
obsolete, and accordingly in searching about for a respectable 
equivalent readily acquiesced in diroppaiat in spite of the 
shortcomings in respect of construction and meaning already 
touched upon. For a parallel compare H 453, where, as I have 
suggested, d&k-qaavTe has displaced dvTX?}<ravTe, also O 30. 

It remains to see whether there is any trace in Homer of 
this future and 1 aoiist. We have a 2 aor. part, a-Trovpat 
(aTTofpas) eight times, airr^ipa (atreFpa) twenty times, dirijvposv 
four times (1 pers. sing.), once (3 pera. plur.). The prea. 
a-jTavpaoj is not Homeric, and its diphthong -au for -oF is 
supposed by Buttmann to be due to the analogy of eiravpia- 
KOfiai. The future however may, I think, be recognised even 
through its masquerading disguise in ; — 
X 489 euarovT' oKKot '^dp 01 aTrovpiaaovaiv apovpa^ 
Such is the usual reading: but airovpijaoviriu is supported by 
C Ven. B. Harl. Mosc. 2 Paris (La Roche), ia adopted by 
Buttmann, Bekker and others, and ia doubtless correct. To 
this I will add several passages, in which it may be permissible 
to suggest that the more familiar alpTjirri} has superseded the 
form under discussion. Of Cour.se aipeot had an initial F, as is 
clear from A 230, 275 (cf. B 329, S 260, K 235). In general 
those instances of aipeco which reject F, admit of easiest correc- 
tion, e.g. P 67 ')^X(Dp6v 5eo¥ alpeZ and H 479 j(\a>pov Seo; ijpei. 
These are clearly mere thoughtless modifications of jfXmpou 
Beat elXev, which may be found in its original integrity 77, 
X 42, a, 533, Hym. Dem. 190. There are in all five auch 
instances of aipel, aiid no less than nine of ijpet. To these we 
^ay add one instance of each from the Hymns, 
^H Consequently in A 453, where we now read 
^H S<rc-e KnSaiprjo-ova-i Bavov-ri irep 

it is possible and even probable that the original stood : — 

oa-ffe icaTaFpriaovtTi. Bavovti, irep 
Similarly in : — 

A 161 Kai Sij fHQL •ykpaf; aiiTO^ atfiaip^rretr&ai UTreiKetf, 
'4' 544 TovTo eTTo?" fieXXet^ yap a.<l>atp7}tT€a-0ai aeS\ov 
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261 etrru/iei'' oil fiiv yap rtv avatp^aeirdai otw, 
;^ 9 ^ Toi Kokav akeiaov dpaipi]<Tea-0ai e/ieXKe, 

the unfamiliar and obsolete forms atroFp-qireadaL and dvaFptJ- 
aeirOaL muat readily have made way for the familiar and equally 
convenient compounds of aipew. 

I come now to the more difficult case of the 1 aor. eFptjaa. 
The rehabilitation of this tense, periculosae plenum opus aleae, 
cannot be essayed with more than a moderate hope of success. 
Nevertheless it seems worth whde to suggest that the very 
form I am seeking to restore to a 404, d'jroFp^a-ete, may be the 
original, from which has come by an easy metathesis of letters 
the much debated amoepaeLe : — 

^ 329 /i^ ftiv dTToipa-eie fteyav TTOTO/ios jSafiuSti'ijs. 
From this we cannot of course separate : — 
$ 283 Of pa T evavXoi aTvoepan y(€ip,wi/i ireprnvTa. 



Z 348 ^vSa fi€ KvfL I 



= trdpo^ 1 



; epya yeveadat. 



In favour of this identification it may be urged, that the 
meaning 'take or carry off' is more simple and satisfactory 
than any other, the peculiar lengthening of the o of wiro- is 
thus fully accounted for, while the variation of quantity in 
diToppriiyri^-a.Trop'qae finds au exact parallel in the use of 
dvappoi^hd and ilvapoi^Bel in consecutive lines (ji 104 — 5). 

There is less room for hesitation in recognising our verb in 
a different connection of ideas : — 

II 454 (eV(;SX.^9) eiXdripos, top rpeh fiev iTripp^trirea-KOV 
'Aj(aioi, 
456 Twv aXXwv A^iXew? S" dp' eiripptjaaea-Ke koI oIos" 

So these verbs usually appear in our texts : but nearly all the 
MSS. have the single, not the double sigma, ewipp^aea-icov -«. 
Editors seem to have unfortunately adopted rra- from a desire 
to identify the word with the equally mysterious pr/a-a-o} (2 571). 
I submit that eirLFp^a^Ticav -ice, or more correctly iTTtFprjaauKov 
•Ke, adequately meet the requirements of these two passages. 
If this be ao, and if i-rriFpew may be taken to he the proper 
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expreBsion for 'putting to' a bar, there aeeras every probability 
that in another paasE^e of this book :— 



a 441 ySij p tfiev €k 0a\d/ioio, 6upj}V 8 eirepvirae Kopcovr} 

where the neglect of the F in eTrepvaae has long been cause 
of aurprise, while the preposition can hardly be omitted, the 
original was ivepTjo-e i.e. eTreFprja-e, with a quantitative freedom 
similar to that noticed above in the case of Z 348. 



j8 52 oi Trarpbi fiiv [e<f] olicov aTrepplyaat vieaSat 
^Xxapiov, (119 K avTO! eeSftoffoiTO Qvya-rpa, 
Boil} B' ^ /e' eSi\oi Kai oi tcexapiafieirai e\9oi. 

The preposition must of course be removed as a metrical 
necessity (Eekker). The change I have to advocate in L 53 
is a very slight one : — 



In as much as in the oldest writing w and o were indistinguish- 
able (Eur. Phoen. 682. Schol. tt/jo ap-)^ovTo^ yap EvKXeiSov 
liTfirta Twi" p.aKpmv tvprjph'mv tok 0pw)(eiTiv avTi p.aKpS>ii 
expavTo tS E duTi Tov H leai tw O oWt toD fl), there would 
be no objection palaeographically to this emendation. In 
127 o? «e <f>df7}m Aristophanes desired to introduce &<; xe — 
by no means an improvement From a grammatical point of 
view the question appears at first sight to stand on a similar 
footing: for either the final conjunction or the relative pronoun 
may be defended as a legitimate and recognised usage. For 
the former v. Monro H. G. § 306 (1). 'In Final Clauses (after 
<a?, o7r(B5, Tea) the Opt. may be used either (a) to indicate that 
the consequence is not immediate or certain (the governing 
Verb having a present or future meaning), or (i) because the 
governing Verb is an Opt., or (c) a Secondary Tense.' For the 
latter v. H. G. § 304 Relative Clauses— Final. (1) (a) (6) ' The 
Opt with Kev is especially common after a principal Clause of 
negative meaning (in which case the consequence is necessarily 
matter of mere supposition).' 
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It would only be, I take it, an expansion of Mr Monro's 
!splanation to say that in the supposed case: — 



p QiTfaTpa, 

as in every other instance quoted under the rule, the optative 
with K€ virtually stands as the apodosia to a suppressed protasis, 
which might be represented generally by some such words as 
' in that case,' ' under auch circumstances,' ' if that were done ' 
(fit TaDra ovTtit'i exo^). Tbe relation existing between the 
relative clause and tbe principal one may accordingly be one 
of parataxis — a possibility distinctly contemplated in certain 
cases, H. G. 304 ' Sometimes the Opt, in a Relative Clause is 
used precisely as in an independent sentence.' Elsewhere, it is 
true (Preface p. xiv Ed. 2), Mr Monro deprecates the too 
extended employment of parataxis to explain the origia of 
subordinate clauses; but this warning applies not so much to 
simple relative sentences as to those introduced by full-fledged 
conjunctions. Especially in regard to conditional sentences 
with el this form of analysis has been pushed to extremes, as 
far as Homer is concerned, by L. Lange, against some of whose 
conclusions it is time a protest was raised. Still within reason- 
able limits tbe explanation of parataxis is valid, and it would 
not be treading on untenable ground, to say that in relative 
sentences such as the one now in question tbe principle of para- 
taxis is still visibly paramount, aad therefore the classification 
of such sentences as Final Clauses is at least unnecessary, if 
not actually objectionable. Nothing seems to be gained by 
such an arrangement, and its abolition, in so much as it would 
be a simplitication, would be a welcome improvement. This 
applies also in an equal degree to those relative clauses in 
which we have the subjunctive with kc, v. H. G. § 282, where 
the admission made is worthy of note, ' In other instances the 
notion of End is less distinctly conveyed so that the Subj. need 
only have the emphatic Future meaning.' Would it not be 
preferable to say that in every case the notion of End is accid- 
ental and separable, not inherent and essential ? It is, I think, 
clearly not desirable that os leev toi ei-Trr/tn (k 539) should be 
differentiated as non-final from 09 «' etTTot (A 63) as final, when 
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the Former merely conveys a more positive assurance than the 
latter. Teiresias {k 539) certainly can give the information. 
Whether Oalchas (A 63) can or not, is problematical. If thia 
be the only real difference, as I submit it is, it becomes easy to 
Bee why either foi-m can follow a primary tense. The optative, 
as Mr Monro points out, is naturally more common after a 
clause of negative meaning, but is by no means precluded from 
following a positive statement e.g. H 231. On the other hand, 
and here we have an important side of the argument, the real 
final clauses, in which we have the optative with (U9, Stto)?, Xva 
&a after a verb of present or future meaning, seem to rest on a 
very questionable and insecure basis. All the instances given 
by Mr Monro H. G, § 306 {a) readily admit, and some loudly 
call for, correction. The first is A 344, where no one believes 
in /M^e'oti'To. The next is our present passage j9 53. In 
■^ 135 i^ijj? (Kirchhoff) may be read for ^aii\, /i 157 if>vyri>/j.ev 
for tpvyotfiev, p 250 aX0jj (Hermann) for aX^oi, v 402 (j>avijr!<; 
(Schaefer) for <f>av£i'r}^ (the former indeed appears in the Oxford 
Homer, 1896), tt 297 eXw/ie^a (Kirchhoff) for eXoLfitSa, and 
lastly w 532 BiaKpivBiJTe for SiaKpivdctre is suggested iu the 
Horn. Gram, and adopted in the Oxford Homer. If these pas- 
sages, as little to be relied upon as Falstaff'a ragged recruits, be 
all the rule can appeal to for support, it does not require much 
courage to bid it begone — voWa yaipuv, and if the rule col- 
lapse, then the vulgate i>i loses its support and the emendation 
here proposed becomes fairly certain. 



j3 127 ^^eu S' OUT iirl epya ■jrapQ<i 7' tfiev oure ttij aWrj, 

■Kpiv y auTf]v yijfiaaOai 'A^aituv (3 k ideKjitrLv. 
The legitimacy of the use of aiin'/ii, or of any other case of 
avToi;, as an ordinary pronoun of the third person is a moot 
point in Homer. In this very speech of Antinous avr^, 
'herself,' occurs twice (114, 125) in emphatic contrast with 
irariip in the first instance, with a-oi ye in the second. So 
strongly is the necessity for some such emphasis instinctively 
felt, that many scholars are not satisfied to translate here, 
' before she marry,' but would render, ' before she herself 
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marry,' ' she for her part/ in cootrast with the preceding ^/iet? 
(Ameia-Hentze). Nothing could be more absurdly and frigidly 
forced. Yet it seems a strong measure in default of MSS. 
support, which is entirely lacking, to pronounce avT^y a 
modernisation and to propound as the original reading; — 

irpiv '^e k T^ yijfiaa'Bat 'Ay(aiMV J> k e&iXrjaiv. 

Neither would I adventure to do so with any confidence except 
for the revelation made in a later book, where these lines recur 
in a direct address to Penelope. There the pronoun being neces- 
sarily of the second person, it was impossible for the most 
enterprising improver to foist in avTriv. The passage is: — 



ff 288 -tifLei^ S' I 



W eTTi epya irdpo'i 7' ifj£v ovre tttj d'KKp, 

So far from believing with Kirchhoff that either of these 
couplets is not genuine, I think we may feel sure that the 
expression tw — 'K-)(atwv, being of an archaic and obsolete cast, 
has been the origin of the trouble and that the later Greeks 
were very glad to be able to eliminate rm from /3 128 at least 
in favour of the familiar av-r-qv. For further assurance let me 
bring forward two other passages, in which a precisely similar 
use of TO) has been so unfavourably regarded that another 
word, simple and inoffensive in itself, but involving a bad 
hiatus, has displaced it. The passages in question are ; — 

w 76 T\ T\hi\ afi evtirai 'Aj^aiwv 3? rts apitrros 
T 528 ^ -^St} afi ewoi^ai 'Ay(ai&v '6^ tk dpiaro^. 

In both places read rp instead of afia. 

It might seem possible to set up a defence for the hiatus 
after iJSij by adducing the parallel of: — 



oo/iaffiTtt). 
ison why we should not 



n 438 ^ fihrj iiTTo X^/)o-i Mci^OfTiaSa 

But in this case also there is no i 

remedy the defect with a tolerable degree of certainty after 

comparing : — 

Z 368 17 ^hj} fi VTTO X^pai 0eol hap,Qtoaiv 'A^aiiuv, 
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by restoring the origioal thus : 

1) ^St] f' vTTo X^P"'^ Mei/oLTidSao hafidtrtTw. 
This position of the enclitic is remarked on in the note on a 37. 



(8 203 jjip^/iara S' aine Kaicws ^e^pwirerai, ovte ttot lea 

eatieTai, o^pa Kev ktK,. 
The difficulty here is in the clause ov^e wot l^a ecra-erai, 'nor 
shall he ever have compensation' or 'fair treatment.' The 
meaning given to laa may possibly pass without serious objec- 
tion, the neuter plural being used to express the abstract 
condition or state of 'equality': but it is clear that the 
omission of the F from la-a cannot be ancient. If the poet had 
desired to use either Fla-oii or eFla-o*: here, he could have done 
BO without the slightest difficulty by saying avS" apa Xaa or 
oiM Tt Kj-a or even ot)S' ert laa. None of these however is at 
all likely to have been changed into oiihe -nor laa. If then 
Homer did not use either of the above expressions, which are 
metrically correct, and moreover could not have given us the 
unmetrical vulgate, from what original can this ovBe ttot' hra 
have been derived ? Cauer has almost hit the truth by sug- 
gesting ovB' diroTiffai with a very close adherence to the letters 
of the tradition. The meaning however so attained is not quite 
satisfactory. If we could translate the sentence thus, 'there 
shall he no paying-back,' we might acquiesce in the emend- 
ation. But I venture to maintain that the only correct 
rendering of oiS' diroTiirai eaa-erai would be ' it will not bo 
possible to pay back.' This is apparent from every parallel 
passage that can be quoted from Homer to illustrate the use of 
the impersonal ia-ri with an infinitive. I adduce no examples. 
Less than all would be useless : all would involve too large a 
demand on the reader's patience, 

Now after refusing to accept as satisfactory this gratuitous 
confession of impecuniosity or at any rate of inability to pay, 
which Cauer has introduced and Mr Piatt has welcomed in the 
Cambridge Homer, it is only fair that I should indicate what 
to me a better way. It is this : — 
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Xp7]fi.aTa S' t 



ieffptiverai, ovS' aTroriTa 






' But (so far from heeding your warnings) his substance 
shall be eaten despitefiilly, nor shall it be paid for, as long 
as &c.' 

Here dTroTira with the long penultimate supplies, as qtto- 
Turai does not, an obvious and adequate reason for the corrup- 
tion. In general this verbal adj. has the penultimate short e.g. 
;8 144 7Ta\tvTiTa, N 415 artTos. At the same time the long 
quantity is sufficiently defended by H 484 Brjpov dTiTo<; %. So 
we have dvovTaro^ (A 540), but dvov-niri (X 371). 

As may be seen from the version above, I have taken 
dtroTtra in the way Eustathius, I fear, erroneously wished to 
take taa, as an adjective agreeing with yp^/J-ara. This aeems 
to me a material simplification. At the same time, if we 
are so disposed, it is obviously quite possible, in fact more 
easily possible than with the traditional laa, to take the 
adjective subatantivally, since the analogy between diroma and 
the parallels evKrd (H 98), 0u«tm {8 299. H 128) and acewTii 
(u 223) is really closer than before. ' There shall be no 
repayment' is therefore open as a valid rendering. 

I have not thought it necessary to discuss other remedies 
that have been suggested, such as Bekker's or rather Bentley's 
altra, accepted by Nauck, or Fick's adventurous novelty, the 



3 36r 



Tot avrlie loVTi leaicd ifipna-aovTat otrlc 
? SoXp i^Bljii, TaSe S' avroi -rravTa Si 



I propose here to read : — 

o)? Are SdX^J (f>8ieai. 
The process of corruption I conceive to have been thia First 
the form ^dUai, which would hardly convey to the Qreek mind 
in later times the idea of a subjunctive mood at all, though it 
is clearly the 2 aor. subj. midd, (from i4>6lij,7)v) as may be seen 
from : — 
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T 178 fjv Tiva. TTeifivr] (Leg, ei riva) 

avSpwv, ^ 01JT05 <}iffieTai irpiorcp iv oftlKqi' 
E 87 dpya\eov9 TroXefiovi, o^pa ipSioneaSa eieaaroi' 
thia if>di€ai, I say, would naturally and almost inevitably 
become tftdii). Indeed in our textus receptus wherever the 
termination -eai does not form the end of a dactyl in itself we 
generally find -j? substituted, e.g. t 254, B 365, il 434 &c. 
From ^iSiT] the development of <f>6ir}i! is not a very extraordinary 
one, even if no account could be given of the origin of the 
parasitic sigma. Now the use of the present <f)dC<» in Hornet 
rests solely on this passage and on the equally doubtful imper- 
fect eifidiev in : — 

S 446 17 rot 6 T^? o^ewi' i^pevo? e<p6iev 

where either a transitive or an intransitive use is admissible. 
It is to the influence of this ei^0iev that the final ? of our ^Oi-g'; 
here may he traced. The Greeks sympathetically wished to 
give e<l)6iev the comfort of a partner in misfortune. Elsewhere 
for the present <f>difa> is used. On such a weak foundation ag 
this an intransitive use of ipSita can hardly be based with any 
assured confidence. Mr Monro, who suggested tp9ij)<; as an 
optative in the first edition of his Homeric Grammar § 285 (2), 
has not repeated the proposal in the second, v. on /3 52 f. ad fin. 



y 145 w? TOP ' AdijvaiTj'i SeH'Of 'X^oXoii e^at 

175 Tefiveif, S^pa Tii^iirTa vwfK KaKorrjTa ^vyoifiev. 
The reason for the juxtaposition of these entirely unconnected 
lines will soon be made apparent. In I. 145 it is impossible to 
suppose that rov is anything other than the regular Attic 
article of definition. If so, it is certainly not Homeric. The 
remedy fortunately is, I venture to say, hardly doubtful : — 

(US Kev ' AOtjuat't)'; Beivov -y^oXov e^axiaaiTO, 
This seems sufiiciently indicated by : — 
6 21 0)9 K€v ^ai^Keaai i^CXo^ Trdirreaa-i yevairo, 
b) 83 w KCf TTJXeipai'ij'i sk -irovroipti' avhpaatv wtj. 
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Similarly of course there are several instances of ws av with the 

optative : — 

538 6^ E/uS, wt av Ti; ire trwairrS/ievoi fiaKapi^at, 
(=p 165, T 311) 

p 362 WTpvv , <o<i &,v irvpva Kara fivi]<rT7}pa<; a/yelpot, 

T 331 aJ? av HOI top iratSa — i^ayarfoi^ — Set^eia^ — . 

But (3s Kev ((iv) with the opt. really needs no array of passages: 

it ia no more anomalous after a historic tense (v. on /3 52 ff.) 
ubj, after a primary one. In the 
ideed of doubtful antiquity, the 



than (lis icev (av) with the i 
instance last quoted, one i 
original was perhaps : — 



OTTwaiii KEV (av) /ioi TralSa, 
but in any case the rather subtle defence of the article there, 
suggested by Mr Monro H. G. § 261, 3 (a) is not applicable to 
the present passage, y 145. 

Again in 1. 175 I should hope few would deliberately refuse 
to entertain on the dubious ground of hiatus licitus a similar 
insertion of the particle «e, though in this case my proposal 
involves something more considerable in the way of change 
than the mere addition of the monosyllable : — 

refi.vefi.ev, Siftpa xe Baoaov uttck KaKOTr/ra <f>vyoiftev. 

It is not difficult to imagine the later Greeks abandoning 
K€ SaatTov in favour of the more familiar and emphatic rd- 
;(;£<rTo, but not vice versa. Therefore the utmost confidence 
may be felt in the genuineness of: — 
M 25 ie B" apa Zews 

avvej^e'i, o(fipa *e Baaaov ttXiVXoa Teij(ea devrj. 
Z 143 anaov X6 , tu? Kev 0aa<rov oXeBpov -rrelpaO^ iKijai. 

(= T 429) 
B 440 aXXh rd^iirTa 

tafj.ev, otf>pa «e Bdtra-ov eyeipofiev o^iiv "Apjja. 

I will not attempt to conceal the opinion I entertain in I 

respect of this substitution, that the abolition of the hiatus ' 
here ia a strong point in favour of my proposed reading. 

Furthermore it is worth noticing that our line, y 175, supplies i 
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tlie solitary instance in Homer of hiatus after (S^pa) raxtirra, 
a small matter perhaps, but <^o}vdei' i 



7 231 pela fieos 7' e6e\wv Kol TTfKo&ev avl 

^ovKolftTiv S' av ey™ 76 taX dXyea ttoWo. fioytiaaii 
otxaSe T iKdeftevai nal voaTifiov ijfiap IBea-Oai. 
The omission of «e in 231 is remarkable. It duly appeara 
in the ouly other passage which conveys a similar assertion of 
the potency of divine intervention ; — 
5 753 ^ yap Kev fiip eirena koI sk davdroio aaaxrai. 

Hence Naber would read ^eos k edeXoip not without some 
authority of MSS. Nauck evades rather than solves the 
difficulty by changing aaaaai into a-atoa-ei; for even if the 
optative ia not assured by S 753, there can he little doubt of its 
correctness, when we add the comparison of ; — 
K 556 pela Oeoi 7' eSeKtuv Koi ap.eivova'i r/e irep otSe 
(TTTToys Zmprjaai/T , eirei tj ttoXv ^epTepoi elaiv. 
Neither of these methods then gives an entirely satisfactory 
result. It seems to me that the traditional reading may in 
both cases be derived with greater probability from an 
original : — 

pea Ke Beot; 7' e9e\<ov. 
If this be so, the tenacity with which 7' has held its ground 
is highly creditable to what are called the conservative forces 
always operating to maintain the genuine text. The loss of ks 
would be due to the objection to keeping except from an 
insuperable necessity the monosyllabic form pea, appearing in 
five passages only, from which indeed it would require some 
ingenuity to effect its removal without making ruin of the 
sense 1 — 

M 3S1 KeiTQ /ieya? trap e-rroK^iv vvipTaTOf viiBe xe fLiv pia 
T 101 laov Teivetev iroKkfLov reXo?, ov xe fiaXa pia 
N 144 pea SieXevireaSai KXia-ias xal vrja<; 'Ay^aiav 
T 263 pea hiekevi^eadat p.eyaX'^Topoi Alveiao 
P 461 pea p.ev yap (f>euyeaKei/ vireK Ipiitwv opvfiaySov 




1 
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In N 90, P 285, peia fj.eTeiad/ai'O'i is clearly pia fieTaet<ra^ 
/i£vo<; (Fick, who wi'ites pa). 

There is little cause for surprise that peta, which occurs ten 
times to pea once and holds undispated possession of the 
Odyssey, should have settled down in the convenient place 
before 5eo? and shouldered out the little ice altogether. Cf. 
e 169 et Keeeoiye. 

The above account of the matter is surely preferable to 
maintaining the legitimacy of the pure optative, as some do. 
The evidence for this usage ts scanty, especially as regards 
affirmative sentences. Four only are quoted, 7 231, K 556, 
247, O 197, V. Monro H. G. § 299 (0- The first two are here 
dealt with, and no reliance can possibly be placed on: — 



O 197 evyaripeo 
iicTrdyXoi,', 



' 7«P -• 



:al vldiTi. ^ekrepop ett] 
< evL(Taep,ev. 

Dr Leaf suggests r^ap ice doubtfully : but the dative after 
evKTiT^fiev is not the case required. Read : — 

Bvyaripav p,kv yap xe xal ui'ot's 0i\Tepov etij. 
In K 246 perhaps toio ye ks a7rop.haio kt\. 

But to return to our passage, I have a suggestion to make 
on the concluding lino i — 

oticahe T iXdifievai xal v6aTip,Qv 57/iap IBeirdai. 

So it stands giving some countenance to the theory of the 
in-and-out character of the digamma in Homer. It is supposed 
to be present or absent according to circumstances, e^ the 
speaker may decide, like the Irish members in the first Home 
Rule Bill. 

The original constitution of the line would not however 
have allowed any such looseness. Read instead of the vuIgate : — 
oticaSe T eK6ep.evai nal v6<ttihov tjpMp apiirdai. 

So also e 220, where the line is repeated. Of course f 311 
Xva voarifj-ov ^p.up iBtiat must follow suit. Probably also e 209 
and Epigr. VII. 3. We may compare a 5 : — 

apvvp.evo'i rjv re •^v)(i]v Koi voarov eraipcav. 
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For, as Curtius (Gk. Et.* p. 



points out, apiui 



{aparrffai) is to be referred to dppvfj.ai, and not with the 

lexicons generally to atpeo, a word which ia not really Homeric 

at all, though it appears once :^ 

P 724 T/jwtKO?. oi? etBouTO veKvv aXpovrat 'Aj^aiov^, 

where Erandreth's w? eiSov viicvv aeipovra^ ia probably the 

original reading. 

If fiirther contirmatioii of the idea, that apitrOai is the true 
original rather than l&iirBai in this collocation, be required, it 
is supplied by such an expression as :— 
a 9 aiiTctp o Toltnv a^eiXero voo-ti/j.ov ^nap. 

Here we have the same line of thought from the opposite 
side. That which Odysseus' followers fail to win {apiadai) is 
said to be taken from them by Eelios. Similarly we find 
a-jToikeae voarifLov "ijiiap (a 354) and cSXeTo votrTifiov ^/lap 
(a 1G8, p 253). 



•y 255 »j TOi ftev roSe tcavrhi oieai, m? k€v eTvySij. 
Some ancient critics wrote here k avTov, i.e. xe avrov ; but 
K£ must in spite of Spitzner's opinion to the contrary be pro- 
nounced inadmissible. The crasis of xal aiiToi; however is by 
no means an assured Homeric license. It is indeed to say the 
least very questionable. Hence G. Hermann proposed to read 
here roSe y hvtos. But is not roSe itself objectionable in this 
place ? The matter referred to is not one that can readily or 
naturally be regarded as immediately present. It is a specul- 
ative contingency in the past — what would have happened, if 
Menelaus had arrived home earlier than he actually did. If 
we further emphasise this ToBe by the addition of ye, we only 
make the objection to the word still stronger. To obviate this 
it would, I think, be preferable to delete the last syllable of 
ToSe and read the Homeric, but un-Attic, to :— 

^ TOi fikv TO Kal avTo^ oleai, iS? Kev eTV^Qr}. 
There are in our texts but four instances of the crasis of KaL 
before ain6<i. The other three are 

9—2 
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Z 260 -TTpSiTov, ewetra Si xavrm ot^treac, aX ice ■jrirfaOtL. 
N 734 Kai T( TToXfai ioaeofft, ^a\t<TTa Se neairo'; aveyvm. 
f 282 pfXrepov, (.1 iravnj Trep i-n-otj(pfihrt} ttoitiv evpev 
aWodtv. 

The firat two of these may be briefly dismissed. In Z 260 
«' oirro5 («e avro<!) would not be out of place, as is generally 
admitted, v. Monro, H. G. § 377, while in N 735 Hermann's Se 
T awTos is unquestionably better than 5e k (ks), which Aris- 
tarchus with his convenient " irepiaao'i 6 Kev " doctrine found 
no difficulty in accepting. 

The remaining passage from the Odj-sscy may be examined 
more at length. Nausicaa ia contemplating the possibility of 
one of the baser sort making scandalous and defamatory 
remarks, if Odysseus should be seen enteriag the city in her 
company. The fellow is supposed to say: 'Who is this tall and 
handsome stranger with her ? Where did she find him ? Now 
she'll soon have a husband for herself. Either she has brought 
some vagabond sailor, a deserter from his ship, a man from 
some far country, for we have no near neighbours, or some god 
has descended from heaven in answer to her prayers to make 
her his wife for ever and ever. It ia all the better, if she 
herself has gone abroad and found a husband, for her Fhaeacian 
suitors here on the spot, she scorns.' 

Now we may disregard entirely the traditional athetesis of 
fourteen lines, 275—288 {dSirovvTai a-rlxo^ tS" Schol. H. Q.): 
but I think a strong case, apart from this question of crasis, may 
be made out for the removal of el xaxiT^ — SXKaBev as a needless 
and inaccurate later addition, so that 11. 282 — 3 would stand 
thus: — 

^eXrepop' y yiLp ToverSe y aTip.d^€t xarh S^fiav 
0al^Ka^, Toi fitv [ivMvrai iroKee'i re Kal itT$\ot. 

BeXrepoc, ' 'tis better so,' is a clause grammatically complete 
in itself, and refers to what has been already stated, viz. that 
she has either got hold of a deserter from a foreign ship or a 
god straight from Olympus. 

The pointed allusion to the fickleness of the gods in their 
love-affairs is a delicately sarcastic touch. ' Whichever altem- 
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^35 



ative be the true one, it is better it should be so," says the 
supposed Phaeacian scandal- monger. But here the interpolator 
comes in, anxious to tell us what it is that is better so, and 
oblivious that the poet himself has already told us clearly 
enough. Moreover he blunders in giving us the needless 
information ; for the interpolation, assuming it to be such, 
implies that the princess had gone in person (auTij Trep) 
abroad — to a foreign land — to find a husband, an imputation 
altogether too much at variance with the facts of the case even 
for a slander. 

That ^eKrepov may be used in this way in reference to a 
previous statement is certain even without such illustrative 
parallels as KaWtov y 358, 9 543, a 255, t 128, KepSiov T 41 
and passim. Again it can hardly be disputed that single-line 
interpolations are often of the same character as this one. 
The text of Homer supplies many examples, There is one 
which is perhaps worth quoting because it follows an instance 
of KfpBtov, and is more than usually flagrant : — 
H 351 vvv S' opKta ■ma-Ta 

•^evadfievoi. p.a-}(piieiT9a' rip ov vv Tt KepStov '^p.lv 
eX-rrofiai ixTeXieaOat, i'va fti] pe^o/iev aBe. 
The strongest faith in the infallibility of the received text 
might be shaken by the splendid imbecility of the last hue. 
Even were the metre as sound as the morality, imagination 
boggles at the poetry. 



S 106 fivwofj.ivtp, iirel ov t(s A^atwc ratrcr ifi6yT}crev, 

oao-' 'OSuffey? iftoyTjire ical tjpaTo. 
'Tor none of the Achaeans laboured in so many ways as 
Odysseus laboured and — .' so far all is clear: but what is 
i^paTo ? We may accept the explanation of Eustathius, virefieive 
Koi, i^aa-Taae, as Dr Merry does in his very serviceable and 
well-known edition. He renders e^oyijo-e KaX ffparo 'achieved 
and undertook,' thus making the expression a sort of varepov 
irpoTepov. Perhaps ' achieved ' a little overdoes iiioyiitre. and 
certainly objection may be taken to the statement that rjpaTo 
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from aXpta, v. on 7 232 above. Ameis-Hentze reach the 
sense, ' auf sich tiahm,' more correctly through apvvfiai. 
The later Greeks, no longer posaessing dpuvfiat as a living 
word, doubtless prelerred to recognise the familiar aipay and to 
this end wrote ^paro rather than ijpeTO with its unfortunate 
suggestion of epo/xai, ' I ask,' which last Cobet (Misc. Grit. p. 400) 
would, I think rightly, restore here and elsewhere. 

Leaving these qnestions of orthography aud grammar, let 
ua examine the usage of this aor. ^p6fi.r}v or ^pdftijv in order to 
ascertain whether there is sufficient justification for attributing 
to it this meaning of ' undertake ' in reference to toil and 
hardship. 

It occurs most frequently, twenty-one times in all, with 
KvSo; as an object, kvBov apiaSai (jjparo &c.), with kkioi seven 
times and with eux"? four times, meaning clearly ' to win,' 
'acquire,' 'get.' 'To win as a prize' seems to be the proper and 
primary sense, as appears from I 124 de8\ia ■troairli' apovTo, 
■*■ 592 {'i-TTTroi') T^iv ap6p.7]v, H 510 wZpAr^pta—^paTQ, I 188 
Tr)v dp€T i^ evapmv, A 625 tijij dpeT *« TewtSoto, v 137 off' — 
T/Joi'ij? e^-qpar 'OSi/o-ffetif- Add to these M 435 p-ioSov dprjTai 
and a 390 toCto — dpeffSai i.e. the position of ^aa-tKevf. In 
every case so far the object gained is a desirable one. In fact 
the Homeric poems present but two exceptions to this usage, 
exclusive of the passage under discussion : of these two one is 
only an apparent, the other is a real, exception. The apparent 
exception is : 
S 129 €v6a fi' eTretT aiiTol pev ej^toiieSa SijiOTJjTOS 

e/e ^eKitov, p/q ttou tiv ei^' eX«e( cXko? dptfTai. 
Who can doubt that the verb is purposely chosen with more 
playfulness but with the same ironical intent, as we have seen 
in the case of /co^ifw v, note on S 456 ? The reward they 
will reap, the prize tbey will win will be — a second wound. 
Obviously there ia no such irony, either playful or serious, 
in ep.6yi}i7e xai f)paTo. 

The real exception, and the only remaining instance of this 
aor, in Homer, is adduced by Dr Merry on our passage : — 
T 247 ■TroXK.a pJX, ovB' av i/ijOs exaTo^uyov axSot dpoiro. 
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Ineffectually ; for the change of one letter here will give us the 
correct verb, which was not, and could not be, dpotro, but, 
aa usage will vouch, ayotro, cf. H 467 i/^e? — olvov ayova-at, 
I 71 rov vr/e^ ayouffi, fl 396 'qyaye vtjvi, ij 9 fee? ^ayav, 
IT 223 drjK eVi VTiof dyeadai &c. The probability of this 
emendation is further increased by the noun dj(^9o^ itself, which 
is fittingly joined with its cognate, or seemingly cognate, verb, 
cf. I 415 aiBivav ohuvgaiv and Fick'a aypLoi dyprj, which may 
serve as an example, though it be but a figment of the learned 
imagination. Nor ia the confusion between dyoira and dpono 
elsewhere unknown. In fl 139 xal veiepou wyoiro, though 
ayoiTo is clearly right, yet we find upono 8 Flor. On the 
other hand in f 297 dmreTov wvov eXoiro the variant dpono 
seems preferable. In I 124 diBXta iroa-a-iv dpovTo we have an 
erroneous dyovro in a good MS, L. 

We have now ascertained that there ia little or no support 
for the idea, derived from Hesychius, that ^paro can mean 
' undertook.' It remains to be seen whether there is any other 
possible way of understanding the word in this connection 
ep-orfqae Koi ijpaTo. With some harshness we might render it 
' was successful,' ' won,' the object being not the labour itself, 
but that for which the labour was incurred. He secured the 
&uits of his toil. Still this is far from being satisfactory, and 
therefore I submit as the better course that rfpaTo should give 
place to a somewhat similar epic verb, which may very well 
have been the origiDal occupant of the position :— 

ep-oyqae koX rjvvTQ, 

' laboured at and consummated,' 'achieved,' 'completed.' This 
sense, which after all must be extracted even with some 
violence from the vulgate, as we have seen, comes easily and 
naturally from r/vvro, which indeed may have been lost from an 
idea, fostered by e 243 flow? Se at r)vvTo epyov, that it was 
necessarily passive, cf. tt 373 dvvcra-ea-dai rdBe epya. Tjvva-e 
would hardly have been displaced. 
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S 1G2 e'eXScTo yap ae ISeirffai. 

S^pa oi f) Tt ewo^ vwo0T}(Teat jje Ti epyov. 

With two slight changes the last line may be thus recon- 
Btructed : — 

oifipa oi ^ Tt e-jreera v-KoBriaeai. jje T( epyip. 

The introduction of the dative brings the passage into line 

with : — 

A 394 f'l TTore h^ ti 

fj Ihret mvrjaa'; KpaBLijv Ato? ^e *cat epy<p (^e Ti Bentley), 
504 f] ewei 17 epy</> (onjtra), 
E 879 TavT7)v 8' ovTe STrei TrpoTtffdXKeai ovre t( epyip. 

The combination of the plur. eireaa-i with the sing, epy^ may 
easily be defended by such examples as T 367 eireea-a-i — ey^el 
8', 396 eTreeo-o-t | Kal Solpw, H 630 reXo? woXefiav, i-rrimv S'— . 

The admissibility at least of the proposed emendation, 
80 far as Homeric usage is concerned, being granted, let ua see 
whether this metrical correction is, or ia not, essential to the 
meaning of the passage. The difficulty of the vulgate is this, 
that while v-TroBrjaeai epyov must mean ' suggest an act,' 
' suggest that something should be done,' it ia equally certain 
that inrodrjireai btto? can only mean ' make a verbal suggestion,' 
'utter a suggestion,' 'say something by way of suggestion.' 
To put it another way, it is just as inconceivable that 
v-TToOrja-eai epyov should be translated ' suggest by an act,' ' do 
something by way of suggestion,' as that v-jroSritreat eiroi 
should convey the absurd idea ' suggest that some one should 
say something,' The absurdity is even more apparent if we 
add an adjective. Who would venture to render uwoOeaBai 
TTVKivov erros 'to suggest that some one should make a wise 
remark,' though none would hesitate to translate inrodeirOat 
TTvittviiv epyov ' to suggest to some one a wise action ' ? 

In technical language e-rrai; in this phrase is the accusative 
of the internal object, epyav the accusative of the external 
object (v. Monro H. G. § 132). The combination of the two 
here, even though the rather unepic figure zeugma be called 
to the rescue, results in such an unmanageable complexity, 
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that translators have very properly preferred the bolder course 
of ti-eatiog either both as internal or both as external, Mesara. 
Butcher and Lang (1879) adopt the second alternative and 
render: 'that thou mightest put into his heart some word or 
work,' in fact, suggest something for him to say or do, 
'Dass du Rath ihm zu Worton ertheiletest odcr zu Thaten' 

(V08S). 

On the other hand Worsley's verse translation gives elegant 
expression to the other alternative : — 

'For he was fain to see thee and enquire 

If word or work thou knowest to forward his desire' 

These last words convey, I believe, the true meaning of the 

passage, but also involve ueceasarily that the second line (16.3) 

should be read as emended :- — 

S(f)pa oi ^ Ti iireviT inraff-^a-eai ^i t( ^pyf, 
' that you may now suggest to him something either by word 
or act,' i.e. generally ' in some way or other,' or more definitely, 
'by advice and assistance,' both of which the speaker's father, 
Nestor, had already given to Telemachus. 



S 684 fiii fivrjOTeiicravTe'i injh aXXo8' o;iiX?}D-i 

vtrraTa /cal irufiaTa vvv evBdhe SenrpTJaetav. 
The only question here, by no means an easy one, is the proper 
understanding of 1. 684. There are apart from minor details 
two main lines of interpretation, which it is necessary to 
mention :— 

(1) 'O that — never having wooed me, nor ever having met 
here (alio tempore) — they may now eat their very last meal in 
this place ' (Merry). So Ameis-Hentze. This version resolves 
the couplet into three separate wishes, of which it is the 
agitated and somewhat indistinct expression, (a) Would that 
they had never wooed me. (b) Would that they had never 
met here at all on any occasion, (c) May they now eat their 
last meat here. The two negative wishes may, of course, be 
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reckoned as one, the second being regarded as a repetition of 
the first in more comprehensive terms. akXaO", which may 
represent either aXKodi or aXXore, is a difficulty. The un- 
desirability of either in this version is apparent; but while 
aWoBi, adiaits of no explanation at all, being nothing lesa than 
a flagrant contradiction, aXKo-re might refer to meetings held 
at Odysseus' house previous to the commencement of the woo- 
ing. As will be seen in the sequel, I believe aWodi, to be 
right and to stand in necessary contrast with epffdBe in the 
next line. 

(2) 'Nay, after so much wooing, never again may they 
come together, but here this day sup for their last and latest 
time ' (Butcher and Lang). Similar is ' No — these suitors — 
let them, never meeting again, now eat their last meal' 
(Liddell and Scott). So Hermann, Passow, Nitzsch, and we 
may add Monro (H. G. §361) 'May they (after their wooing) 
have no other meeting but sup now for the last time.' 

In this view both negatives, fi.7} and ^TjSe, are taken with 
ofiLK'i^aavTe'i alone, the other participle, fivrjo'Teua-ai'Te'i, being 
treated as parenthetical and, as it seems, almost equivalent to 
the noun ^tijo-T^/jei;, aSXore is again accepted rather than 

Axxodi. 

L. Lange's peculiar explanation, that Penelope merely 
supposes the case that this might be the last meal of the 
suitors, and then immediately, or even before, she has said it, 
for the negatives precede, checlis herself with a No I No I, 
indicates at all events that there is something unconvincing in 
the ordinary versions of the passage. It shows moreover a 
very scrupulous regajxi for Penelope's good name, making her 
exhibit a womanly gentleness and kind feeling, which is quite 
in accord with Eustathius' remark on evOiiBe (685): — to S^ 
ev6dSe 67r(6(Kffls ippedr) o)? fi'^ arrX^^ itraptofievi]'; t^? IIiji'eXoiDjs 
ec^^oToc rovTo heZ-jrvov rolt fiVTjar^prTiv, el Kal aXXodi BefTTvetv 
eOeXovffi. They may dine anywhere else, she is supposed to 
remark, but I hope they will not dine here any more. I am 
sorry to say, in reference to a lady, that I have no doubt what- 
ever, but that Penelope here wishes for the suitors nothing 
les3 than what actually overtook them in the end — sudden 
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death. The perusal of the opening scene of Book xxili. of the 
Odyssey ought to convince any impartial reader of the total 
ahsence of the modern humanitarian element from the feminine 
mind in the heroic agea, whenever real InjurieB have to be 
avenged. 

I will now submit my own idea of the exact meaning of 
this much vexed passage : — ' Or ere they go a-wooing or consort 
together elsewhere may they now here make their last and 
final meal.' 

I treat the two participles with absolute impartiality) placing 
them fairly on an equal footing, not giving to one more or less 
than I give to the other, /i^j fivtja-revaavTe^ (lit. ' not having 
■wooed '), ' without going wooing,' ' before they go wooing else- 
where' (aWoBi), refers to future time, a usage that may be 
illustrated for the benefit of young scholars by such a sentence 
as this: — IBaiv Nea'jroXiv Odirois, 'see Naples and then die,' 
'may you die after seeing Naples.' Here IBdiv refers to future 
time absolutely, but to past time relatively to Savoii;. Now if 
we desire to negative the participle we can only do so, in a 
wish-clause, by adding fi^, as here, so that fiii tSiev = ' hetore 
you see,' 'without seeing.' 

The two participles considered in relation to one another 
form a sort of varepov irpoTepov, for Penelope means to intimate 
that the suitors would find themselves sooner or later in one 
another's company in somebody else's house, ready to prosecute 
another suit there, unless their career should come to an abrupt 
termination here, as she prays it may. I confess I do not see 
how this rendering can fairly be disputed. The only real 
novelty in it is the making aXXoSi refer to both participles 
alike : but there is nothing so unusual in that as to constitute 
a serious objection. Both Greek and Latin, no less than our 
own language, allow such a position for a word, when the 
second participle as here is used to supplement the first. 
Possibly Eustathius, although his statement is not sufficiently 
explicit to prevent misunderstanding, was in possession of what 
I hold to be the right view ; Tives Be Bvo reXeia^ ivvola<i 
evoTjtrav p.tav p-kv eXXetTTTty^i/ iv Tm irpioTip trrol^^, lua Xiyrj 
fii} p^vqtTTexKTavre'i elev leaX efi}? (Perhaps 70 fii} pi^dTevaavrei 
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-etoe i.e. fivi]trTev<r€iav), krepav te to varara iei-Trv^ireiai'. 
Eustathiua in any case is not responsible for the common error 
of supplying sfiE as object after /ivrjaTeva-avTev. There ia no 
need for any object, but if one be required, let us try a.Wf}v, 
'another lady,' as aWo6t suggests, and the meaning will be 
apparent 

It is hardly possible in a discussion of this passage to leave 
unnoticed the equally difficult but still very different : — 
X 613 fii] re^vtia-dfievot fitiS' aXXo rt T€x<"j'Tan"o. 
I do not think that even here fitj is rightly separated from 
Tejfirtjaaftevo'! ; but for the sake of brevity without examining 
other views I will content myself with offering a translation of 
my own with just so much explanation as to make it intelligible. 
Literally then : ' Not having designed such another before, 
neither may he design such another again.' In effect, ' I hope 
this is the only one of the kind that he has ever made or ever 
will make.' I take dWo rt with both verb and participle, just 
aa in S 684 iiXXodi is taken with both participles. The work, 
the reXa/itiv, is so a-fiepSaXio<;, that it is devoutly to be wished 
that it is, and will always remain, unique. 



8 831 el ftev Stj Bern eatyi, Oeolo re exXvet avBrjv. 
If, undeterred by the mysterious awe that hedges hiatus licitus, 
of which the above line exhibits an excellent example, I 
venture to restore for the concluding half of the line : — 

0eov re re exXvev av&ijv, 
few will refuse to recognise the facility with which such an 
original would first become ffeav re eicXve';, and next by an 
equally easy modification for the metre's sake the 6eol6 re 
IkXv€<{ of the vulgate, cf. B 272. 'K.apoTroio t dva/crov for 
XapoTToi/ T£ avaKTo<i, F 140 &c. 

No doubt Te' (teo) might have been preserved in the form 
Ten, and onr MSS., if we are to follow with servility their 
authority on such a point, give warrant for that form only of 
the gen. of rt? before a vowel. Hence we may write here 6eov 
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Tt rev eKXve-i. Shoufd it be said however that rev must Lave 
been retained, if the pronoun ever existed here at all, the argu- 
ment, I submit, ought not to carry conviction, as it is one of 
that peculiar character that admits neither of substantiation 
nor of refutation. In any case the conjecture perhaps deserves 
to be mentioned for two reasons, firstly, because it strikingly 
exemplifies a corruption aiising from a simple lipngraphy, and 
secondly, because it indicates that even an apparently irre- 
fragable instance of hiatus licitus may after all be a mere 
debasement, instead of a genuine survival, of the archaic 
original. 



e 55 d\V ore S^ t7)v vijaov dipiKeTo Tt]X6B' 
I 543 dkX' ore Bi/ rrjv VTjtrov a^LKOiied' , evBa irep aKXai, 
t 181 ri\X' Ste Si} rov ■)(OipQv d^iKOfi-eB' iyyv'i eavra. 
The use of the article with ;^cro! (xiopo^) here is commonly 
counted as one of the marks whereby the Odyasey is adjudged 
to be a more recent work than the Iliad. It would hardly be 
possible to adduce from the Homeric poems a more apparently 
unimpeachable example of the defining article of later Greek, 
v. Monro H. G. § 261, 3. It seems to me therefore quite worth 
while to examine these passages with a view to discover what 
amount of reliance can be placed upon them aa evidence that 
the article so used is genuinely Homeric. 

Now the word i/rjtro-; is by no means a rare word in Homer, 
for it occurs some seventy times. The article is found with it 
only in six instances, two of which are given above. This 
number, six, is perhaps not inadequate for a budding usage 
still in the early struggling stage of its development. But 
there is one very peculiar feature about the combination. It 
is only found in the accusative case singular — rather a suspi- 
cious limitation, though the instances are but six altogether. — 
With regard to x'^P*"' indeed the case is somewhat different. 
The above instance is unique so far aa the accusative is con- 
cerned; but there is one example of the genitive also if> 142 
dp^dfievoi, Tov x'^P°^- This however only makes the curious 
deficiency noticed in the case of vija-oi still more marked, unless 
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we decide to athetize ^ 142 on the ground that the auitora 
needed no esplaiiation of i-TriBe^ia, 

The stahiHty of tlic article in our three passages is to a 
certain extent weakened by these considerations. It begins to 
wear the aspect of an intruder. Even so it would perhaps be a 
bold, though hardly an unwarrantable, proceeding to dislodge 
it at once and to attempt to replace it by mere conjecture. 
Fortunately we can dispense with guessing and — a much safer 
course — make appeal to Homer himself. Let us compare: — 
A. 22 T/o/iev, oifip' e? y^wpov atfiiKOfieS' , ov (fipdae K.lpKt). 
A 446 ol S' tre S^ p es x^P"" ^» ^wiovrev "kovto, = 60. 
Here we see the original formula, fairly free from suspicion of 
corruption or modernisation. It may be noticed in X 22 that 
S<f>pa — and there is no easy method of rejecting the services of 
this conjunction — presents an insurmountable metrical bar to 
the introduction of the article, while in A 446, 60, the sense 
absolutely precludes the possibility of its appearance. Ac- 
cordingly we may restore in i 181 without much hesitation: — 

aXX' ore Sij p e? ymp^v atf)iic6/ie0' iyyC'^ eovra, 
nor indeed need we fear to extend the analogy to the other 
two passages, e 55, t 543. Clearly the trio must stand or fall 
together. Read then :— 

, _ (o0(xeTQ Tii\68' eovaav, 

\d(fii.ic6/j.e8' , €v9a wep aXXai. 
So far as regards the usage of the verb {iii^iKetrdai) and the 
preposition (es) in combination with this particular noun, vrjirov, 
it may be useful to compare :— 

K 1 Aialijv 8' e? VTjaov a^tKop-eO ' evffa S' evaie = K 135 

p, 127 ^pivaKtrjn S' it v^aov difti^eai' ev$a Be •jroXkal 
p, 261 avTiic eneira deov e? apipova vrjaov 

From these faets we get an insight into the general principle 
which governed the introduction of the defining article into the 
Homeric poems. The process may be regarded aa coincident 
with the development of the later usage. Wherever with a 
delicate and loving regard for the credit of The Poet the 
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article could be introduced without detriment to the meaning 
and metre, there it insinuated itself and was ultimately allowed 
to stand. So the process went on of bringing Homer up to 
date. Now let us look at the remaining four instances of t^v 
vrjaov. These must have an interest as tending either to 
confirm or invalidate the hypothesis which is really an in- 
ference from the facts already stated. We find then : — 
/J, 201 dW' Sre Si) r^i/ vijaov eS-elirofiev, avriK eTreira 
403 aX\' ore S^ r^f vi^irov eXetTro^ei', ovhe tk aX.\i) 
t 146 €vB^ oS T« Trjv vtjaov iaeBpaicee 6<)i&a\fioiaiv' 
(i 276 oKKa. irapi^ t^v vfjaov eKaiivere nrja fiiXaivav. 
In the first two examples dW Zre £ij vrja-ov fxev seems a 
probable restoration, because ij.iv in this position as an emphas- 
ising particle without a corresponding Se is quite Homeric. 
Instances are needless. In later times however this particular 
usage became unfamiliar and antiquated. 

In the last two instances the remedy is not, so far as I am 
aware, determinable from parallel passages. I will content 
myself with suggesting that the t^i- vijirov in 1 146 might have 
come from -n-piv vija-ov, and that in fj. 276 from Td-^ja vrjaov. It 
is clear that either adverb could be readily dropped to make 
accommodation for the article. The adverb would retire socialiter, 
as Horace says, as an act of friendly politeness. Of course 
other suggestions might be made as to the exact word sup- 
planted by T'Jj', but neither passage, I submit, affords support 
of the slightest value to the one-sided idea that the accusative 
case singular of ci^cros possessed in epic times a special and 
peculiar right to the services of the defining article, a right 
apparently not conceded to any other case of this substantive. 



e 265 £v Si oi aaicov f&i]Ke ded lieKavoi otvota 

Tov STepov, erepov S' vBaro"; fieyav, ev Se xal ya 
Ktapvie^. 
According to the not particularly valuable terminology of the 
ancient critics 1. 266 is aKetpaXoi;, 'headless,' because it begins 
with a tribrach instead of a dactyl. This license is a necessary 
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one with such words as %t^vp'vt\ {fll9), eViTouos (^423), 
XipiafiS^tfi &c., but mpoi involves no such necessity. More- 
over we may observe it is not the bead alone in this case that 
exhibits a quantitative defect but, to continue the metaphor, 
the shoulders also are similarly afflicted, so that the epithet 
dxi^Xof by no means reveals the full horror of the pheno- 
menon. In plain words we have here not one tribrach only to 
commence the line but two consecutive ones, both wholly 
gratuitousi. 

I believe that Homer never could have propounded, and 
never did propound, such a metrical monstrosity as a verse &t 
all. The staggering melody of: — 

Tov erepov, erepov S' 
appears to me to be nothing but the glossarial ti'ansformalion 
of the primitive : — 

Tov /tev, Tov S' erepov. 

Let Homer himsell' vouch for his own usage. Our recog- 
nised text affords a fairly abundant crop of examples in point 
from both Itiad and Odyssey : — 
E 145 Toil fiiii v-jrip p-a^oio jSaXwc ^oX/eiJpet Sovpi, 

TOP 5' erepov ^i<f)ei fieydX^ K\i)iia wap' ti/iov. 

V 07 T^i' p^v tfidpo^ e^ov<7av (VTrXwet ^8e j(^iTava, 

Ti)v S' eTepi)v ■)(i)Xov TTVKivrjv ap. 57ra<rae KOfii^ecv. 

X 149 1) fiiv yap ff CSart Xiapm pefi, XXX 

17 &' erepij Bipei trpopeei ittcvia j^aXafj;. 
( 429 6 pe» ev p,e<rip avSpa tfiepeaice, 

Toi S' erepo) eKtirepOev ittjv ataovre'i eraipov^. 
K 352 Tiitov i] pev e^aXXe dpovoi'; evi prjyea KaXa, X x x 

r) S' ere/ji) -rrpowapoide dp6va>v eTiTaive rpavd^a^. 
p, 73 01 Se hvo ffKoireXoi 6 fih ovpavov evpvv iKavei x x X 
(101) Toy 5' frfpov axoTreXov ■)(6apaXanepov o^e' 'OSiwtreS, 
M 88 ol /xev S/i' "EwTOp' io'av x X x 

t£v S" hepwv Hapii ^px^ *"' ' A.XitdBoo'!. 

Cf. n 173 X X X 179. 
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Outside Homer reference may be made to Hesiod Op. 14, 
Mimnermus 2, 5 &c., but the quoted passages are surely 
sufficient to establish my position. 

Now in later times this particular formula passed out of use. 
It is elliptical and any one, who was desirous to set it forth at 
full length, would of course write erepov before or after fiev, 
producing: — 

Tov erepav fxev, rov S' erepov. 
Cf. E 272 xetpt 8e tj5 erepij fiev x x x, t^ &' krepji. The next 
step is to delete p.iv leaving erepov in sole possession, and 
necessitating frepou B' instead of tw S' erepov. 

So far, I believe, few will refuse to accompany me in this 
emendation; but I am less confident about gaining assent 
to the proposal to transpose vBaroi; fie-yav, which nevertheless I 
hold to be essential to the complete restoration of the line : — 

Toii fj,ev, Toy &' erepov p.eyav vharo^. 
Unfortunately some scholars seem anxious, as the later Greeks 
probably were here, to relieve Homer, wherever possible, from 
the imputation of having needlessly and heedlessly lengthened 
the u of vhrap. The most reasonable conclusion seems rather to 
be this, that the long quantity of the vowel is just as valid 
for the old epic as the short one, which ultimately prevailed. 

It may of course be asked, why, if the above statement 
of the matter be correct, tlie other instances of 6 p.ev — , o B' 
erepov were not tampered with aud altered in a similar way. 
To a certain extent the question is an irrelevant one, for after 
all every passage is subject to its own special risks ; but apart 
from these it may be well to note as a general rule, that the 
modernising process, guided by the intuitive vox populi rather 
than by any learned critical acumen, is likely to have been 
applied more freely to the text of the Odyssey than of the 
Hiad because of the greater popularity of the more romantic 
and adventurous poem. More particularly, as may he seen 
from the above examples, this is the only passage in which rbv 
p,ev is immediately followed by t6v B' erepov. In every other 
instance what may be called the peculiar irregularity of the 
contrast is made less apparent by reason of the interposition of 
Joiimnl of Philology, vor,. xxv:. 10 
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several words, in one instance (^ 73 tf.) of a considerable 
paragraph. To the possible influence of uSaTo? I have already 
alluded. 



an iTfBiov, irvicival Si irpoq dWi^XTjam ey^ouTai, 
£•; T^f Afi TriXayoi; avep-oi ipepov evda icai ev6a. 

In the last line I propose to read instead of ap. TriXa/^oti, which 
is a needless assimilation to the ap. -jrehiov of I. 327 marring 
both the metre and the picture, iv •rreXayeira'. The phrase 
occurs five lines further on in the description of Ino :— 

vvv B' aKoi iv "TreXarfeffrri Gewi- ef efifiope np'f}';, 

and again in the Hymns, XXXIII, 15 XevK^t dXoi iv ireXa- 
yea-a-iv, in both cases enjoying absolute metrical protection. 

In the passage under discussion the thistle-down, or what- 
ever it is that is denoted by aKciiSai (1. 328), is blown over the 
ground which it never touches or touches only at intervals ; 
but the water-logged raft, half sunk in the waves while it 
is being carried this way and that by the winds, is never 
for a moment lifted above the surface of the sea. Therefore 
iv weXdyea-iTi conveys a more realistic and true idea of the 
scene than ap, ireXayo'i. In this connection Gurtius' explana- 
tion (Gr. Et.' p. 278) of ireXayo<; as the beating buffeting water 
{irXay-, irX^tra-a>, plango) is interesting. 

The dat. plur. in -ea-i and -ea-cn was peculiarly liable to 
misapprehension and corruption when the t was elided before a 
vowel. One instance I have already dealt with, 8 163 Itto? for 
e-jreiTi/, if my idea be right. Perhaps it would not be out 
of place here to set down briefly an instance or two, where this 
particular error has upset the grammatical construction; — 

E 329 al'^a Se TuSei'Sijj/ pkBeTre upaTepaivvyat iTrtrovv. 

Here Zeuodotus read Kparepmvvffed XiriroK. Rightly, I think ; 
for the objection to tTTTrots at the end of the line (pace Nauck) 
cannot be sustained, cf. N 426, T 11 A; h 578 &c. 
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An interesting and tolerably convincing example is afforded 
by:_ 
Hes. Op. 479 riftevo-i dfirja-ei-;, oKvyov trepl X^*P°5 eepytav. 

Clearly nothing can be made of \eip6<i. ^(eipecr eepyav accounts 
for the tradition and givea a satisfactory sense. Hermann 
indeed suggested j(^eipl eepyruv restoring the grammar at the 
expense of the metre. Believers in a long i of the dat. may 
accept even this : at non ego credulus iliis. 

This same form -j^eCpea has produced x^P**' more than 
once. Take the case of: — 
O 228 eTrXrro, otti irdpoide vefiena-riQei'; t^Troetfe 

yelpwi €(ias, ewei ov Kev dviSpaTt y ereXiaS^. 

There can be, I should imagine, little doubt as to the necessity 
for ^eipetT i/ii}^ here, and I may take the opportunity to point 
out that the first line also seems to require a alight change to 
restore its integrity, thus : — 

Pgn en-Xed", on TrpoirapoiBe vefieaa-tjOeU vTToei^e 

very 



very similar is 
X 63 o58£ * 



1 X^tpa'i e/ia^ \^fa(/i£ <f>6i 



where ^e/peff' e/*^? is a manifest grammatical improvement, 
that can hardly he resisted, unless we are to suppose that 
\ri^atp.i has superseded -rravtraifii, a possible but not very 
likely contingency, as it would be more natural to expect the 
converse change, cf. Hym. Dem. 351, 339. 

Again in the common phrase vBcop i-rrl X^^P'^^ e^teuav {-ev) 
(r 270, 1 174, a 146, S 216 &c.) we may at least suspect that 
Xeipea was once read, if only from II 303 xepalv vSiop hnx^vai 
and 8 213 x^P"^'' ^' ^'^' ^^"'P x^"""'^'"^- 

Neither do I think we ought to place implicit faith in the 
correctness of the accusatives ftvriiTTTJpiK dfj^vopai in the 
following ] 



i 235 elXX' ij toi /iviifTTTJpa^ dyiji'opa'i oii Tt p-eyaipo) 
• ^pya ^laia KaKoppa<f>l'>)(n, VQOio' 
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The dative p st fi r r i if ta ' if^i p ar ' aeem* mbooet, if not qoite, 
maetitia] to the seme, w otbnvise the groipag would natonJly 
be taken to apply to tlw penona addiemed by the speaker, 
in tlii* caae the people of Ithaica. In the parallel passag;e y 55 
there ia of ooorae an inteotioDal ambiguity. 

I win coDCJnde with a passage in which the grammatical 
ooBstmction cannot be veiy serioostj objected to. It is : — 
A 51 avTop eiTEir' avrourt fitXat e^^eireince? i^tav 

fidxx.'. 

There are however considerations, setting aade the metrical 
gain, which lend sapport to the subjoined emendation: — 

ainap eirttT ainoiii >ScX««rcr «j;Hrev<eo- e'^ici? 

,8aXX*. 
The dominating verb in this sentence is, as its portion proves, 
fiakK', not the participle iiptfit, with which compare the usage 
of the synonymous TiTvaKOfieviK in F 80, ^ 118. See also 
remark on fie/tvri/iey^ a 343. Moreover the tense of this verb, 
indicating, as it does, a repeated action, accords better with a 
plural than a singular 

The above evidence, I submit, is sufficient to establish 
a very strong probability that this particular misreading has 
been to a certain exteut a real source of textual error. 





SOME PASSAGES IN THE SEVENTH BOOK OF 
THE EUDEMIAN ETHICS. 



H i § 3 = 123'!'' 28 koX iav Tt? jSotiXijTtw troifitrat Sktts firj 
dSiKelv, d\\! el<: ipiXov; Troijjaai- oi yAp aXr)6ivot <fiiXoi ovk 
dSiKovffiv. 

Susemihra' comment is as follows : 

" 29. aXX' ek corrupta, oXX^Xow Casaubonua, aKKiq\ov<! ei. 
Bk., commate post hoc verbura traiecto rec. Bu. Fr., aS.\ov<! 
caJem iDterpunctione proposita Spengeliua || Troifjcrai, haud 
rectum, woiijo-at Caaaubonus, voi^aei. Spengeliua, helv ante 
tfiiXovt inaerendum esse ci. Fr." 

I venture to think that, in order to obtain a satisfactory 
sense, we have only to substitute, for aX>C elf, aXu in the sense 
of aXis ea-Tt, and to separate this sentence from the sentence 
preceding by means of a full stop before ical eav tk. 



i § 9 = 1235" 17 TO S' ofioiov e-^Bpov t^ ofioirp' xal yiip 
" Kepa/iev'! Kepa/j,el teoreet," 
Kal TO dirh twv ainwv Tpe<f>6/j.€va ■jraXefiia dW^Xoi^ ^^tt- 

After the metrical quotations epa fiev ofi^pov yala, p-era- 
^oXt} tTavTfov yXvKv, Kepapxii'; K€pap,el Koreei, the plain prose of 

' To Profeasor Dr F. SnsamilirB for his complete aurrey of eiiating 

admirable edition I fiod myaelf in- material, for his judicioua handling of 

debted at every turn. It is a, pleasure it, and for the many additions whioh 

to me to have an opportunity of he has made to our knowled^ of a, 

thanldiig him, however inadeqimtety, very difBctilt treatise. 




i 




H iii § 7 ^ 1338^ 3T «)— «£ yip i epip ori ai-^ 6 airo^ Xo^k 
Tifc imi Ti/m wynfc|ii'«>: Sua BM py mwM mmik v (pt»ftfpo>i- rotavr' 

h tka phce ^e aBUnr of ths SaJemiaiu, echoing !fko- 

■hkAmw B n § I ^ USt* fiL ponta ottt that the relatioos of 
ipmw and ^mtitams m ■■otaible bi cooaeqaence of the diveisity 
of tlteir tiut f c t i— watiBcatK. S» ■ntch b dear. Bat I am not 
mce tfaat Rx^i^'a adhrtitaitioB at aorraw fM the t^ of the 
1^ dears a|» tfaa fist of the seateaas whidi I have extracted, 
Mhrr I would keep t%. oodssbiading with it iJ&wtc, and is 
pface of ewi -nfw ■Kpa^nttimm write ewi T7 vp90vfua. The le- 
aaltani avj[ • aarrac 'tttrj^t t^ ewi t^ wp«0viUf will loean " the 
plewaics coaaequeat npoo tlie attach[u«nt are oot of the same 
d«&oouDatioB*': that ta to say, in the simpler langnage of the 
ykoauKktami Lc. ov 74^ «r» -nn awraSs iffioirrai ovrot, aXX' h 
ftkf opwr ^t«Mi>. & £c 0^fwwiH^i£p«v MTV ToS (paarov. But 
what are we to make of S*i cvp^fucvat mmcn i epdi/ievo^' 
Ttnavr ay au« tpir Xctm ? Fritzsche supplies in thought 
MCTiu or Xi^ci, pats ■ntmrr ar ook epmw Xeyot between inverted 
commas, and translates : " Itatjae rixae vel querelae causam se 
[in amati verbis vel bctis] inrenire putat, et amasium vituperat 
talibua dictis : ' haec ton amaHtis vgrba sunt ' — [hoc est, si me 
amares, bonis verbis atereris],'* Bonitz, in his sptcileffium 
criticum. of 1858, suggests etprfKev iKthnK. Finally, Susemihl, 
describing evp^xepai vflieoi as " fortasse corrupta," states that 
Casaubon proposed ri/piixe velieiK. Now, although I cannot 
feel sure that evptjitev might not stand in the sense of ' has hit 
upon the Bcntiment,' I incline to think that Bonitz is right in 
substituting for it the familiar etpijieev. But eipi/Kev eKtum 
6 eptofievof "Toiavr &v ovk ipS>v \eyoi" does not satisfy me. 
If this is right, the purport of the sentence is that some 




notable beloved haa rtiiuarked, 'a lover would not say such 
things.' Yet the whole significance of the passage is that lover 
and beloved iln not understand one another's position. How 
then should the beloved tell us what the lover will or will not 
say? Surely it ia obvious to excise the article, to put the colon 
and the inverted commas before epm/j.evot instead of after it, 
and thus to recover a complete senarius ; " epaifLevo<; rotavr av, 
ovK epwi/ Xeyai.." And now it remains only to consider Bonitz's 
eKcEcov. As AI = E, the correction is palaeographically easy, 
and in other respects it is sufficiently plausible. Nevertheless, 
it is worth while to ask whether anything can be made out of 
the traditional text atcetieo?. Now Suidas and Eudocia, draw- 
ing no doubt from a common source, mention a poet of the old 
comedy called Atvixoi : and hia name is also preserved by 
Arcadius in his de accentibm, and by Theognostus, a gram- 
marian of the ninth century, who wrote on prosody and thought 
it worth while to record that the second i was long in quantity. 
It is true that Meineke (from whom I derive these facts) 
and others have supposed Ati't«os to be a mistake for Eufneos, 
and that the name is an odd one": but I think that, in any 
case, the Mss of the Eiidenvian ethics must be reckoned 
amongst the authorities in its favour. In fine, I would write : 
dyvaei yap o (pwi/ an ovx " afTo? \07DS ifji 67rt t^ •Kpo$vp,ia. 
hi.0 etpi/Keii AiviKO';' " epwfiefoi rotaur dv, ovk epdiv Xiyoi." 
o't hi voiMi^oiicn Tov avrov elvai Xoyov. 



H vi § 4 = 1240' 25 a>tXov Se rpowav m to eipai. ^ovXeTai Si 
ixeipov leai fir/ St' auritv, Kav el fiTJ Siave/iav rwyadti, p/ij rm to 
eTvai Tointp av Sofeie paXitrra tfuXelf. 

There ia something to be said for Spengel's proposal to 
substitute TovTov for rovrai. But I cannot allow that the 
sense required is — "qui eum cuius raortui bona dividere potest, 
salvum cupit, hunc amare videtur": nor do I think that the 
substitution, for p,t) tw to elrai, of Tip /li] elvai would give this 
meaning. What is wanted is, I think, kAp ei p,}) Biapifiuv 
TOTfadd, pT) Toi TO etvat 7', ovTO-i &v So^eie pdXitna (j>i\eip ; 
' Dr PoBtgate saggeate that Afciioi might stand for 'AtlnKos. 
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that is to say, 'if A, not for his own sake but for B's, wishes E 
to exist, — even though he does not bestow goods upon E, still 
less existence — A would seem most certainly to love B,' 



H X § 5 = 1242" 22 o yap avBpmno^ ov fiovov ttoXitucov 
oKXk icaX alKovofiLKov ^mov, xa). ou^ wairep raWti irore 
trvvSiid^erai Kai rp Tirj^di'Ti Kai dt)\ei. Koi appevi aXV at Bia 
Sufiov avXiKov, aXXa. KOivwviicav dvOpwjro^ ^oiov tt/Jos oOs 
tftva^et <Tvy^eveia iariv xal KotvoivCa toIvvp Kal hlitatov ri, 
Kai el ni] TroXi9 ett)' olicla S' cVrt Tts ^i\ia. 

' Man is- not only a TroXtTiKov fpoi', but also an oikovo- 
fUKOv; not only iroTe (rvvSvii^eTai., hut is also a KotvatviKov, 
associating with natural relations : now a Koivwvia is a sort 
of Biicatov, and an o'lKta is a sort of i^iXia : whence it appears 
that, as before asserted at 1242° 20, hiKaiov and <j>iXia are 
intimately related.' That this is the general sense of the 
passage, is clear. But it is no less clear that certain words 
in the very centre of my extract stand in need of correction, 
and correction has been attempted in several ways. Thus 
Eussemaker, Fritzsche, and Susemihl, bracket icai before B^Xei: 
and for the aXX' ai Sia Bvf*ov {Svf^a>v W') of the MS3, Eusse- 
maker conjectures aXV ov Sta. tovto fiovavXiKov, Spengel (who 
questions ttots also) nXX' iBia ov /lopavXiKov, Fritzsche with the 
help of Osaun dXXore 8' iSid^ei fiovavXisov, while Suseraihl, 
condemning the words as corrupt, makes no attempt to heal 
them. Accepting from my predecessors ftovavXiKov, I propose 
in place of rdX-Xa to write raXX' H, and for aXX' at Sia Sv 
to write a/ia iBla av. We shall then have — Kal ovx &iTirep 
TaX)C a TTore crvvBud^eTat Kal t^ ruj^ovrt Kal OijKei Kal dppevt 
afia tSia aS /iovauKiKov, dXXa KoivrovtKov dvOpwiro'i ^^av irpot 
ovt 4>^aeL a-vyyepeia eWt'c. Palaeographically the changes are 
easy: for the substitution of M for AA and of A for A, and 
the division of aggregates of letters, are devices recognized by 
all critics, and the meaning obtained is, I think, satisfactory : 
' Man is one of those animals which upon occasion take to 
themselves casual partners: nevertheless, unlike the rest of 
them, he is at the same time {^/la), apart from such partnerships 
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{l&irf), on the other hand (aS), not solitary, but sociable, the 

society in question being his family in the extended sense of the 

term,' Or, in other words, ' Man and some other animala take 

to themselves casual and temporary partners : but whereas the 

rest of the a-virhuatrriKti are, apart from the o-yi/SuoCT/io?, fiovav- 

XtKo., man, apart from the irwSvaa'fio'i, is not fiovavXiKop, but 

I KOLvtoviKov' I may add that I see no need to bracket the Koi 

I ('both') which stands before BrjXei. I understand that the 

I xett which precedes Tp rvxpvTt connects ttotc with that phrase. 

I ieo* 



H X § 11 = 1242" 11 
KOtvtavimv ovto> av/j.0aivei. 
tteTexovffiv, ore S^ Xoy^. i 
apyvpioi'i tcrov Kal ™ iVw 
dvaXoyov. 
And so it is with pai 



cat yap 817 xal eVi rdif dXXaiv 

ore fiiv yap apt$fi^ too ttrou 

fiev yap taov apidfiai ela^peyKov 

'.pi8p.ip StaXa/i^dvoviTiv, el 8e /itj 



1 in general : the dividends 
are equal, sometimes in quantity, sometimes in proportion : 
that is to say, if the amounts subseribed were equal, the 
dividends are equal in quantity ; if the amounts subscribed 
were unequal, the dividends are in proportion.' Such is the 
meaning of the passage regarded as a whole. But what are 
we to make of the worse than meaningless phretse tjJ tffw, 
which perforce I have ignored ? Without it, the words la-ov 
dpiBp.^ StaXafi^di/ovffiv in the apodosia answer exactly to the 
words et tvov apidfi^ elaiji/eyKov in the protasis. But we must 
not rest content with simple excision : for the xal which follows 
lo-oc, if immediately followed by dpi.9p.a>, would have no mean- 
ing. Indeed it would seem that its presence is justifiable 
only on the supposition that rm 'a-tti represents an accusative, 
governed by SiaXap-^iipovaiv, and answering to the dpyiipiov 
of the protasis. In fact, we want some such sentence as el fiep 
yof) Xaov apidp,^ el(rriveyKov dpyvpiov, Xaov Kal <to •n'po<Tiov> 
dpifffim St-aXap.^dpova-ti'. To -rrpaatov is however no more 
than a stopgap. Let us inquire whether the tradition of the 
MSS suggests any equivalent. Rejecting the terminations of 
the article and the adjective as results of assimilation, and 
adding tentatively on, the regular ending of the accusative 




! 





\, tbe d a c en t bam timom. tbroagb tb tcoN, to tui 



H X g 25—27 = 1 243* 35—1243* 9, 

At S 21 = 1243' 14 tfa« aothof asks—' In settling the i 
mud the wrongs of a frieodship, are we to look to the amoant o 
the aenrice done or to ita ralue to the recipient V In § 22, 23 
tbia question is amplified and illustrattaL In § 24 the author 
reTCTtA to the distinction already drawn in § 17 between two 
sortA of friendship : (I ) ^ mora to j^p^ifunr or ^ voX^rdO}, (2) ^ 
fucTa T^f aper^v or ^ fjOuc^. Then at § 25 lie proceeds to speak 
of ' pertioDS who be^in as friends on the basis of virtue, but, when 
some private ioterest is in the way (orav airriicptK § t( t&v 
l&iav). are found to be friends on a different footing. For, the 
generality of people seek honour, and therefore the friendship 
of honour, only as a luxury.' At this point I pause in my 
paraphrate. According to Susemihl, Rieckher condemns the 
words oTav B' avriKpts ij ri twv IBiav as corrupt. I think that 
be is most certainly right : and, in place of aprticpuii 5, 1 would 
propose ui/TtJK/souffi;, comparing rhetonc B ii § 9 = 1379" 11 edv 
Te ovv Kar evBvmpiav qtiqvv avTitepovfff) Tt!, atov tm Bii^r&vrt 
•jrpov TO Triflv. With this alteration, the sentence before us 
will mean — ' But when some private interest crosses them, or 
staniJs in the way, it becomes evident that they are not friends 
of this sort.' And now I resume my paraphrase at § 26: 
'Thus it is plain how we are to decide in such cases. If the 
frioudHJiip is an ethical friendship or friendship of virtue, we 
must l(nik to the intention, to see whether it is equal on the 
two sides, and more than this must not be expected by the 
one from the other. If again the friendship is a civic friend- 
fitilp or friendship of utility, we mitat consider what would 
havo been reaeouable lines for an agreement.' And now follow 
four or five lines which stand in need of careful examination : 



&v B o fiiv ^fi (SSe o Sk e««i'Ms, ov KoXav ftev aviiTroi'rja-at, i 
Tou? KaXov<; Xeyeiv Xoyov;, ofiolo)^ Se Kai eVt ffaripov, a\X' 
CTrel oC BielirovTO lis TidtK&t, Sei Kplveiv rtva, fi.i)ti viroKpivo- 
//.evov litjBe-Tepov avrmv e^aTraTav. ajare Se? arepyetv avTov 
Ti]v rvj(T)v. Suaemihl, whose text I liave tianacribed, appenda 
the following critical notes: " G. avTi-Troiija-acrBai ci, 
Kieckber || X070U! d^oitu? [Si] ci. Spengelius, certe vix sana 
sunt verba || 7. eVei P''D'=, eVeiS^ 11^ et editores (fors, recte) || 
TJOtKui haiid integrum, fldiKol, ci. Fr., <e'y(^p^v.> TjQiKOfV ci, 
Spengelius 11 8. rlva Fi., rivk cet. || viroicpivafievov p.'rjSeTepov 
Sylburgius, inroKpijr6p,evos p.riBeT€po^ H', inroKpivdfj.£voi; ^178' 
^epoi P''." Fritzache's version is hopoleasly wrong, and can be 
of no use except aa a warning. Now, (1) no one, not even 
the man who refuaea to repay hia debt, would venture to say 
that repayment is not honorable ; whence I conclude that Seop 
should go with avTiTroiijcrai. rather than with the words which 
follow: (2) the critics are manifestly right in demurring to 
(OS rj0tK&i ; and accordingly I propose to aeparate them by a 
comma, at the same time adding the article to after Stet-rroi'To 
and expunging the comma after tjOlkw: (3) where Fritzsche, 
followed by Susemihl, writes riva as an interrogative, I would 
restore the traditional Tiva, indefinite. Wc shall then have 
&,v S' S p-iv <p^ (uSe 3 Be exeipaff, ov ko/mv /iec avrtiroiriaai Biov 
rov^ tcaXou'i Xeyeiv Xoyov^, o/ioiw; Se xat ewi darepov, aXX 
iirel ou SieiTroi/ro <to> Ss, ^dixms Set xpipetv nvu, fitjB' inro- 
lepieofiepov (i-qhirepov auraiv i^airarav. Sine Set rrrepyeLV 
aiiTov Ti]v TV'xijv : 'but if one takes the one line, the other, 
the other, — the one, " it is not honorable for the represent- 
atives of honour to preach when they ought to repay ", and 
the other, on the other part, in like manner, — the right thing 
is, if only because they omitted in the iirst instance to agree 
upon the character of the intimacy, that some one shuuld 
arbitrate on moral grounds, neither of the two seeking to 
influence the referee by declamatory repreaentations : so the 
sufferer, [the man who declares for TroXtTtx^ tpiXia,'] must put 
up with his luck.' I think that aXXa in 12*3'' 7 emphaaizea 
the author's statement of his own principle, iirei ov BteLiravTo 
TO £?. Compare 1244" 9, where I see no justification for the 
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aseumptioD of a lacuna. For to w? = to -ttw?, see /i;^ 847* 27, 
quoted in the Berlin Index. 



H X ^ 30—34 = 124.3" 15—36. 

' In unequal friendships/ we read at § 30, ' many complaints 
arise, and it is not easy to discover the rule of right. For it is 
difficult to find one standard by which to measure diverse 
commodities. We have an instance of this in the relations 
of lovers. The lover seeks the beloved as the one agreeable 
person, that he may live in bis society : the beloved sometimes 
seeks the lover as one who is useful to him. But when the 
lover's pa-ssion wanes, both change : the beloved is no longer 
agreeable, the lover no' longer useful. And then they begin 
to calculate -rravri Ttnos, [whatever those words may mean,] and 
they quarrel, as Python and Pamraenea did, like master and 
pupil generally, — you cannot measure learning and money by 
one standard, — like Herodicus the physician and his grudging 
patient, or like the harper and the king.' At this point 
I pause in my paraphrase that I may comment upon certain 
details ef tlie text. In line 15, the first line of § 30, the 
MSS give To« : Bonitz reads thk. I suppose that we 
should all of us have written Tali: but row is plainly ad- 
missible, and in cases of _doubt, it is obvious to prefer the 
tradition. In line 17, for the tw (circumflexed) of the M.S9, 
I would substitute, not to with Fritzsche, nor to, with Busse- 
maker, but tw (dual). In line 18 Spengel and Susemihl 
bracket top. I see no reason for this : for surely the ipcifievoi; 
is to the epiov, not merely ?j8us, but o r/Svv, the one supremely 
agreeable person. In line 20, for the unmeaning TravTl nvot, 
it is obvious to read Tt dvTi tItiov, tI and t^'o^ being both of 
them interrogative. 'When the beloved ceases to be agreeable 
to the lover, and the lover to be useful to the beloved, they 
begin to calculate the quid pro quo, and a quarrel arises.' For 
the phrase tI (ditX tivo^, compare Nicomachean ethics 6 xiii 
§ 6 = 1162'' 27 Ka6' ofiaXoyiav ti avrl Ticof. That this simple 
correction has escaped the critics is the more surprizing, since, 
according to Susemihl, avrl tiko; is added by a recent hand in 
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, the margin of P*', I am sorry to say that I cannot find out 

' anything about Python and Paramenea ; but aurely they were 

BiSdtrKoXo^ and fiaBtfTi^f. For, though Fritzsche and Susemihl 

igive mi before BiBda-KaXo^, the MSS have oXat, and thia 
reading affords a satisfactory sense. 
I now continue niy paraphrase at line 27 ofKoi; Bk tftavepop 

I kt\. 'Nevertheless it is plain how we are to proceed. Here 
too we are to measure by one standard, aW ovj^ op^, dXKA 

' \6y^: that is to say, we must measure by proportion, as we do 

I in the civic association. For bow can a cobbler deal with a 
farmer, unless their wares are equalized by proportion ? ' And ■ 

' then follows an illustration to which I shall presently return. 
Meanwhile I have something to say about the words dw' ov^ 
optp, dWa X0751. The general significance of the sentence 
is clear enough. The author means that, where the two 
persons exchange unlike wares, for example, pleasure and 
service, there must be a standard of measurement, but this 
standard will be, not a number, but a ratio. In other words, 
which I borrow from Nicomachean ethics & vii § 3 = IISS** 
29 — 33, whereas, when two persons exchange like services or 
like pleasures, the rule of friendship is quantitative equality 
(to Kard Troffo'f), when two persons exchange unlike services, 
or unlike pleasures, or service for pleasure, the rule of friend- 
ship is proportionate equality (to tear d^lav). Now in the 
expression of this antithesis, the proper correlative to \6y^ 
'ratio' is, not o/jw, but dpifffim. Compare H x§ 11 = 1242'' 12 
ore p,tv yap dpidfj.^ tov laav fierexovaiv, ore Be Xoy^, politics 
E 1. 1301'' 29 effTi Be Bittov to tcoii' to fiev ydp dpi$p,(^ to Sk 
Kar d^iav etrjLv. politics Z 1. IZlT^ ^ koX ydp rd Bixatov rd 
SrjftoTiicbv TO irrou e-)(^iv earl Kar dpi6p.6v dWd fir/ kut d^iav. 
And on general grounds, op^, because vague, — so vague that a 
Xoyov might itself be regarded as a opos, — is manifestly less 
suitable than dpi.8fi^. Now T. L. Heath in his Diophantus of 
Alexandria, pp. 57 ff. and 160, shows that the so called sigma, 
which, with breathing prefixed and endings superposed, re- 
presents dpidp.6s and its cases, is not a final sigma, but a 
symbol which " might very well be a corruption, after combin- 
ation, of the two first letters of the word. Alpha and Rho"; and 
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in Gardthausen's Qriechiscke Palaeographie Plate III, he finds, 
taken from a papyrus of AJ). 154, precisely such a combination. 
It looks like a slanted o with an opening at the top, united to 
a p, with an opening in the back of the loop. 'ApiBfiot, 
abbreviated into dp', with an ap thus formed, would hardly, 
but for its breathing, be distinguishable from '6po<;: and even 
when the abbreviation had been conventionalized into a symbol, 
confusion between the two words would he very easy. Now, 
according to Susemihl, while P** gives ov j(op£ with a j^, M", 
though it aspirates the initial of Spto, keeps the k in ovic. 
Would it not seem that this peculiarity of M"* ia a survival 
of the original reading ? I am inclined to think that in 
H ix 5=1241'' 36 tqj 70^ aiirm Spa p-erpelrai, optp has 
similarly taken the place of dpiOp.m: but in that passage, the 
vaguer word, 'term' or 'standard,' is not, as I think it here, 
altogether impossible. 

I now return to 1243** 32 rot? Se (U.^ kot evBvapiav to 
dvaXoyov ii€Tpov, olov el o fiev aotftlae Sovvai er/KoXet o S' eKeivip 
dpyvptov, TJi ao^ia -n-pof to trKoximav, elra tl Sodev rrrpo^ 
eKaTepov, el yop o pev tov eKoTTOvo'; ^fiitrv eomKeti, oe 
Tov fiei^ovoi; fii) iroXKomov fiepo';, SflXof oti ovtoi dSiKei. 
Here Bonitz proposes to substitute tI a-oipta for x^ ao^la, and 
to place notes of interrogation after ■jvXouaiov and eitdTepov: 
but seemingly he finds no further difficulty iu the passage, 
Spengel, who, whether he attempts an emendation or not, 
makes it his business to note corruptions, is silent, On t§ 
a-oif>ia Trpo? to irXovaiov, Fritzache comments : " Explica sic : 
'sapientiae ad divitiaa scil. ratio, analogia quaerenda eat'... 
Tu cf. E. N. IX 1,7 ov yap ■wpo'i j^pij/tara ^ d^ia t^s <f>i\oao- 
tfiia^ fierpeiTai, ti^^ t Irroppoirot; ovk av yevoiTo." Apparently 
none of the three has remarked that to ttXovitioi/ in the sense 
of rd ■xfirtp.ata is very strange. Now in Xenophon's memor- 
abilia I vi 11 we have the words ovBeva yovu t^5 avvoviTiat 
dpyvpiov irpaTTei, " you do not require a fee from anyone": and 
on the strength of it, I propose to write t^s <ro<^Hi? in place 
of T^ aoiplq, and bo connect the phrase thus altered with 
dpyvptav. Next, I note that if we might borrow from line 20 
the words tL dvrl rtVos, and substitute them for irXovtriov elra 
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Tt hoQkv, we should have a very satisfactory sense : ' where the 
persona are diverse, proportion is the measure — for example, the 
claim of the one is that he gave wisdom, and that of the other, 
that he paid a fee for it — proportion, I repeat, is the measure 
to decide the quid pro quo payable in respect of either.' 
Let us then inquire whether the words trKovaiav, elra n toOev 
will give us an intelligible equivalent for ri dvrl TCvot. We 
have already seen that 11 may represent TI : A and A are 
notoriously equivalent : lO might conceivably represent SI : 
there is nothing alarming in the supposition that I has dropped 
out before rl Bo6ev. If we make these changes we get ri Sous 
atpetrai ri ho8ev ; that is to say, ' what amount does a man give 
to purchase what return': and the whole sentence, exclusive 
of the illustration, will mean — ' where the persons are diverse, 
proportion is the measure to decide in respect of either what he 
gives to purchase what commodity,' or as we say, ' to purchase 
a given commodity.' In short, I would write : Toit he fitj Kar 
evOvaplav to diioKoyov fiirpav — olov el S fiev rroi^Lav Bovvai 
iyKoKei o S' eKeiptfi dpyvptoii -rfj-i aoipiai — Trpo? to ri Sou? 
[ Tt SoBkv Trpo'i etcaTepof. 



H xii §2=1244''7 fidXuna he tovto 4>avepov e-rr\ Seou. 
S^Xov yiip oi? oi/Sefos ■npotrheofievo'! ovhe <ptKov hetjireTai, ovS' 
effTat oiiTW ovre iJ/ijOkv heir-woTov. wine icai avOpcoTrot o 
evhai/ioviaTaTO'i iiKiiTTa he^iireTai ^i\ou, ttXK r/ icaff otrov 
dSvvaTOv eipal avrapKi}. apdyxri apa eXa^WTOUi; elvai ifilXoVi 
T&j apiara foJi'Tt, Kal del i\drTou^ •yiveadai, ktK. 

At the beginning of this twelfth chapter, ISM*"!, the author 
proposes to investigate the mutual relations of avrapKua and 
<f>i\ia. ' It may be doubted,' he says, ' whether one who is 
avrdp/crjs; will have a friend. Why should he want one ? He 
needs neither useful friends, nor agreeable friends, nor 
paniouship. His own society is sufficient for him. This is 
plain enough, in the case of God : for, manifestly, as he needs 
nothing, he will not need a friend : nor will he have one,' 
Then come the words oyTe fj.r)0iv fieoTroTou. After which the 
text proceeds : ' Consequently, the man who ia moat completely 
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happy will have no need of a friend, except in so far as 
avrapxeia is unattainable. Hence the man who lives the best 
life will have fewest friends, and the number will perpetually 
dwindle.' As a whole, the passage is intelligible : and the 
earlier part of the one suspicious sentence, Sij\av yap w? 
ovBfi/os TrpaaSeofievo'i ovSe (f>lXav SeijireTat, oi/S' icnai, avr^, is 
justified by the opening lines of the chapter, where the doubt 
is raised whether the avjapKi^i, who cannot want a friend, will 
have one. But what are we to make of the mysterious 
adjunct, ovts ftTjffiv Sea-7rirav ? According to Susemihl, who 
pronounces these words corrupt, Casaubon proposed, for aCr^ 
oure fir/dev SeairoTau, to substitute avrov ye p/qBkv Seo/ievov. 
Fritzsche conjectures Hts (itiB^uoq Beo/ievp or are nrjOevo^ 
op^iov. That Casaubon's suggestion and the former of Fritzsche's 
alternatives give a satisfactory meaning, is clear: but neither 
has much to recommend it palaeographically. Now OT and 
EI, T and T, C aud O, are recognised equivalents. Further, it 
is conceivable that 11, which may certainly stand for TI, should 
represent IT, Making these changes, we obtain ei ye firjOh 
Se'oiTo TOW. The sentence &fjX,ov yap (o? ovSevo'i irpatr&eop.evo^ 
ovhe <l>iX.ov Setjaerai, ovB' etnat avT^, ei ye prjffee SeoiTO 
Tov will then mean : 'for, manifestly, as he needs nothing, he 
will not need a friend : and, if we are to suppose that he does 
not need one, neither will he have one.' In case the phrase 
/ii}Sep Belff8ai tii/o^ should be questioned, I may quote Ni- 
comackean ethics I is § 4 = llCS** 2fi ^Siie yap 6 ^lo-; rev ovSev 
Setrai eireia-a-KTov tjBovJj'i. In case any one should have doubts 
about the use of the optative in the protasis and the future 
indicative in the apodosis, it will suffice to quote from this 
very chapter xii § 1 = 1244'' 2 -n-oTepov, ei tiv e'l; Kara Travra 
avTapicr}i, eo-Ttti rovTot » • 0i\o?, from Nicomackean ethics 
E v§ 11 = 1133" 27 ei ycLp fi/tjBev Seoivro rj p-rj 6/iala>^, ^ ovk 
ea-rat- dWayij fj ovk i; aiiT^, from metaphysics Z 15. 1040" 12 
otov el Til ae opia-airo, ^toov epel Itryy^v rj "Kevnav rj erepov Tt 
o KoX aXK<p vtrdp^ei, and from Plato Chamiides 154 D Ovrot 
fievToi, e<p7], el iSeXoi awoBvvat, Bo^et aoi. d7rp6<rtifiro<; elpat. 

HENRY JACKSON. 

23 March 189a. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF SOME GREEK 

MANUSCRIPTS. 



III. The Venetian Homer. 

I This celebrated book has for the last two huudred years 
received the attention it deserved. The earlier enquirera, 
Vettori, Kiister. Bongiovanni, Villoison, are enumerated in the 
preface to Dindorf's edition of the scholia (Oxford 1875 i. 
p. xxiv sq,). Of modern collations and descriptions it would be 
difficult to give a complete list. The works of which it is atill 
needful to take account are La Roche Teajt, Zeichen und 
Scholien des beriihmten Codex Venetiis zur lUas, Wiesbaden 
1862, Wachsinuth Ueber die Zeichen wnd etnige andere Etgen- 
thOmlichkeiten des Codex Venetus zur Ilias, Rheinisches Museum 
N.F. XVIII. (1863) p. 178'8q., O. Jahn Grieckische Bilderchroniken 
1873, p. 94 sqq, (the collation and description of the Venetus A 
was contributed by Studemund and de Boor), Dindorf'a preface 
already mentioned, and in especial Ludwich Aristarclis Homer- 
kritik i. p. 89 sq„ and Georg Wisaowa JJeher die Proklos- 
Excerpte im Codex Venetus A der Ilias, Hermes 1884 p. 198 sq. 
Some of these studies ai-e more concerned with the text, others 
with the scholia. There is perhaps yet room for a technical 
view of the book as a whole. 

No complete facsimile has been undertaken ; separate leaves 
may be found in Dindorf I.e. i. pp. 156, 356 (ff. 48 r, and 
132 v.), and iu Wattenbach and von Velsen Exempla codicum 
graecorum litteris minusculis scriptorum, plates xxxii, xxxill 
(ff. 15 v., 34 r.). 

The MS, numbered 454 in Zanetti's catalogue of the Library 
of St Mark (p. 244) is a vellum book of which the pages 
JottTtml of Philology, vol. xxvi. 11 




flF. 1, 4, 6, 8, 9 are 
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% X 280 mm. It possesses 327 pages, not counting 
modem fiyleaTe^ Tbe sheets are arranged in gatbers of 4, and 
flccordiog to tbe nsaal Eastern babion mled upon the hair-side, 
while the flesh-sitle of each pair of sheets is turned outward. 
Each leaf is ruled Ibr 25 lines of text, and spaces on the latent! 
and lower margin are ruled for the reception of scholia. Between 
these and tbe text, and also between them and the edge of the 
page, blank nnmled spaces are left 

Tbe qaires were originally signed on the first sheet in the 
outer bottom comer, bnt the first certain signature that is left 
occurs on f lo6r. le. Working back &om this we establish the 
state of tbe book as follows : 

Quire 
(a) ff. a + 1 — 11. Signature gone, 
originals, the rest xvrth century. 

(1) ff. 12—19 no signatura A 1—401. 

(2) flF. 20—27 no traces of signature. .\ 402— B 1 

(3) ff 28—35. id B 187—592. 

(4) ff. 36—43- id B 593— F 101. 

(5) ff. 44—51. id. r 102— A 33. 

(6) ff. 52—59. id. A 34^34. 

(7) ff- 60—67. id A 435— E 285. 

(8) ff. 68—75. id E 286—685. The three middle sheets 
(E 336 — 636) have fallen out and are restored s. svr. 

(9) ff. 76— 83. id. E 686— Z 179. 

(10) ff. 84—91. id. Z 180— H 50. 

(11) ff 92—99. H 51 — 455. Vestiges of tbe upper part 
of the signature i&. 

H 456 — 373. No trace of signature. 

374—1 209. id. 

1 210—613. id 
id. I 614— K 301. 
id. K 302— A 125. 
id. A 126—525. 

j of tbe signature ih. A 526 



(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(16) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
-M76. 
(19) 



ff. 100—107. 
ff. 108—115. 
ff. 116—123. 
ff. 121—131. 
ff. 132—139. 
ff. 140—147. 
ff. 148—165. 



ff. 166—163. IB. M 76—471. 



(23) 


ff. 188—195. 


(24) 


Bf. 196—203. 


(26) 


ff. 20i— 211. 


(26) 


ff. 212-219. 


(27) 


ff. 220—227. 


(28) 


ff. 228—235. 
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(20) ff. 164.— 171. No trace of signature. N 1-^OC. 

(21) ff. 172— 179. Slight traces of KA. N 407— 813. 

(22) ff. 180—187. i^. N 814—3 378. 
k7. H 379—0 250. 
.a. O 251— 651. 

No trace of signature. 652—11300. 
id. n 301—705. 
id. n 706— P 226. 

id. P 227—628. The three inner 
sheets (P 277 — 577) have fallen out and are restored a, SVI. 

(29) ff. 236—243. id. P 629— S 252. The former leaf 
of the third sheet (P 729—761) is restored a. XVI, the flap of 
the new leaf projects round the inner edge of f. 241. The 
whole quire has been recompoaed, for the string-holes in the 
hinge of the middle sheet, ff. 239, 240, are empty. 

(30) ff. 244—251 (S 253— T 25). No trace of signature. 

(31) ff. 252—259 (T 20—424). Slight traces of Aa. The 
two inner sheets, ff. 254—7 (T 126—326) have fallen out and 
ai^e restored a. xvi. 

T 1—405. 
^^(33) ff. 268— 275. No trace of signature. T 406— * 300. 
^H (34) ff. 276—283. Ai partly cut away. * 301— X 82. 
^H (35) ff. 284—291. Ke. X 83—485. 

^B (36) ff. 292—299. No trace of signature. X 486— ■*■ 359. 
^1 (37) ff. 300—307. id. ^ 360—758. 
^^ (38) ff 308—315. AH. ■* 759— n 279. 

Ill (9 is cut away), fl 279—654. 

3 (12 405—504), has fallen out and 



ff. 260—267. 
ff 268—275. 
ff. 276—283. 
ff. 284—291. 
ff 292- 
tf. 300—307. 
ff 308—315. AH 

(39) ff. 316—323. A 
The middle sheet, ff. 319, 3 
been supplied s. xvi. 

(40) ff. 324—327. n 655-804. No trace of signature. 
Two sheets. The text ends on f 326 v. 327 r. is utilised for 
Hadrian's epigram (Anth. Pal. ix. 387), the verso is blank. 

A signature runs through all the quires from 1 to 40, in- 
cluding the inserted leaves, of the late type a 1, a 2, a 3 etc. 
Ff 1—11 are numbered continuously in Arabic figures by a late 
hand, probably the same. There is nothing abnormal in these 
quires from 1 down to 40. The missing sheets and leaves are 

11—2 
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supplied by sheets and leaves of white levigated vellum, the 
writing on which is clearly in a xvith century hand (so Stude- 
mund thought ap. Wissowa l.c, p. 201). These restorations were 
apparently made after the book came to Venice, and coincide 
with the re-signing, the insertion of blank leaves into the 
prolegomena, the numbering of the prolegomena, aud appar- 
ently the trimming and gilding of the edges. 

The element of uncertainty in this part of the discussion of 
the MS. is presented by the leaves that precede quire a. 
Their contents {Proclus' prose summaries of the poems of the 
Cycle) have given them an interest in the eyes of scholars, and 
their arrangement and relation has been the subject of much 
discussion. The exhaustive article of Georg Wissowa, Hermes 
1884, p. 19b sq., summarises earlier literature, and takes into 
account all the conditions that can determine a restoration. 
Some of these are derived from the subject-matter, and the 
evidence of other Mss., and therefore exceed my province. I 
will confine myself to restating the purely palaeographical 
data. The leaves are 

a. late vellum, blank; not numbered. 

1. ancient, flesh-recto, hair-verso. 

2 and 3. late, blank. 

4. ancient, hair-recto, flesh-verso. 

^. late, blank. 

6. ancient, flesh -recto. 

7. late, blank. 

8. ancient, hair-recto, flesh-verso. 

9. ancient, hair-recto, flesh-verso. 
10, 11, late, blank. 

Of these 1 and 8 form a sheet i the hinge is unbroken. "1 
As the outer-side ia flesh, the sheet must have been either the i 
1st or the 3rd of a quire of 4; and, seeing that the subject 1 
commences on f 1 recto, and ends on f. 8 recto, f. 8 verso being I 
blank, and considering also the fact (to which some weight is I 
due) that the restorer used this sheet as an outside sheet in 
which to wrap ff. 2 — 7, we may reasonably conclude that the 
sheet was the first of the quire. The other ancient leaves, i 
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4 and 6, are muunted on late vellum ; they have each broken 
away from the other half of their respective sheets. No infer- 
ence can therefore be (irawn from their present position. From 
the fact however that the recto of f. 4 is the hair-side it follows 
that f. 4 may have been the 2Q(i, 4th, or 6th leaf of the gather; 
the position therefore given by the restorer to f. 4 is possible. 
F. 6 on the other hand, having a flesh recto and a hair verso, 
must have been the 3rd, 5th, or 7th leaf of the gather, and its 
present position is impossible. Considering now 4 and 6 
. together, it is evident that they may have stood to each other 
in a variety of relations. On the ground of context, Wissowa 
holds that f. 6 immediately preceded f. 4. This is probable, 
but the palaeographical evidence alone does not admit of such 
a stringent conclusion. 

The odd f. 9 remains: this also is mounted. Its position 
and indeed significance are of the obscurest. The technical 
data are that its recto ia the hair-side, so that it cannot have 
begun a new quire. But, as Wissowa acutely notices, it is 
ruled on a different plan to ff. 1, 4, 6, 8; the page is divided 
into one broad column and two narrow, as if to receive a text 
and scholia (the ruling of the Homer test is however different). 
Wissowa sees in this leaf the survivor of an entire new gather 
— a considerable supposition. The recto is entirely blank, on 
the verso one, the outer, narrow column is filled with a list of 
Homeric commentators; the other two are empty. Graphic- 
ally we cannot guess at the possible connection of this leaf 
with the preceding quire ; and it is to be noticed that the 
evidence of signatures, which might have given a clue to the 
extent of this prefatory matter, is wanting, since the signing of 
the body of the book began with the text of the Iliad, 

The blank spaces on these leaves are partly covered by 
primitive paintings of scenes from the Iliad, Their age, as 
Wissowa notes, is fixed on one side by the circumstance that 
one picture (on f. 4 v.) covers a baud of the xiiith century that 
had written some lines from Heliodorus on the blank vellum. 
From the want of sequence between the subjects of the paint- 
ings it would seem that there must at one time have been 
more of them, and that therefore they were inserted before the 
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original gather or gathers had buist. There must have been 
something singular about this preface, which left so many 
blanks for first a scribe and then an illustrator to fill. The 
circumstances defy our reconstruction, but thii damaged and 
smirched condition of the surface of f. 12 shews that the pre- 
ceding leaves must have been for some long time only loosely 
connected with the text. Fancy, if given rein to, might 
suggest — starting from the waste of room that seems to have 
taken place — either that the original gather was of three 
sheets only : or that, if it was a full quire of 4 sheets, the 
quantity of blank vellum temptefl the knife of the depredator, 
and that in this way the disintegration of the quire began. 
This however is the purest hypothesis. 



I have next to discuss the hands that are to be seen in this 
book — their character, function and individuality. 

Each page of the MS. displays three sorts of writing differing 
widely in size, position and character. The Text is written in a 
large minuscule hand (T). This hand is strong, vigorous and 
supple. When it is entirely free, the letters are long rather than 
square; the direction varies, but is uniformly to the right. The 
character is fairly pure minuscule ; the minuscule form of ^ 
is almost universal, that of ij very frequent, those for k and \ 
are usual. Ligatures and couplings of letters form a character- 
istic, e.g. S, 07, ff0 ; elaborate and boldly drawn combinations 
of ffff, eiT, evty, ei are frequent. The letters are always finely 
formed, with great dash and slmicio. For size the hand is a. 
salmon among minnows, and has no parallel in writing of this 
period. The scholia are as large as the text of some other Mss. 
(e.g. of the Paris Aristotle, grec 1741). The hand is as typical 
of this period (s, x — xi) as the Plato Clarke 39 of eariy minus- 
cule or the Demosthenes Paris grec 2534 of the style of the 
middle of the xth century. 

The Marginal scholia are smaller than the text by 
more than half They develope the qualities of supple- 
ness and freedom, while they lose firmness of stroke. They 
are closely and, as it would seem, rapidly written, and are 
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extremely clear, and contain a low proportion of abbrevia- 
tions'. 

The Intermarginal scholia do not differ materially from 
other semi-uncial scholia of this period : the semi-uncial script 
indeed admits of small variation. These scholia, like those 
of the Sophocles and the Aristophanes, are uncaliigraphic (and 
in this respect differ from the semi-uncial scholia of a hundred 
years before, e.g. of the Arethas MSS.): they are plain, very 
small, the strokes one thickness, the letters most ofljon dis- 
jointed. 

These are the obvious and palpable differences between 
the three portions of writing on any page of the MS. The 
question follows, how many scribes are concerned in producing 
these apparently different pieces of script ? 

T and A are both minuscule, and the comparison between 
them is therefore direct. Allowance being made for the 
difference of size and rapidity already mentioned, they are 
plainly in the same hand, and this is generally recognised. 
A is T on a much smaller scale ; the formation of the several 
letters and ligatures, accents, breathings and compendia can be 
followed in detail and seen to be in every particular the same. 
We have therefore a case of the very common practice at this 
period, especially frequent in Catenas, where text and comment 
are written by the same scribe in the same character, with a 
difference, more or less great, of size. Here, the scholia being 
very abundant, the difference is great. 

More uncertainty might fairly be felt whether the Inter- 
marginal scholia (B) were by the same hand as the Test and 
Marginal scholia. The point of comparison is naturally between 
them and the lemmata of the Marginal scholia, which are in 
semi-uncial. Now the A hand is, as I have said, markedly rapid 
and sloping, and the lemmata share this general character; 
consequently on any particular pa^e it might be open to anyone 
to find a clearly marked difference between A and B, which ia 

' None of the rater signa occnt; tui- 140 v.). I hiive however noted eu, 
even cocaparativel; commoD combina- in d^iUcus 139 v. The t is not reii- 
tionB like rt and tuui ate aeldom foand dered. 
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KooiiHisteatly stiff, upright, and even inclined to the 1^ 

I Nevertheless, I have no doubt in stating (with moRt if not all 

lof my predecessors) that these two hands are the same. At 

I'the beginning of the book, as generally happens, the scribe, 

[-either careful of his material or somewhat cramped in his 

I Atroke, writes au uniformly smaller and more careful hanii — 

] alike io text, marginal scholia, and intermargioal scholia*. 

' Here, if we compare the lemmata of A with B, we find that 

the size is nearly the same, and the strokes and formation of 

the letters are absolutely identical, I may give the word 

KpHi-fOM, which occurs f, 14 v. in both sets of scholia, as an 

instance. In these early pages the identity of the lemmata 

of A and the whole of B is evident: the divergence that takes 

place afterwards is sufficiently accounted for by the increased 

rapidity and freedom that the scribe as he wanned to his work 

gave to both text and marginal scholia, while the intermarginal 

semi-uncial, both from the narrowness of its space and the 

characteristics of its script, maintained to the end its original 

rigidity. 

Accordingly, the Text, the Marginal Scholia and the Inter- 
marginal Scholia were written by the same scribe; an 
achievement, if we consider the length of the book, and the 
unbroken excellence of writing, without a parallel in books of 
this period that survive. This conclusion greatly lightens the 
task of distinguishing between the innumerable corrections, 
clerical and otherwise, which beset the text. They differ in 
character, thickness and tint, and while some are clear, to divide 
all of them with certainty among three different scribes would 
have been almost impossible. If we view them as the work of 
one writer at differeot times using a different pen, their simil- 
arity is at once explained and the necessity of dieting uishiDg 
them diminished. 

I proceed to describe the portions of the book which the 

scribe wrote at these three repTises. When he wrote the text, 

e ad'* ' " '"<^ and apostrophes to denote 



I 
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elision; quantitative marks', elided syllables superscribed above 
the line, the critical signs in the left-hand margin. He also 
■wrote the title of the books, iXidBu^ a. etc., made the florets with 
which the books conclude, and apparently illuminated the 
initial letter. It is possible that the periocbae (in red, semi- 
uncial) may have been written at the same time, but the 
character suggests the marginal scholia. Further, there are 
many corrections of the text, above the line^ evidently made by 
the scribe as he wrote the text ; the correctionH are much 
smaller than the minuscule of the text — in fact almost minute : 
but (1) the ink is of the same colour as that of the text, 
(2) the stroke is the same thickness. We may conclude that 
the same pen wrote them. Lastly, lines omitted in the text 
are added from time to time by the writer, usually in tVie 
space left below the text, in a character little if at all smaller 
than that of the text. 

I give instances of the operations of the Text-hand : . 

(1) Corrections : f. 30 r. B 300 %, 30 v. B 324 m^C 31 v. 

B 387 SiaKplvei, 33 r. B 461 Kavtnpiov (here the correction 
itself ia marked out by dots in a paler ink), 114 r. I 112 

apeffffdfievac, 123v, I 596 eSy<reTo, 124r. I 619 jj;ie )xevwii.ev, 

130 V. K 230 KKeiTo-i, 132 v. K 342 'f,, 134 r. K 452 Tt ^,ie, 

137 r. K 572 .Ived^ovro, 138 r. A 45 e^hovTTij<7av, 138 v. A 73 

S' ap ex^-i-P^i 140 '■ A 171 lo-TttTo. 

(2) Omitted hues added ; f. 106 v. 315 atlded beneath, 
with the usual sign (a sort of crescent) and the numeral B 
prefixed, a prefixed to 314 in the text. 108 v. 410 omitted 
and added in the same way on the lower margin, except that 
the numeral & before v. 409 in the text comes from the inter- 
marginal hand. 226 r. P 141 added similarly; 305 r. "^ 609 
added similarly. 183 r. H 147; this verse was written twice in 

6 text. T cancels the second line by dots and prefixing the 



A Beleotion al these is given b; La Boolie l.c. p. 15. 
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crescent ; the same sign at the end of the line is paler and 
seema to come from the iDtermarginal band. 

(3) Completion of elisions : 50 r. T 4.25 livTi, 125 r. I 673 

Jl', ib. I 675 W, 129 r. K 154 Xa/I^', ISlv. K 289 «*o-', 133 v. 

K 378 5iB7,j«T. 136 r. K 520 W, ib. K 529 >;£('pea-ff'. These. 
examples are merely typical. Cf. La Roche, I.e. p. 14. 

The marginal-scholia hand — or, to speak more accurately, 
the scribe at the moment when he wrote the marginal scholia — 
does not seem to have carried the field of his operations beyond 
them, There is no writing in or about the text wJiich may not 
with more likelihood be a.s3igned to the pen which wrote the 
text or the intermarginal scholia. (I have noted these excep- 
tions: 141 V. A 219 dvTLoa, 158 r. M 176 dyopevirai, in both 
cases the correction resembles exactly the marginal scholia; 
158 V, M 219, this verse is omitted and added in the margin 
by this hand.) Possibly, as I have suggested, the Periochae 
belong to this moment; their moderate-sized semi-uncial 
recalls the lemmata. Here too one may note that the 
minuscule in which ff. 1 — II are written stands in size about 
half-way between the marginal scholia and the text, and the 
semi-uncials that occur resemble those of the Periochae. 

The pen of the intermarginal scholia was more active. The 
scribe, who apparently did not begin to insert these scholia 
until the text and the marginal scholia were in their place', 
took the opportunity to give a clerical revision to the text. 
He added and altered countless accents, breathings, and apo- 
strophes; some he corrected, with or without erasures, others 
he merely re-made (e.g. square out of round). He adds or 



' This 8t»temeiit reale (1) on the 
improbability that the scribe should 
haie ohanged pen and style twice oa 
mrety p«ge : (3) on the Cact that many 
intmiuTginBl noholia are arrsoged id 
sDoh a ««; a« to avoid critical signs — 
whkii IbatefDre-vere already written. 
E«13St.I6S1,150t. A 633,161 v. M 
tTl,ande^eeia%183T. 3117.6. Some 



caaea that mi^l seaa to pnne the 
coDtiary (e.g. 119 v. I 405, 131 *. I 
505, 6, 134 T. I 657, 135 t. I 686} an 
not dedaive, tor the appumtl^ mi*- 
placed position of the eritiea] ngn naj 
be ori^nal if we compare 307 t. n 81, 
where there is no schidioa, bvl tta 
diple is considerably above tbe liac 
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alters critical signe. Further he added many variants between 
the lines or in the margin close to the text. These corrections 
and variants are recognisable by their semi-uncial character, 
their light tint, and their thin and sometimes barely visible 
stroke. They are to he absolutely distinguished from the 
intermarginal scholia, to which they stand in no relation. 
The scribe evidently kept his two tasks — the insertion of 
intermarginal scholia and the revision of the text — entirely 
apart. That the intermarginal scholia were like the marginal, 
copied en bloc from one archetype, is held by the authorities 
on this subject (Ludwich I.e. I. p. H-O sq.), and the evidence of 
writing confirms this conclusion. The scribe therefore, in 
correcting the text, paid no sort of attention to the scholia, 
I give instances of these corrections : 

* 
(1) Variants: 122 v. I 569 Trepff€J,6veLav> 124 r. I 632 

010 HI EIH 

iftovnotr, ib. 1 633 TeflcetdiTO!, 126 v. K 41 etrrat, 128 r. K 105 
eiXtrsTai, w in ras., 128 v. K 141 owtwc, c add., 131 r. K 273 



■n-fji. ib. K 3S7 KaTaT€0vna>Tup, 134 r. K 424 sf, 135 r. K 452 

Sa/iei? , 136 r. K 515 dXewc a-KOTni/v, c add., 137 v. A 27 tpitrtv, 

i' 
139 V. A 146 t', etc. In many cases it is doubtful whether a 
correction comes from the intermarginal or the extramarginal 
hand, especially where the intermarginal hand leaves its usual 

uncial ; e.g. 145 v. A 394 6', 140 v. A 151 [-n^eiff, 149 v. A 620 

eiipv^iBtav, 157 v. M 161 ^aWofJ-ivai {av looks like the pen of 

the mai^inal scholia), 160 r. M 281 ica\^t)i, v may be from 
either the marginal or the intermarginal pen. 

(2) The restoration or alteration of accents, breathings 
etc. is too universal and too simple to need illustration. 



(3) Ehsions supplied : 130 r. K 204 weTrieoid', 133 r. 
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e o A 

K 370 u-iv, 137 r. K 557 htapr,aa,T\ 137 v. A 11 opOC, ib. A 13 

•yiveT etc. Iotas adscript are added 151 r. A 698 tmi, 158 V. 
M 207 ■irvoiTJ\a; a sonant iota to ayacrxo/xecoi 157 r. M 134. 

(4) The critical aigns, as appertaining closely to the 
text, are as a rule written by the hand of the test. Many 
however shew erasures, and a certain number are in a lighter 
ink. E.g. f. 36 r. the four dotted diplae on B 612—616, con- 
trasted with the four plain diplae on 596 — 599 and 605 and 
the obelus to 603, are paler, and seem to have been added by 
the intermarginal pen : bo 35 v. the aigns, especially the dotted 
diple on B 571, are paler than the text. F. 42 r., here the signs 
are evidently in different hands; the diple on F 4 is in the 
text-hand, the others are paler and seem in the intermarginal. 
Erasures are of necessity harder to attribute to any particular 
hand ; a certain number also, as of corrections in this book 
generally, are due not to the knife but to the rough surface 
of the vellum. I give some specimens r 13 r. A 68 diple, both 
dots erased ; 14 r. A 117 an erasure in front of the line ; 27 v. 
B 184, 186 dipies followed by an erasure before each, in both 
cases the material may have caused the roughness ; similarly 
30v. B .320, 328; 34 r. B 511 the diple stands on an erasure; 

35 V. B 571 the dotted diple seems added by man. interniarg. ; 

36 r, B 596 the diple is followed by an erasure, and so 36 v. 
B 625, 629, 37 r. B 668, 670, 40 v. B 819; ib. 671, 672 erasures 
in front of both Hoes, diples had been added in mistake. Cf. 
Wachsmuth, I.e. pp. 178, 179. 

Up to this point the text and scholia are the work of one 
scribe. His labours however were not to go unchecked. In 
fact we shall find them subject to double revision. This 
supervision is contained in a number of phrases, words, and 
parts of words, sometimes reduced by the trimming of the page 
to single letters, which catch the eye of the careful reader on 
the outer margin of the pages, beyond the marginal scholia. 
These obscure and often truncated notes were long in receiving 
attention. Few of them have found their way into La Roche's 
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apparatus. Wachsmiith in an article. I.e. pp. 183, 184, collected 
some of them, and Ludwich I.e. pp. 160 sq. has a full if not 
quite exhaustive list of them. Their value, and in particular 
the relation between the frequent double corrections, has hardly 
yet been elucidated. They form the only problem connected 
with the scribes of the Ms., as the first eleven leaves are the 
only point in doubt with regard to it« arrangement 

This revising hand (which we may call C) first appears 
£ 24r. A 608 rp iroiija' ethvltjiai -rrpatr..., in small stiff minus- 
cule; the text has Troiijirec 'ihrn^Liri with the accent added: a 
diaeresis possibly stood upon the iota. F. 25 v. B 65 rp 
eupHfAi c itiihife: test tre, KeXeve. F. 27 r. B 137 rp €iW in 
/ieyapofi -rroTiBeyiievai, in the same clear stiff ornamental 
minuscule; text iv and ■rrporiBeyfi.ei'at. lb. B 147 kip..., two 
dots are faintly visible. The note must have conveyed some 
correction (probably ietprj<Tei as B C etc.) to Kivifa-rii in the 
text. This is the first case of a correction marked with 
dots. Others will follow. F. 28 r. here the marginal scholia 
are extensively corrected by this hand ; in the scholion on 
B 212 (Dindorf, l. p. 92) the words I. 4, wv Kai iwl—l 11 
/9aff(X^os are tacked on to the marginal scholia by a sign ; 
the ink is a brighter red, the hand small, upright, and more 
curled and calligraphic than the marginal scholia. The same 
hand adds the short scholia on 205 a> eAiuke: el ii.i} yap 
^v — yepa^ (Dind. p. 90 I. 17) and 207 Liene ctp*.ton: Sia tov 
trrparov evijpyei. In the long scholion on 212 SEpciTHC i 
^Ti MOTNOC it adds in the margin the words ov /ca/ctu? \eyei 
with the mark to which a similar sign answers iu the text. 



On the margin it has Bii\a0...a, correction of £17X01 which 
stands in the text of the marginal scholia (Dind. 1. p. 91 
I. 22). Some inter- marginal scholia also on this page may be 
thought to he in this hand, e.g. aKovaafLev — ■wya^iep.viov (Dind. 
p. 89), KoXw'i — ^aaiXet ib., qvk Scrat — icai6av)-6p.ivo^ (ib.). 
VX^'' — '^'"''IXV''-'' (Dind. p. 91), ctv/i^vtqj? — Kvp-a/rtov (ib.). In 
all the ink is brighter, and the semiuncial more calligraphic 
than that of the intermarginal hand. The difference amounts 
to certainty in the case of the notes QaatKiKo, Sta-n-paTTo/ievoi; 
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Spya (p. 90) and ^epo-iTtj? — aloKtKov (p. 91). F. 28 v., here also 
some of the intermarginal scholia aeem to be added in this 
hand, eg. 215 eXa-ano — apT]^ (Dind. p. 92 1. 25) and 219 0ofa — 
&vTa (Dind. p. 93 I. 9); and the following— Ix^ktto? dxti^r,t— 
aiaxto'Tot (ib. p. 93 1. 16), TrXetai Toi—viKw/ievo^ (Dind. p. 94 
1. 7), oiKaSf iTfp — iaaaro (Dind. ib. 1. 28), are certainly not in 
the hand of either marginal or intermarginal scholia. The 
next cases that occur are of ordinary correction : f. 30 r. B 294 

^CKiaitTtv, text tKetneriv ; ib. B 300 ei ireov, text rj ireov, the 
enperscribed el being either m. intermarg, or m, test. F. 30 v, 

B 324 M^N, text fi,r/v, e m. text F, 31 r. B 351 erra>xvTropoi<riv, 

text iv aievTropoieriv. F. 31 v. B 387 &ii\KpiNEef, text BiaKpivei, 
€ m, text or intermarg. F. 32 v. B 435 the interlinear gloss 
HepoicMENoi (ouEN (Dind. ri. p. 312) seems to he hy C. F. 33r, 
the intermarginal scholia tva p,^ — KaropdoOp, avri ■jroWol — 
Tre-Kopitrrai, ipw to ipaivo} — TraiTraXt) aeem by C ; the letters 
are ornamented, the ink is bright while the other intermarg. 
scholia are exactly of the colour of the text. B 462 fievai, text 
diyaX\6p.eva; 33 v. B 468 rEiN6T*i u>\>n, text yivfrai Spiji; ib. 
B 481 aypop-ivTia-t, text ar/pop.evita-1 ; 34r. B 511 da-jrXi]S6v' 
evaiov, text doTrX-qtova valav ; 34 v. B 537 •iroKviTTa.i^vKov 
ff lariaiav, text t' taTiaiav. 37 r. B 646 yopTVi/d re, text 
yopyvvdre, ih. B 656 ihA..., text h'/XvcrovTe, ib. B 663 o^otr, text 
3^ov. F. 38 r. B 716 p.r)ed>vr}v, text /tJj^w^ijK. 38 v. B 723 
p,oxOt^ovTa, but text ftox^i-KovTa without erasure. 39 r. B 761 
T(¥ yap, text T[(T Tap-, ib. B 766 niepm, text •mjepLiji. These 
examples may suffice for the ordinary procedure of C ; evidently 
he plays the part of the usual and normal reviser. His hand 
is distinguished from that of the text, the marginal and the 
intermarginal scholia by the characteristics of smallnesa, stifif- 
ness, and greater ornamentation, besides the accidental circum- 
atance that the ink of these corrections is usually brighter than 
that of the rest of the page. C is on the evidence of ita 
character at least coeval with the scrihe of the text and scholia; 
the designation therefore of 'manus rec' is erroneous. Older 
than the text-hand it can hardly be aaid that his band proves 
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him to have been, but his function as corrector would make it 
natural, and the singular atiftheas and formality (though eleg- 
ant) of the strokes corroborates the possibility. 

I next call attention to other points concerning this hand 
and its operation. F. 42 r., here for the first time we find a 
mark (/) on the margin to call attention to an error in the 
marginal scholia, dpia-Toijjavti for dpiiTTot^avti : the error is 
corrected apparently by the marg. hand. F. 47 v. T 295 the 

intermarginal note apiarap dcftvtra-ofievo'i Bi'i tov o is completed 
by the words aWot Be Bia tov a in C. On the other hand the 
very minute intermarginalia that sometimes occur, e.g. 60 r., 
do not shew distinctive signs of C, and seem additions by the 
intermarginal hand. F. 58 v. A 369, the first instance of an 
omitted line added by C ; 

B KoX fiiv i^av^uacr e-Trea TrrepoevTa Trpaa^vSa, 
the numerals a and p are prefixed to vv. 368 and 370 in the 
text. The minuscule here is naturally larger, and may be well 
compared with that of the text. The characteristics are the 
same — greater uprightness, with a certain curl and ilecoration 
about the single letters. 59 r, an example of an exegetic note 
by C; irepuftpaiTTiKtoff tov eT£OK\€ova (A 386), cf. 59 v. A ilS 

N€M€ci^, ho. Next come cases of a curious phenomenon, which 
so far I believe has escaped notice — a aeries of double correc- 
tions. I will collect instances of this and of the dotted correc- 
tions, and suggest an explanation. 

F. 46 r. F 219 text atSpei, marg. dtSpei a....; a is on the 
extreme margin, iiiBpei is farther inwards. The first correction 
may have been aiBpei; 46v. F 231 ...«' ea-T^jK, text ea-TiJK ; 
was the first correction eia-TtjK 1 61 v. A 516 ...evraa- U€Q\enjt.c, 
text p.e6ievTa^\ it is difficult to see what the original correction 

can have been. 66 r. E 198 text evt ■rroirjToia-iv, marg. en) noiH 
i 

iv 64 r. E 96 text dv-jreBiov, marg. AWne a ; the first 

correction was perhaps av. 86 r. Z 285 text arep-jrov, marg. 

ATep, noY, ATepn..., the second accent is original, the first is 
added, 106 v. 322 text dvmyel, marg. ai^yei dvayev. Ill r. 
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530 text vTrtjoloi, marg. roHoToi h 202 r. O 567 text 

py;^et, marg. €pKeV )(aA ipKSi j^akKei. 224 r. P 44 ^^oXwoir, text 
\a\Kocr, 259 r. T 401 (Inio^hoo-, text {jvio'^a. The correction 

is in two bands, cur is dark, hmo)()-~ light red. 

These are the double corrections that occur in the outer 
raargio. They are distinguished (1) by their respective pos- 
ition ; one set arc on the extreme margin and accordingly have 
often been cut down to one'letter: (2) the colour of the ink. 
The outside note is uniformly a bright red, the inner paler: 
(3) character. The outside note is invariably in small minus- 
cule, the inner note in small, but larger, semiuncial. 

We will next take examples of marginal notes dotted. 
Besides f. 272 B 147 already quoted, we have 66 v. E 213 

TYHpe0ec, text tnlrtpetftea. 67 r. E 252 otto, text otca. 80 r. 

E 894 iitcu, test oiai in ras. (mb and half of o seem later, s. XII 
or after, and are a rare example of a late correction in the text), 
85 r. Z 237 i^H , text ■irvp'^ov. 87 r. Z 353 kev , text kcu. 

89 V. Z 456 eV ap-iii ov<7a, text ev dpyei eavira, 90 r. Z 483 Aeia, 

text Sefaro; 93 v, H 133 i^Bi^m', text ij^wi/t'; 94 r. H 220 

Tvx">---' ^^^^ TV)(l.ocr. These instances may suffice: others 
will be found in Ludwicb 1. c. One very decisive case however 

lilllllllllllll IIIIIIIIIHI - ' „ - - 
must be quoted; 273 v. 4> 155 avtpatr aryrov Bo\f)(^ey)(eaa, text 
dvBpaa- ex<iiv BoXixeyxeacr ; i.e. C 2 at first deleted the entire 
correction, but afterwards erased the deletion so far as it 
regarded dyaiv which he preferred to exov, but maintained it 
as to the accentuation of BoXi^eyxea^- 

What is the explanation of these curious facts, to which I 
do not know a parallel? That the dotted notes are intended 
to be cancelled, is almost obvious; this is the constant mean- 
ing of dots above a word in Mss., and this explanation is 
given already by Ludwicb I.e. p. 168 n. 201. Why however are 
sometimes the notes cancelled, and at other times left to stand 
but with another note by their side ? After some reflection I 
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I have hit on tho following theory, which meets all the condi- 
I tioDa. The coirectiona entered on the margin by the first 
I reviser were examined ami compared with tho text by a second 
F reviaer. Where tho aecond reviser judged tho text right and 
f the correction wrong, he cancelled in this manner the correc- 
tion ; where the correction seemed to him wrong, but the text 
also to bo incorrect, he substituted a new correction for the old 
on the outer margin. As the second correction waa held to 
supersede the first, it was not necessary to cancel it. If any 
I one taken the trouble to consider the instances I have given, 
I and othera that ho will find in Ludwich, he will see that no 
I case diRagroes with this hypothesis, and all are oxplicnble by it. 
The book therefore underwent a double revision — a very re- 
markable sign of the care given to its editing. A doubt might 
exiet as to whether the double correction and the cancelled 
variants were the work of one or two hands — whether a single 
corrector reviaed his own work, or a aecond revised the work of 
the iirst, Tho latter is in the nature of things the more 
probable assumption, and the hands are distinguished by colour 
and character. Now that the dots are assigned to the aecond 
corrector (C 2), we may identify tlie author of the cancelling at 

83 r. B 461 KavinpLov, w is in the text-hand, but the reviser 
disapproved of the correction; cf. S3 v. Z 170 in the marg. a 

ot 
sign (/), in the text rivtefeiv, and 14r. A 124 ttu. 

The nature and source of these corrections, sufficiently 
evident from their nature, is made clear by several explicit 
statements; 246 r, X 377 a sign /, and, also in the outer 

margin -i- SB ^aatLav (Dind. II. p. 164, I. 16), so. Ta ^i^Xia 

fiyoi' •lOTo M 

llll , . , 

Sofftiav ei!(oi/ et? to h; text ^ 8', originally ^S'. The reviser 
ia in conflict with a previous corrector (intermarginal ?). 248 v. 

£ 490 a sign /, and noAic ^, text TroXeio-, ec corrected out of (. 

I ei TO AM 

?h 
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Here again the reviser confirms the original writing, and again 
appeals to the 'archetype'; ttoXi? Sta tov t etj(e to avri^okov. 

A similar reference is made 322 r. il 558 ov o em ov^ evpe €v 
Tw TToXauo, and the line is marked out by a crescent prefixed. 
The reviser therefore compares the text with the archetype, 
and hia function is mainly limited to securing a faithful copy 
of it. The readings quoted in the scholia do not affect him ; 
the scholia in fact are themselves part of the archetype to be 
copied. Thia clerical function is the real characteristic of cor- 
rections of MSS. at all ages. 

The function and relation of these correctors being fixed, it 
remains to collect instances of their activity : 

1. Lines added or removed. These are all by C 1 ; e.g. 
158r. M 197, the verse is written in the lower margin, with the 
usual arrangement of numerals a, B, r, to indicate its place; 
172 r. N 422, unless this is in the test-hand, to which C 1 as it 
expands partly approximates. 178 r. N 731, certainly by C 1, 

with beneath ev dXXa xat ov, with a mark to which a sign 
corresponds in the text. 246 v. S 381 in marg. em mAo) kai 

o e' llillllllillllllllllllllllll 

oyr eype, one line is erased. Before and after the line are., 

iiiiiiiitii 

crescents and signs of reference, to which a sign in the text 
corresponds, 268 v. T 447, a crescent before the text and io 

. H 234 is added in the 

AAA<0 KftI eNTAYQA OYTOI 



marg. £v *AAoic octi ot oy | keTtai. 95 
usual way with & B f . 98 r. H 368, 9 e 



OL CTi KeiNTAi : with a sign before the lines and to the text, 

98 V. H 380 €N aAXoj k&i oy o cti, with a B r- ib. H 385 om. 
add. in marg. with a B r, and the scholion (iutermarg. really) en 
aAAoj EYKNHMiiec 6)(Aioi- 79 r. E 841 sq. the passage is re- 
arranged by the numerals & s B r a e z prefixed to successive 



lines ; in the margin abreast of 841 en aAAu ofr < 



'I' 



Tecc&pAC I CTixoYC kcTtai. 80 r, E 901 en aAAoic octi oy oyx ^1-[ 
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pHT&i. These examples sufficiently illustrate this branch of 
C I's revision, which he seems to have kept to himself without 
interference from C 2, Cf Wachamuth I.e. p. 184, 5. 

2. Scholia corrected, and quaai-exegetic notes added. 

78 r. E 808 the intermarg. scholion tovtov tov tniyov — 
<f)v\ai7(Tri> (Dind. I. p. 223 1. 4) is by C 1, in bright red orna- 
mental semiuncial. 78 v. E 813 cKrowc o t'oc , this note is 

?rroNoc 6 Yl<oNiic 
by C 2, in semiuncial, larger and paler. 68 v. E 314 rp o'/i^t- 
S' eov, 76 r. E 697 rp afivvvvST/ ; in both cases rp is paler and 
added after the variant was written ; perhaps therefore by C 2. 

Strokes as signs in the margin are frequent, and fill the 
place of ^T or other signs which are used in Laur. 32. 9 and 
other MSS. So besides 42 r. which we have quoted, cf. 83 v. 
Z 170 luarg. /, text ^v^yeiv, breathing and accent remade; 
89 r. 2 444 text ovB' ifie, marg, ouSe/ie /....; 117 r. I 276 / in 

the mat^u, test ^Be, t is in the same ink as the stroke and 
is perhaps added by C 1, 128 r. K 106 marg. /lox&irTTeiv /, 
text fi^j^Oi^a-a-eii'. These instances may be enough. The stroke 
evidently serves the same end as fr or the sign, namely to call 
attention to a clerical error or an incomprehensible word ; fr 
itself is occasionally found, as 76r. E 698 referring to Ka<f)oa- 
in the marginal scholia (Dindorf, I. p. 219 !. 9); 150 v. A 674 
referring to the marginal scholia. 191 v. O 46 of uncertain 
reference. It is possible that in all these three places the sign 
may apply to something in the mai'ginal scholia and be in 
that hand and a peculiarity of it. 

90 v. CO Kfti Eic o K6ITAI, refers perhaps to the accent on 
crraTov ; the same sign 179 v. N 793, 275 v. * 314. It is merely 
the sigma of the usual sign for a-jj/ieioxrai without the usual 
eta or mu ; the full symbol occurs 93 r., 222 r. 

94 v., here the two correctors are well distinguished; the 
notes a-n-qvifvavTo (H 185), and aW' ore S^ rav Xieavev (186) 
are by C 1, in bright ink, and characteristic ornamental minus- 
cule ; rp OTiere, VipeiH by C 2 (198), is in slightly paler iak, 
more upright and regular. Other notes by C 2 of a gram- 

12—2 
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h. 

matical nature are 192r. O 71 to VAion oy, bc. oiiherepov, 213 v. 

e e of 

n 387 n AiiKi'&c KpiTtoN, 261 r. T 58 n ceicm C 2 clearly distin- 

' guished from the three corrections -rroaeiZ which occur (by C 1) 
on the same page ; the same contrast is seen 263 r. between 
ciNTHc (N 1G5) C 2 and S^ S' €t T 164 (C 1). 264 v. the symbol 
for yvtofiT] T 250 is by C 2. C 2 also adds the acholion areovra 
—^apaivro 266 V. (T 332 Bind. ii. p. 205 1. 22), ib. T 335 
cancels C I's note ^v/j.0X, 27Br. 313 Tcth le, text tinr], 
ib. <i> 314 c (ac. atifieUua-ai) Tna OAYCOweN Afp. the scholioii ^ 319 
TO xepahot—Kaea.pcrio'i (Dind. II. p. 222 1. 8), 276 v. O 329 
KynpiMN h" Aelic, 310 v. ^ 885 awvpov—TeTopevfievov (Dind. II. 
p. 273 1. 26), ib. ■*■ 891 ftKONTi'cMAciN, 311 v. H 30 a variant 

rp H oi Kex&picjweNA iwp" ^MdiwHNev, ib. fl 44 n Aiiofc. 

The numbering of the similes (which is carried through the 
book) seems to be by C, cf. e.g. f. 60 kS and on the next page A; 
the letters are in bright ink and do not resemble the text hand. 
On these numberings and the asterisk which accompanies them 
see Wachsmuth I.e. p. 181. The signatures also where pre- 
served resemble C; they are carelessly written. Ah p. 308 r. 
ia a good instance. 

There are few traces of hands later than the composition of 
the book. On f. 4 v. a xilith century scribe has written a 
portion of Heliodorus, and the same hand apparently has 
written an interlinear paraphrase aa far as B 288. One late 
correction I have noticed in the text : ot'w E 894, which may be 
by a xiith century hand. The pictures on the blank spaces 
of the prolegomena come next : their age is fixed by the 
Heliodorus over which one of them is painted. There is no 
later writing in the book. When the gathers and parts of 
gathers fell out cannot be exactly calculated : the want of 
sequence of the existing pictures suggests that originally they 
were more numerous, and that therefore the dislocation of the 
first gather was later than their period. On f. 237 v., at the 
bottom of the page, a XVth century hand writes \ettret <f>v hf. 
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The siippIemeDta of pages on white vetlum are written in a 
large XVTth century hand. At the same time apparently new 
fdgnatures were added throughout the book, and the pages 
were trimmed and gilded. 

To recapitulate the history of the MS. which we have now 
reconstructed; the sheets, numbered and ruled, were given out 
to he written. The scribe who received them wrote the text 
and the princijal scholia in the places ruled to contain them ; 
during the act of writing he made corrections from time to 
time both in the text and the scholia. This done, he apparently 
began the book again and wrote in the irregular space left 
between the scholia and the text, and between the lines of 
the text, other shorter scholia in a different type of hand. 
He took advantage of this opportunity to correct in an 
exhaustive manner the test he had written ; he added and 
altered breathings, accents and apostrophes, added and cor- 
rected critical signs, and wrote above or in the inner margin 
corrections of words. The book, thus complete in substance, 
was given to the original scribe who had numbered the quires 
and ruled the lines ; he compared it throaghout with the 
archetype and noted on the edge of the page differences; 
sometimes he accompanied these with a mark to call attention ; 
he added lines left out, and omitted scholia either in the ruled 
margin or the intermediate space. In a few places he explicitly 
refers to his authority to defend himself from corrections already 
made in the text by, as it would seem, the first hand on his 
Becond round. Lastly, a third person reviewed in detail the 
suggestions of the reviser ; deleted a great number of them in 
favour of the reading in the text, and in other cases substituted 
a correction of his own. He added likewise omitted scholia 
and remarks of a general nature upon the context. This 
excessive carefulness in the preparation of the book is further 
seen in the numbering of the similes, the quantitative marks, 
and the supplements of the elisions. 

The book was now complete. Its further history consists of 
the decay of its structure and the loss of its leaves. 

THOMAS W. ALLEN. 
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I iii 21 sq. 

audeat inuito no quia diaccdere Am ore 
atit sciat egreasum se prohibente dec. 
The sense of this couplet must be : No one must leave his 
home against the will of Love, or he will discover (i.e. find to 
his cost) that Le has set out when a god said 'nay.' Thus 
soiETie seen to be required. A similar corruption has escaped 
notice in Propertius i 21. a sq., where I have restored 'sic te 
seruato possint gaudere parentes, | ut soror acta tuis aentiet e 
laerimis ' for ' sentiat.' The prayer for the safe escape of the 
Boldier is made conditional on his carrying out the instructiona 
of the dying Gallus. 

I iii 49 sqq. 
hue ades et centum ludis geniumque choreis 

concelebra et mnlto tempora funde mero ; 50 

illius et nitido stillent unguenta capillo, 

et capite et collo moUia serta gerat. 
sic uenias hodierne : tibi dem turis honores, 

liba et Mopsopio dulcia raeile feram. 
at tibi succrescat proles, quae facta parentis 53 

augeat et circa stet ueneraoda senem. 

The Genius, in the third person in v. 52, appears without 
warning in the second in v. S3. This harshness is increased by 
the fact that, as we observe from the next line but two, an 
unintroduced tibi should refer to Mesealla, the subject and 
addressee of the poem. It must be noticed further that 
the use of hodierne for hodiemus, when there ia no name 
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in the vocative in the neighbourhood to attract it, is uot in 
accordance with the rule of the best writers. This is not 
neglected even by such licentious writers as Valerius Flaccus, 
e.g. I 391 sqq. ' tu quoque Phrixeos remo, Poeantie, Colchos | bis 
LemnoQ uisure petis, nunc cuspide patris | inclitws, Herculeas 
olim moture sagittas,' aud Persiua : for in sat 3. 27 sqq. ' an 
deceat puimonem rurapere uentia | stetnmate quod Tusco 
ramum millesime ducis | censoremue tuum uel quod trabeate 
salutas ? ' that uel quod is corrupt appears, apart from other rea- 
sons, to be clearly indicated by the scholium. On looking round 
to see what word is suspicious here, the eye is at once caught 
by the superfluous tiem. It was not then without good reason 
that Francken conjectured ' hodierne deus ; tibi.' It is however 
difficult to admit that 'deus tibi ' passed into 'tibi dem,' The 
combination looks a stable one. Let us try another route. If 
OGNI were the original, it might most easily become DEM with 
which it is almost identical in appearance, and everything else 
would follow : for the vocative see IV 5. 9 ' magne Geni' in a 
poem which, whether by Tibullus or not, has much that reminds 
UB of Mm. 

PI vi 75 sq. runs as follows : 
nee aaeuo sis casta metu, sed mente fideli 
mutuus absenti te mihi seruet amor. 

Then succeeds a picture of the destitution and misery of the 
faithless, the first two lines of which are 

at quae fida fuit nulli, post uicta scnecta 
ducit inops tremula stamina torta manu. 
What sort of coherence is this ? ' Delia, he true to me not 
from fear but from love. But the woman who was never true 
to a lover, when she is old is forced to spin, like a menial, for a 
wretched livelihood.' It is obvious that the fate of the faithful 
naust be contrasted with that of the faithless ; and that there- 
fore the companion picture has been lost. It fiHed at least 
four lines, and a lacuna of at least that magnitude should be 
recognized after 76. For similar pairs of portraits see II 4. 
19 — 44 and 45 — 48 'at bona quae nee auara fuit' et q, s.; i. 4. 
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65 sq. 'qiiem refereQt Musae' and 67 — 70 "at i]ui non audit 
Musaa ' et q, b. 

I ix 59 aq. 

nee la^ciua soror dicatur ptura bibisse 
pocula nee plures emeruisse iiiroa, 
Baehrens rightly says 'emeruisse eum id quod hie flagitatur 
' emeritos reddidisse ' non possit significare corruptum uidetur.' 
emeritus in the sense of ' Veuere exbaustus ' is not a passive, 
but a middle, ' having served one's time ' ; and the only sense in 
which emereo can take an accusative ia that of ' earning ' or 
' winning ' a person's good will,' as in the passages of Ovid 
quoted in the lexx., Am. 2. 8. 24 ' untim est e dominis emerii- 
isse satis,' Her. 6. 138, Trist. 4-. 8, 52, a sense quite unsuit- 
able here. Baehrens' enecuisse is however quite improbable. 
eMOLuisae would do. It takes an ace, in Pers. 6. 26 'enaole... 
granaria'; malo, permolo are found in thia connexion ; moluit 
in Petron. 23, For the preposition compare Juv. 10. 223 'qiiot 
longa uiros exsorbeat uno | Maura die.' 

II ii 17 aqq. 

It is necessary that I should again refer to this passage, upon 
which I have commented in Journal of Philology, xxv. p. 49, 
for two reasons. First I must restore to its rightful owners the 
emendation I then proposed as my own, the punctuation ' uota 
cadant utinam ! ' belonging to Haupt while ' cadant ' for 
' cadant ' is found as a covrection in Italian Mss of the Renais- 
sance. Secondly I must confess that this emendation in spite 
of its palaeographical simplicity is no longer satisfactory to 
me, as it cannot he made to agree with what I believe to be the 
genuine reading of the hitherto uncorrected lines that follow. 
The whole passage is presented in the MSS as follows : 
uota cadunt utinam strepitantibus aduolet alls 

flauaque coniugio uincula portet Amor, 
uincula quae maneant semper, dum tarda senectus 

inducat rugas inficiatque comas. 
hie ueniat natalis auis prolemque ministret, 
ludat et ante tuos turba nouella pedes. 
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The readiug and the interpretation of the passage hinge on 
the question, does the distich 17, 18 contain & wish or a state- 
menfi In my previous discussion I pointed out that 'aduolet — 
portet' cannot contain a wish and the previous verb (cadunt) a 
statement. But this is not enough. For it may be held, as it is 
by those who have conjectured uideii. ut (scribes in the inferior 
US8) or ut iam (Baehrens) for utiiiam, that both parts of the 
verse are statements. This view is strongly confirmed by such 
parallels as I 5, 57 "eueniet; dot signa deus. sunt numina 
amaikti ' and the well-known passage in Catullus XLV, where in 
answer to the lovers' promises of fidelity the Love God twice 
' atemuit adprobationem.' The gain to the passage in poetical 
value if we make the couplet a picture instead of a prophecy is 
obvious. If this be clear, cadunt may he retained ; but utinam 
must go. If it does, the position of aduolet and portet is pre- 
carious. For the subjunctive may be simply a consequential 
alteration of the same kind as that of ducar — -proripiar to the 
indicative in i 6. 71 sq. uiden ut — aduolet — portet is quite good 
as an expression of the idea ; cf. 11 1. 25 ' euentura precor : 
■uiden ut felicibus extis | significet placidoa nuntia fibra deos;' 
it is far better in this regard than Baehrens' ut iam ! with its 
prosaic adverb, though this is nearer to the MSS. To satisfy 
both tradition and expression I would suggest uota cadrnit TIBI, 
nam. tibi nam written (' nam was copied ti nam and corrected 
metri gratia to utinam. There is an exact parallel to the 
corruption in Prop, il 32. 8 where tibi me, written (' me, was 
corrected, metri gratia, in certain MSS to timeo. For the dative 
with cadere ' to be realized,' compare I 6. 85 ' haec aliis male- 
dicta cadant.' Lest some one who prefers the old punctuation 
should propose uota cadunt, tibi, I may observe that TibuUua 
apparently never places nam second in the sentence. 

I can now come to v. 21. To abbreviate discussion I at 
once range myself with the scholars who (in opposition to 
Laohmann) take the fourth word from auis and not from auus. 
Heinsius proposed 'hac uenias, Natalie aui which involves 
' ministres.' He was, I think, right in taking Natalis as a voc. 
see I 7. 63 'at tu Natalis multoa celebrande per annos \ can- 
didior semper candidiorque ueni." The same pass^e however 
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iu the words I have italicized reveals the fatal weakness of an 

otherwise plauaible emendation, viz. that it requires the sense 
'Birthday God, come ever with this happy omen,' and this 
sense is not provided by the words, redeas for ueniat would 
indeed provide it ; but that would make the correction very 
improbable. I propose to change hie to haec with the Ouel- 
ferbytanus and ueniat to ualeat and make no other change, 
thus reading 'hAEc VALEat, Natalis, auis prolemque ministret,' 
' May this happy omen hold good and be productive of offspring 
and may young children play before thy i'eet.' For uaXeat 
compare i 4. 23 ' uetuit pater ipse ualere \ iuraaset cupide quid- 
qnid iueptus amor.' The picture of the little children playing 
in front of the image of the Genius is one after TibuUua' 
heart; cf. i 10. 15 sq. 'sed patrii seruate Lares; aluistia et 
idem, | cursarem uestros cum tener ante pedes.' 

II iii 61 sqq. 

at tibi dura seges Nemesim qui abducit in agroa 
peraoluat nulla semina terra fide. 

et tu, Bacche tener, iucnndae consitor uuae. 
tu quoque deuotos, Bacche, relinque lacua. 
Thus, except that they have Nemesis, do the best codices of 
Tibullua give the first of these couplets. Though there may be 
a good deal that is obscure about the poem of which they form 
a part, the reading and interpretation of these lines do not 
appear to be affected thereby. Nemesis, the unfaithful mistress 
of Tibullus, had left Rome for the country, where he could see 
her but seldom. Passing by the circumstances of this departure 
which were such as to excite, perhaps to warrant, a poignant 
jealousy in the poet, as not concerning us now, we have to con- 
sider its occasion. For this let us interrogate the poet himself, 
He says in the second couplet of the poem 'ipsa Venus latos 
iam nunc migrauit in agros | uerbaque aratoris rustica discit 
Amor.' He goes on 'o ego, dum aspicerem dominam, quam fortiter 
illic ] uersarem ualido pingue bidente solum | agricolaeque modo 
curuum sectarer aratrum \ dum subigunt steriies arua serenda 
boues.' In 69 sq. he contrasts his lot with that of the happy 
ancients : ' glans aluit ueteres, et passim semper amarunt. | quid 
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nocoit sulcos non habuisse satosV And lastly in 79 he says 
' ducite ; ad impcrium dominae Bulcabimits agros.' The occasion 
then is obvious to any one who has even a moderate power of 
reading between the lines. Nemesis' removal to the country 
coincided with one of the most important dates in the ahepherd'a 
calendar, the commencement of the operations of ploughing 
and sowing. These operations took place towards the close of 
the year, the exact time of course depending on the weather. 
With this accords the allusion to viticulture in the next 
couplet (above) and the following one 'baud impune licet 
formosas triatibus agrie | ahdere; non tantt sunt tua niuata, 
pater," the important work of ablaqueatio, or digging round 
the roots of the vine, being performed late in October. 
These lines then are in clear connexion with tbe occasion of 
tbe poem, and their sense is : ' Perish the crops and perish the 
vine, if their sowing and its tending is to rob me of my love ! ' 
I return to consider some points of expression. Several inter- 
preters have taken tibi and dura together, and have supposed 
that the cruelty expressed by dura is retributive cruelty 
towards the hated rival or his lands. These have overlooked 
not merely the circumstance, by itself of relatively small 
moment, that durus is not found with a dative in Tibullus, but 
the more significant fact that in a metaphorical sense it is never 
used, save where it refers to the feelings of the poet himself or 
of those with whom he is in sympathy. See I 2, 6 ; 4. 47 ; 
6. 7, 69 ; 7. 56, 63 ; 8. 50, 76 ; 10. 49 ; ir. 6. 28, 47. I may be 
perhaps pardoned for laying some stress upon this consideration, 
as the expression of the wish 'sit tibi dura seges' had seemed 
harsh to me long before I thought of examining the usage of 
Tibullus. 

Yet another point may be decided by an appeal to Tibullus' 
habits of thought, a&mina, the only form of the word semen 
occurring in Tibullus, is found in three passages, the present 
one and the two following: l 7. 31 ' primus inexpertae commisit 
aemina terrae' and 11 6. 21 sq. 'spes alit agricolas, spea 
Bulcis credit aratis | semina quae magno faenore reddat ager.' 
We see thus that the idea which naturally rises to the mind of 
l^buUus, when thinking of semina, is that they are so much 
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capital lent to the eartli which receives and should faithfully 
repay it with interest — a strong defence of terra against all 
proposed alterations. The only change which the passage 
requires, besides the universally accepted one of ahducit to the 
second person, is the slight one of qui to quae; both these 
changes were made by the Italian scribes of the inferior MSS. 
When the lines are thus read and punctuated 

et tibi, dura seges, Nemesim quAE abducis ah urbe, 
persoluat nulla semina Terra fide, 

their sense and their connexion with what follows are so clear 
that further comment may seem auperfluous. But it should 
perhaps he added that the Earth-goddess is to punish the cruel 
tilth for drawing Nemesis away from the city, just as the 
vinti^e is to suffer at the hands of the Wine-god for the same 



I have purposely kept out of the previous discussion any 
thing that might involve reference to another much disputed 
distich of this poem, 33 sq. 

at tu, quisquis is es, cui tristi fronte Cupido 
iraperat, ut nostra sint tua castra domo. 

Lachmann long ago held that there was a lacuna after the 
pentameter; and the attempts at amending or explaining it 
since him have completely justified his judgement. That ' at tu 
quisquis is es ' is an address to his rival, is obvious ; but there 
ia a difficulty in tristi fronte (for why should bidding him be 
the accepted lover of Nemesis be a mark of Cupid's disfavour to 
the rival?) until we observe that tristis, like durus, carries 
naturally a reference to Tibullus' own feelings ; and that he 
says more briefly here what he says explicitly at i 6. 1 sq. 
' semper, ut inducar, blandos offers miki uultits ; | post tamen es 
misero tristis et asper, Amor.' The metaphor in castra — the 
warfare of love ('militat omnis amans et habet sua castra 
Cupido ' Ovid, and ' ure, piier, quaeso tua qui ferns otia liquit | 
atque iterum erronem sub tua signa uoca' Tib. II 6. 6) is 
common enough in Latin love poetry, nostra — dovius means 
'the house which is properly mine' ; for domtw in this connexion 
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compare Prop. 2. 24. 24 'una discat amare domo,' and for the 
pronoun Tib. i 9. 77 sq. ' blanditiasne meas aliis tu uendere ea 
auaus \ I tune aliia demeiia oscala ferre mea ? ' 

II 5. 67 sqq. 

In the Journal of Philology, xxv. p. 53, 1 said that lines 67 
(69 is an erratum) — 70 must be detached from lines 71 aqq., 
with which they have no immediate connexion. Further I 
could not then see my way to go, though in the previous page 
I threw out two suggestions as to the ways in which they 
might be made to cohere with the subjects of our poem. But 
I believe that I have been more fortunate aince. An attentive 
examination of the lines in question reveals the fact that they 
are not only obviously incoherent where they stand, but in 
seeming conflict with other portions of the poem. 

Elsewhere in it we read of one Sibyl ; here of four. If 
the Sibylla, who has never led the Romans wrong (15), the 
uates who prophesies now (18j — the uates who prophesied to 
Aeneas (19, 65), has predicted any or all of the feats and the 
disasters of Rome, it seema aelf-atuitifying to suggest tliat any 
or all of tliem have been predicted by a Marpessiau, a Greek, or 
a Tiburtine ! The discrepancy is a real one ; but the hiatory of 
the Sibyllini Uhri will provide a solution. For the Romana, the 
Sibyl was the anus fatidica who, with her nine rolls, appeared 
to King Tarquin and who waa identified later with the Sibyl 
who prophesied to Aeneas. The three extant rolls of her 
prophecies were preserved in the temple of luppiter Capito- 
linus till the year B.C. 82, when they were destroyed by fire. 
The sequel may be told in the words of Tacitus Annals, 6. 
12 "quod a niaioribus quoque decretum erat post esustum 
bello social i Capitolium quaesitis Samo Ilio Erythris per 
Africam etiam ac SicLliam et Italicas colonias carminibus, 
una seu plurea fuere, datoque sacerdotibus negotio quantum 
humana ope potuissent uera discernere ' ; compai^e Dionys. Hal. 
4. 62. A new collection of oracles was formed ; and by a pious 
fiction, to which the annals of auperstition will furnish 
parallels, the paramount authority of the old Roman Sibyl 
was transferred to this collection which from thenceforward 
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passed under her name. This was the rationale of the eecond 
collection. Before popular belief could accept these new 
oracles, it required the assurance that they were the genuine 
utterances of the Roman Sibyl ; but popular belief, ever more 
eager for a what than critical of a how, did not trouble itself 
with the question who were these Albuneas, Phytoa and 
Herophiles, from whom the precious utterances of their Sibyl 
were to be recovered. Whether they were local names for the 
Roman Sibyl, or whether it was her spirit that was transferred 
to other bodies, was quite indifferent. All explanations were 
possible, and any satisfactory'. 

What then are the lines which we have been considering ? 
They are nothing but a poetical description of the contents of 
the second collection, i.e. the Sibylline books which the newly- 
appointed quindecimuir, Messalinus, would have to consult ; 
and their place is after the mention of their official and 
reputed author — the Sibyl. If they are placed there, the 
obstinately incoherent 'quidquid,' which so many scholars have 
in vain essayed to emend or interpret, at once falls into con- 
nexion and construction, ' fata canit ' being continued and 
amplified in the four following lines : 

IB Te duce Romanes numquam frustrata Sibylla, 

abdita quae senis fata canit pedibus, 
67 quidquid Amaltbea, quidquid Marpesia dixit 
Herophile, Phyto Graia quod admonuit, 
quaeque Aniena sacras Tiburs per flumina sortes 
70 portarat sieco pertuleratque sinu, 
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17 Phoebe, sanras Mesaalinum sine taiigere chartas 
uatis et ipae precor quid canat ilia doce. 
haec dedit Aeneae sortes, etc. 
The reading of the above lines is the same as that I pro- 
posed in the Journal of PkUology, l.c , except that, for ' raptarat,' 
from the MS. reading {;K»r(afi'f) I now give j)oj'(a)ii(, which, weak 
though it is to us, may have commended itself to a Roman, as 
Seneca has (of Aeneaa) de bene/., Ill 37. 1 ' tulit ilium per ignes 
et (quid non pietas potest ?) pertulit colendumque inter condi- 
tores B, imperii posuit.' [H. Belling, I see, has already made 
the same suggestion.] 



^ 



III (Lygdamus) i. 25 sq. 
non illo quicquam formosiu9 ulla priorum 
aetas, huinanum nee uidet illud opus. 



So the M8S. Lachmann with great acuteness corrected 
' heroum nee tulit ulla donms.' Baehrens apparently thought 
this too violent, reading in its place " bumanura nee tulit ille 
decus"; on which we need only observe that humannm ia a 
metrical correction for hominum which arose from the confusion 
of its abbreviation houm with that of heroum h'oum ; compare 
Prop. I. 20. 21 where the same corruption has taken place. B.'s 
proposal in addition to its intrinsic demerits has the ex- 
trinsic one of adopting the only improbable part of his pre- 
decessor's coiTectiou, tulit being almost devoid of resemblance 
to uidet. Lygdamus (as we saw Journal of Philology, l.c. p. 60 
note) is a frequent imitator of Horace ; and a passage from the 
Odes suggests debit as a synonym of tulit which might be 
moat easily corrupted to uidet ; carm. 3. 6. 47 ' aetas parentum 
peior auia tulit \ nos nequiorcs, mos daturos \ progeniem uitio- 
siorem.' Compare Virgil Aen. 10. 704 ' una quem nocte 
Theano | in lucem genitori Amyco dedit' and Mart. 9. 41. 6 'ut 
gerainos Ilia caata daret.' If di fell out after de in dedit, an 
obvious way of mending the metre would be to change det to 
uidet ; or, if again the letters i and e were accidentally inter- 
changed, the resulting didet would (for a similar reason) be 
most easily changed to the same verb. 
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Ill xi (IV t) 1 sq. 
Qui niihi te, Cerinthe, dies dedit hie mihi sanctus 
atque inter feetos semper liabendus erit. 
What the day was which Sulpicia declares she will hold so 
sacred, has never been questioned. It was the birthday of her 
lover ' Cerinthus.' But editors have too eagerly assumed that 
this can be extracted from the reading of the lost Cujaeian 
fragment (F) which is printed above. This MS, though our 
best authority for the poems where Scaliger has recorded its 
readings, is not infallible, as we know from v. 10 of this poem 
where calet, corrupted to ualet in the Arabrosian and the 
Vatican, has been further corrupted by F to uolet. The reading 
of F can mean one of two things only. It may mean ' the day 
which brought you to the birth for me,' a proper description of 
the day, had Sulpicia been the parent of Cerinthus. Or it 
may mean ' the day which united me to you,' a sense excluded 
by the context (vv. 3, 19) and condemned by the silent consent 
of the commentators. Baehrens, no doubt influenced by these 
considerations, read ' En ! qui te, Cerinthe.' But he has had 
no following. In fact his &n. condemns itself. He did, however, 
well to turn for light to our other authorities ; of which A reads 
Est qui and V jS( qui. Their importance here is obvious if we 
consider that, while F presents us with apparent sense but real 
noQsense, their readings are simply unintelligible. A is usually 
better than V, but not always ; e.g. in Pan. 18 V has the true 
reading 'dicat,' a.^ against both A and F ('dictat'). No reading 
of the iine can be accepted then which does not account for 
the triple variety of tradition, Qui miki te. Est qui te, St qui te. 
This may be most simply explained by the hypothesis that over 
Qui mihi te was written Est or St (or something which could 
be mistaken for these), and that the copyist who took Est 
omitted the metrically superfluous viihi. In considering what 
the word was, Baehrens gave the preference to the witness of 
A; but I think V's unmetrical St is entitled to it, I would 
conjecture then 

Si mihi te, Cerinthe, dies dedit hie mihi sanctus. 
This si makes little change in the reading of F and explains the 
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tradition of AY by the easy assumption that si was corrupted 
into (e)st\ The line thus emended falls into line with the 
rest of the poem. Sulpicia's tribute of love and loving wishes 
to Cerinthus is consistently conditional. He must reciprocate 
her feelings. 6 'iuuat hoc, Cerinthe, quod uror | si modo de 
nobis mutuus ignis adest/ 9, 10 ' Mane geni, cape tura, libens 
uotisque faueto | si modo cum de me cogitat ille calet' And 
so here, *If you were born to be mine, then I will always 
honour your birthday.' 

^ A misunderstood oorreotion in the archetype appears to have created 
corruption in i 6. 46, where for * non amens uerbera torta timet * AV have * non 
et amana * etc. which comes from * am&ns.' 

J. p. POSTGATE. 
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iamque secuturo iussuruB classica Fboebo 
temptandasque ratus moturi militis iraa 
adloquitur tacitas ueneranda uoce cohortes. 

I quote Francken's note on 529 : ' commoti "iieias., mature 
BeDtl. Qui defendunt interpretantur : " moturi castra." Sed 
non movet caatra miles, sed dux ; praeterea nondum conatabat 
Porapeio de profectione, sed animoa militum antea esperiri 
vole bat, temptandisque animis moturus militis iras erat 
Pompeius. Scribendum censui moturus cum, sive antea quam 
moveret castra. Librarii ante genitivum militia substituerunt 
eundem casum,' Francken's forcible objections to tbe MS 
text must hold till they are refuted, and his explanation 
of the corruption is reasonable. But his emendation moturus ia 
awkward and after ratus cacophonous. We shall effect the 
desired result better by reading moturo. The construction is 
of course clear, ratus temptandas moturo (sibi) iras ; but it 
might puzzle a copyist. 

II 613 sqq, 

hinc latus angustum iam se cogentis in artum 
Hesperiae tenuem producit in aequora linguana, 
Hadriaeas flexis claudit quae cornibus undas. 

linguam is a perfectly unobjectionable word to express the 
meaning and occurs more than once in Livy, by whom Lucan's 
style has been largely influenced. Only the Ashburnham and 
other MSB, including, it is very possible, the Montpelier codex 
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before erasure, have the strange variant aulcum. An extension 
of the meaning of sulcus applying it to anything which in a 
long line interrupts a smooth surface, need not however surprise 
us; for lingua bisulca is not a tongue with two furrows but 
with two forks, pedes bisidci are cloven feet, trisulcum fulmea 
the three-forked lightning, and in Appuleius Met. 11, 3 (p. 767) 
svlcia is used of the long sinuous bodies of snakes ('sulcis insur- 
gentium uiperarum '). Similar uses of the cognate Greek word 
o\«d? naturally occur. Nicander Alex. 79 is especially interest- 
ing, a^l/^\ hi oXko? | Terpij^e yXwaini^ vearot S" ii-jroKdp<f)eTai 

It is leas difficult, though by no means easy, to explain the 
variant of the same group of MSS in 

III 379 sqq. 

proxima pars urbis cetsam consurgit in arcem 
par tumulo modiisque sedent couuallibus arua. 

where they have conscendit for consurgit. If conscendit be 
genuine, it must be interpreted by the light of Prop. 4. 1. 65 
' scandentes quia qui cemet de uallibus arces, \ ingenio muros 
aestimet ille meo', cf. 4. 1. 125. Certainly I can say with 
Francken 'Me consurgit non offeudit' 

VI 192 sqq. 
H fortis crebris sonat ictihus umbo 

H et galeae fragmenta cauae compressa perurunt 

* tempora: nee quicquam nudia uitalibus obstat 

iam praeter stantis in summis ossibus hastas. 

This is a description of the gallant Scaeua whom his 
foes have made into a porcupine. How far Lucan's tastelessness 
may go in the direction of senselessness, it may be bard to 
determine. But it is going very far to say that 'nothing 
prevents his uncovered vitals from coming out except the speara 
fixed in the surface of his frame.' I believe that a has fallen 
out after the A of the previous word; and that the senae 
intended is that the only thing which shielda the unprotected 
vital patts is the forest of speara sticking in his &es\i. What 

13—2 
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coulJ be more iq Lucan'a inanaer than the conceit that the 
man is no lunger protected by hia own defensive armour but by 
the spears of the eofiuiy ? For obstat a compare i 59 ' nullaeqiie 
obstent a Caeaare nuhea,' and for the elision vii 548, 

VI 285 aqq. I 

Torquato ruit inde minax qui Caesaria arma 
aegnius hand uidit quam malo nauta tremente 
omnia Bubducit Circaeae uela procellae. 

I ciinnot see either the appropriateness of uidit here or the 
meaning of the combination segnius uidere; tardius uidit of 
course would be sense. So I am the more astonished that no 
one should have as yet propose<l vitat. 

VI 475. 

Maeander direxit aquas, 

Haskins rightly : direieit^ ' has straightened ' cf. Sen. N. Q. I 
X § 1 coronam si diuiseris, arcua erit, si direxeris, uirga. But 
here and elsewhere in alt claaaical authors derigo is required 
in this sense. 

IX 30 sqq. 

quae ne per litora fusas 
colligeret rapid o uictoria Caesaris actu, 
Corcyrae secreta petit. 

Hoaiua' contereret and conficeret have no probability. We 
ahould correct coRRiPeret. oorripere in various senses is cor- 
rupted to colligere in more than one passage of the classics: 
Prop. 4. 8. 11, where corripit is preserved by the Neapolitanua 
alone; and Siliua 10. 3, where all the mss have coUigit, but 
corripit, the emendation of Schrader, is required by the sense, 
'ceu fera quae telia circura cingentibus ultro | assilit in fernim 
et per uulnera corripit hostem.' 
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Testis et Curtius, qui eqaitis sui uel mole uel hmiore (f, lionere 
Le. onere, as was long ago conjectured) hiatum pro/undae uora- 
ginis coaeguauit. 

Equitis aeema here = equi, a sense which A. Gelliua N. A. 
xviii. 5 supports from a passage in the Annate of Ennius as 
well as from Vergil and Lucilius. The defence, which in the 
latter case, is a very lame one, is put in the mouth of 
the rhetorician Antonius lulianus. Minucius introduces 
Antonius lulianua Oct. xxxiii. 4 Scripta eorum relege, uel si 
Momanis magis gaudes, ut transeamua uet&res, Flaui losepki 
uel Antonii luliani de ludaeis require. The coincidence is 
perhaps not accidental : lulianus' assertion that eques was 
found = ecus had been read by Minucius in the section of 
Gellius quoted above. 



Templa ut busta despidunt, deos despuunt, rident sacra, 
miaerentur miseri H fas est sacerdotum, konores et purpia-aa 
despiciunt. 

Halm's addition of ipsi after miseri is not felicitous : poesibly 
s has fallen out in consequence of the following si: miaerentur, 
miseria si fas est, i.e. miaereri, 'they commiserate, if the 
miserable may be permitted to do so, the pagan priests.' 

X. 1 

quae aut omnia aut pleraque omnium uera declarat ipsiiis 
prauae religionis obacuritas. 
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omnium is perhaps genuine 'the whole of which, or the 
largest portion of the whole.' Omnia (Wopkens) does not 
seem to me likely. 

6. At etiam Christiani quanta monstra, quae portenta 
confingunt ! 

i.e. Turning from the Jews to the Christiana, these also are 
guilty of the most outrageous inventions. There is no necessity 
to alter etiam into iam. Minucius classes the two belief 
together, and having first spoken of the Jews as upholding a 
single God, goes on to the expansion and development of that 
idea by the Christians, 

xi. 9. Omnia ista figmenta male sanae opinionis et wepfa 
solada a poetis faHadhus in dulcedinem ca^rminis lusa a uobia 
nimirum credulis in deum uestrum turpiter re/ormata sunt. 

nimirum is not to be altered to nimium, but is constructed 
with credulis ' have received a shameful remodelling from you 
Christians, doubtless from over credulity, to suit your God.* 

xii. 3 

nondum condicionem tuam sentis ? 

P, the Paris MS of the Octavius, had originally senis. This 
may perhaps throw light on the difficult passage in Stat. 
S. iv. 3. 20 Hie senis populi uias grauatas. It is not impossible 
that there also sentis is the word corrupted into senis, of course 
as abl. of sentvs, not as 2nd pers. of sentio. 

xiv. 2 

maxime cum non laudi, set ueritati disceptatio uestra 
nitatur. 

Halm conj, annitatur: more probably innitatur, which is 
frequently followed by a dative. 

xvii. 2 

ignorare 5i«c /as nee licet ingerentem sese oculis et sensibus 
nostris caelestem claritatem. 

So, I believe, in Veil. P. II. 126. 1 korum sedecim a/nnorum 
opera cttm finsera sintf ocuUs animisque omnium, we should 
correct ingerant se. 
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xxi. 12 

Et despicis Tsidis ad hirundinem sistrwnt et adsparsia 
membris inanem tui Serapidis sine Osiris turmdum. 

despicis laSiy be a corruptiou of respice sis 'turn your glance, 
I beg you.' Minucius is illustrating by a fresh instance the 
mortality of the Pagau Gods. 'Look' he says 'again at Isis 
with her symbols of swallow and kettle-drum, and the empty 
tomb of your Osiris or Serapis, with the mangled remains 
lying near, but not within.' 

xxii. 6 

cuvi Hammon didtur, habet coriiua, et cum Capitolinus, tunc 
gerit fulmina. 

Stat. S. iv. 3. 161 Donee. ..Tarpeius pater intonabit aidae. 

xsvi. 12 

uult enim (Plato) esse mbstantiam inter niortalem inmorta- 
lemque, id eat inter corpus et spiritum mediam, terreni ponderts 
et caelestis leuitatis admixtione concretam, ex qua mortet etiam 
nos pro CLtpidinem amoris et didt in/ormari et inlahi pectoribus 
humanis et sensum mouere et adfectus fingere et ardorem cupidi- 
tatis in/under e. 

Perhaps ftc qua monet etiam pronos ad cupidinem amoris, 
from which he takes occasion to give a warning to the amorous, 
saying that love takes form and steals into the breast etc. 
Eahrens, I think, goes beyond tho possibilities in his ex qua 
JSrotem etiam (Eros pro cupidine Amoris) dicit et formari et 
inla/n p. h., which is itself a remodelling, and by no means a 
very probable remodelling, of Dombart's ex qua manet etiam 
Eros, et didt inforinan etc. (pro cupidinem amoris omitted as 
a gloss). 

xxviii. 7 

nm quod uos et totos asinos in stabulis cwm uestra uel Epona 
consecratis et eoadem asinos cum Iside religiose deuoratis. 

Eigault added sua after uel, quoting Tertull. Apol. 16 uos 
tamen non negabitis et iumenta omnia et totos cantherios cum 
^pana coH a uobia, and conj, decoraUs for deuoratis. The 
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latter emendation aeetns certainly right, but, in spite of the 
undoubted acumen of this able pupil of the Jesuits, I venture 
to doubt the former. In the passage of Tertullian the direct- 
ness of the smi heightens the sarcastic effect of the sentence; iu 
the passage of Minucius, though as a side-allusion it has its 
point (your Epoua, or perhaps I should say theirs), the sarcasm 
is comparatively weak (partly indeed from the indirectness of 
sua), while the natural suggestion of the MS is certainly, not 
that any word has fallen out, but that uestra is a corruption, 
as B^hrens thought, of Vesta. So in Copa 26 Vestae has been 
corrupted into uestrae, as Isaac Voss saw ; and the connexion 
of the aaa with Vesta is known from other sources, e.g. Prop. IV. 
1. 21, Ov. FaM. VI. 311, 347. [Cornelissen prints cum uestra 
bella Epona, after Heinsius.] 

XXX ii. 7 

EtTas, homo, et falleris : unde enim, Dens longe est, cum 
omnia caelestia terrenaque et quae extra istam orbis prouuiciam 
sunt Deo cognita plena svnt ? 

I believe cognita is an error for condita (see my crit. note 
on Ibis 539), and that we should write sunt condita, Deo plena 
siiit, the two words condita, Deo having changed places and 
become Deo cognita. 

■ XXX iv. 1 

Ceterum de incendio mundi aut inprmiisiim ignem cadere 
aut difficile non credere uulgaris erroris est. 

I suggest that the first aut has been transferred from its 
place before non credere, and that difficile is a corruption of 
diffiteri. 

C. de incendio mundi, inprouisum ignem cadere aut diffiteri 
aut non credere, uulgaris erroris est. 

Firm. iv. 3 

Considerandum est etiam, quale sit numen, quod sic impuri 
corporis delectatur hospitio, quod impudicis adhaeret viembris, 
quod polluta corporis contaminatione placatur. erubescite, o 
miseri, is-wmmitatem. 
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I'Probably summatem 'your presiding God,' Apul, M. xi. 10 

(§ 775 Hildebrand) manibus ambabus gerebat altaria, id est 
auxilia, quibus ncmieri dedit proprium deae summatis auxitiaris 
prouidentia. 



Mvtrra j9oo«Xo7rti;?, avvBe^u irarpos ayavov. 

Bursian conj. vie Be^U ; but it seems unsafe to alter the 
MS reading, which may find an explanation from the tendency 
of the ancient religions to group round their gods powere 
supporting them on the right or left, a-iiv refers to this grouping ; 
mipSi^io^ might be one of the company stationed on the god's 
right. Pherecydes (schol. on Apolloniua Rhodius P. 1129) 
divided the Idaei Dactyh into two groups of 20 Be^ioC, 
32 apirrrepoi. Any one of these would be o-wSefto? to the 
other 19, a-vvapiaTepa<i to the other 31. Compare also the 
&'iioi TrdpeBpoi. o'i e'u Be^lai kuI apiOTepm {sic) of the 16th 
Sethianic inscribed curse in Wunsch's Sethianische Verfiitch- 
ungstafeln aws Rom (Teubner 1898) with the remark of 
Wunsch p. 97. 



In hoc loco eum, a Plutone uirgo prope vesperam fuisaet 
imtertta, ui rapitur et auperimposita uehiculo scissis uestibus 
laceratis crinibus dudtur: nee -treseruati ungues contra amatorem 
i^iisticum aliquid profuerunt. 

Haupt {Hermes li. 8) would write resecati, illustrating from 
Horace's proelia uirginuvi Sectis in iuuenes unguibus ai^um, 
and he defends the form from Apuleius Eumenius Cato Colu- 
mella. But (1) the meaning of resecari, to cut away, pare 
down, is against this ; (2) the change is not very easy, palaeo- 
graphically. May not reserati be the right word, ' uncovered ' 
' unsheathed,' as a cat opens or lays bare its claws to inflict a 
scratch ? 



Dicite mihi, o dii miseri mortales, quid nataralibus rebus 
odditis fumra ? 
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Tlie same combiuatiou of words is given by the MS of 
Firmicus ia xviii. 8 ^lare ni/uf uo&m ^t cwm, tympani cibo, o 
dii miaeri moTtalea. 

In both cases Halm and Babrens omit dii. But it cannot 
be accidental in two places. As Firmicus speaks of man as 
God's Creature xvi, 4 quicquid hominem dei perdere conatur, 
I think he may have the. same idea in the passages under 
consideration. dei miBeri mortales 'ye wretched mortals 
whom God has made,' a pitiful appeal to them as beings 
created by God and deserving a better fate than to fall into 
such delusions. 

viii. 4 

deos eos appellare nolite. 

Veil. P. cxxvi. 1 non appellauit euvi sed fecit deum. The 
words are identical, and the assonance deos eos, emu deum, the 
same. 

xiii. 3 

CAPIOCTOC of the ms is rather CAPPAC YOI {Xdppat i!o? = 
uio?) than 2APPAS IIAIS. It is true Firmicus is explaining 
the etymology of Serapia as a descendant of Sara, but the 
intermediate Xappa^ iral<i is omitted and vlot substituted as 
less peculiar. 

six. 1 

AENTN'l'E is perhaps a corruption of [OT]AE NTM^IE, 
salue sponse (J. of Phil. i. Part 2, p. 78). 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 
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The followiug remarks on Mr G. E. Grundy's latest paper 
on this subject, in Vol. xxv. No. 50 of the Journal of Philology 
will be, I hope, my last contribution to this controversy. Mr 
Grundy has sought to answer the criticisms I made upon bis 
own advocacy of the Sanguineto site. My first task therefore 
is to consider how far he has been successful in that attempt. 
He also has criticised the method which, for reasons given, I 
adopted in the topographical enquiry, A few notes on this 
criticism therefore shall end this paper. 

I, The Objections to the Sanguineto Site, do they hold good ? 
My three "difficulties of the site" in ray first paper were 
classed under the heads of (1) the TldpoBo<;, (2) the Av\wv, (3) 
the Lake-Camp. I proceed to consider in order how far Mr 
Grundy in his second paper has grappled with them success- 
fully. 

(1) The HapoSo!. 
Oiiginally Mr Grundy took as his ■n^dpoSoi the low-lying 
ground supposed by him to exist in 217 b,c. round Point A, 
though now non-esistent. 

" Flarainiua.. .having marched due S. as far as the N.W. 
comer of L. Traaimene, i.e, to the neighbourhood of the 
modem Terontola, turned E, and parsed round promontory 
A. It is quite possible that there was in those days low 
ground between the extremity of the ridge which ends in 
Pt. A. and the shore of the lake." (No. 47, p. 105.) 
And this low-lying ground becomes for him an actuality, no 
longer a possibility only, on p. 109. 



^ 
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To thia I made two objiictious, first tlia,t unless tfaia ground 
existed there was no Ta'poSoi, and I did not believe in the 
existence of this ground; second, that even had it existed it 
would be fai' too short to allow of a " great part " of the Roman 
army being trapped in it. 

What now has happened in Mr Grundy's second paper? 
He first makes many valuable lacustrine protestations to show 
the passage very probably did exist. (No. 50, pp. 276 — 280.) 
After which he seems to me to develop a new theory, a new 
apprehension of the irdpoSov. For his irdpohoi is not now the 
passage round Point A, though he spends so much time in 
proving it may have existed, but it now seems to be the curving 
road which crosses over the top of the ridge and descends into 
the Sanguineto valley. 

" I agree," he says, " with the view that this part of the 
modern road is, in the main, on the liue of the ancient 
one. Even now it goes as widely round Point A as the 
ground admits. When Point A extended further into the 
lake it probably took a still further curve lower down the 
slope, and, after rounding the point, bent, as indeed it does 
at the present day, nearly due N. under the E. slope of 
the ridge which runs down to Point A before turning E. 
towards Tuoro and Passignano. As the hill rises sharply 
above the line of road, I really do not see why this should 
not be the irapoto^ to which Polybius refers." (No. fiO, 
p. 282.) 

And again: 

" It is, as a matter of physiogi-aphy, infinitely more prob- 
able that the whole of the road under the slope of the 
ridge to the E. of Point A should be reckoned in as part 
of the ■jrapoZo'i than that it should not." (ib. p. 287.) 

That is, the TrapoZo^ is now to consist, not of the strip of 
land running round and underneath Point A, hut of the road 
■where it winds round over and on the top of the ridge ending 
in Point A, plus the strip running Northwards when it has 
descended to the Sanguineto valley. 
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This is, I think, a change of view ami a rather sudden one. 
Let me bury the old one with the, I still fear, unrepentant 
epitaph " Here lies a would-be trapoho^, too short to suit the 
facts." 
I Is the new trapoBo^ any better ? I fear I cannot regard it 

as having any claim at all to the Polyhian title of irapoSoi or 
the Livian of a " via perangusta." Polybiua says that the 
auXoiji had Kara, Tqv u-tt oipda "Kip-v^v TcXet'ois ajevfjv airo- 
XeiTTOVa-av trdpohov rot et? fov avXaiva, vapa Trji' iraptopeiav." 
(Ill, 83. 1.) This new would-be ■jrapoBoi is up on a ridge above 
the lake and descends to the plain away from the lake. Can 
the Polyhian TrdpoBoi be found in a road on the slope of a 
certainly not precipitous hill, or again in it, when, farther on, it 
has the ridge on one side and the broad open plain on the 
other ? We require for the -TrdpoSoi a long strip of narrow 
land, mountains on the one aide, the lake on the other (cf. 
Polybius, III. 84. 5. Livy 22. G. 6). Instead of this we now 
have offered us this road crossing a sloping ridge and descend- 
ing into a valley. Again, I would urge, the Sanguineto site 
supplies no satisfactory TrdpoBo'i. 

I fear Mr Grundy may object that still, as in my first paper, 
I say " The road whether from Terontola or Borghetto strikes 
over the hill ridge.. .and thus down over the brow into the 
Tuoro valley." On this he remarks : 

'* Mr Henderson has apparently relied on his memory, 
and it has played him false. That is just what the road 

Pfrom Terontola or Borghetto does not do. It avoids the 
ridge as much as possible consistently with its not being 
carried through the lake. I append a tracing of the 
Italian Ordnance map, which will show clearly the nature 
of the case, and of the mistake. Mr Henderson would 
have done well to refer to a copy of it." (No. 50, p. 281.) 

I shall be most happy to show Mr Grundy my own copy of 
the Italian Ordnance map, which I purchased in Perugia, 
which I consulted on every possible occasion in my investiga- 
tions on the spot, as I can bring a brother- fellow to witness, 
which finally I liad ever before me in writing my criticisms on 
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Mr Grundy's views. It is unfortunate Mr Grundy should have 
thought it necessary to append the tracing of it, so far of course 
only as my own benefit is concerned. It is still more unfortu- 
nate that in his reproduction he omits entirely the figures of 
altitude ahove sea-level marked plentifully upon the original. 
For npon this and upon this only, it now seems, our difference 
of testimony turns : viz. : Does this road cross the hill ridge or 
not ? Mr Grundy replies " Thia is just what the road does not 
do." The following are the figures omitted in hia map, the 
whole number of them as given iu order : 

(a) From Eorghetto to that part of the road beneath 
Tuoro :^260 (at Borghetto), 308 (junction with main road), 
307 (just over the railway tunnel), 306, 267, 265 (opposite 
Tuoro). 

(The heights are in metres. Level of the Lake surface 
above the sea in like manner 259.) 

(6) From Tcrontola to junction with Borghetto road: 3X2, 
316, 317, 309, 302, 305, 308 (the junction), after which the 
road is the same as in {a). 

From these figures it appears that (1) a traveller from 
Borghetto eastwards is hound to climb the ridge and descend 
the other side : while (2) at Terontola the road is already a 
considerable height above the rail way- valley, and the traveller 
has to cross a depression of but some 50 feet in depth before 
reaching the top of the ridge. There he meets the wayfarer 
from Borghetto and with him descends the 130 feet into the 
Sanguineto valley. 

" The road whether from Terontola or Borghetto strikes 
over the hill ridge. ..and thus down over the brow into the 
Tuoro valley." 

In view of the above figures, now for the first time given, 
will Mr Grundy persist in his " That is just what the road 
does not do " ? Naturally it avoids the ridge as far as possible. 
But my point is that it has to cross it, and does cross it, and 
that if it crossed it in 217 B.C. even lower down, it does not 
answer in any way to the demands of Polybiua' Trapoio'i, and 
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that therefore Mr Grundy's present view is no improvement on 
his former one. 

Conclusion repeated : Difficulty in the Tuoro site. — absence 
of any TrapoBo^. 

(2) The Avkdv :— 

The Sangnineto valley, I argued, could not be the avXaiv 
of the Poiybian narrative for several reasons. I take them up 
again with Mr Grundy's comments thereon in order. 

(a) No. 49, pp. 117, 118. The Tuoro site involved us in 
a mistranslation of Polybius. For its advocates " differentiated 
and made two peaks of what Polybius — I venture to assert — 
unraistakeably describes as one and the same." 

Mr Grundy replies in effect simply by a flat denial. The 
Xo^os; of III. 83. 1 and the Xotpoq of iii, 83. 2 are not one and 
the same, but are two distinct peaks. 

The question seems then partly to be one of differing tastes 
in a point of scholarship or language. Speaking for myself 
only I cannot think Polybius' language in the two consecutive 
sections leaves us any reasonable choice. The Xo^os of § 2 
must be the Xoi^os of § 1. The question is one of individual 
taste and judgment, and for myself I cannot but think Mr 
Grundy is again misled by his " rotatory -observer " theories. 

On the other hand, when Mr Grundy charges me with 
undue reticence in this matter, I must venture to make an 
appeal to his good-nature. " Surely," he says, " if Mr Hender- 
son uses so strong a word as ' mistranslation ' in reference to 
the interpretation which I have put upon this passage, he 
should have given us his own view on the subject. I think he 
will find that any other interpretation than the one given 
renders the passage wholly incomprehensible." (p. 286.) 

I must venture to refer Mr Grnndy to my own view on the 
question of this Xocftoi which I endeavoured to set forth in the 
second, the constructive, part of my earlier paper, especially to 
pages 125 (2) and 128 (3) of the same. I am aware, as I am 
somewliat an admirer of Dr Arnold, that Mr Grundy "cannot 
seriously discuss " my alternative site, i.e. the constructiv© part 
of my paper, Sauguineto, it seems, has got to be the place. 
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But if I may trespass on his good-nature, may I refer him to 
ray view, already published, on the position and identity of the 

(6) The direction of the Roman march and the position of 
the Carthaginian troops. (Cf. No. 49, p. 118.) 

I asserted that Polybius made this clear and definite state- 
ment, viz. : that the Bomans were trapped while marching 
t/irough the avXav. By this I certainly meant and still mean 
"traversing from end to end" as Mr Grundy expounds me 
(p. 283). The Polybian word is ' BieXeelv.' All agree that if 
this be the case it is at once fatal to the claims of the 
Sanguineto av\iav. For the Romans most certainly did not 
' traverse it from end to end.' 

Mr Grundy's way of escape ia to translate SteXSetv as " pass 
across the end, face, or mouth of." His actual words are "It 
does not seem to demand eo strict an interpretation " (i.e. as 
mine). He invokes Schmidt to support his view that " the 
obvious translation seems to be that they traversed. . .the mouth 
of the hollow from side to side." (p. 283.) 

But is it probable, is it even possible, that Sie\deu> = 
durchschreiten, durchwandern, durch etwas gelangen etc., when 
applied to a valley, a channel- or pipe-shaped valley, can mean 
"pass across the mouth of"? Shall we apply this translation 
elsewhere ? 

"koi oil paSiov ■^v fit) dffpooit xal dW^Xovi Trept/j.eleao'i 
SteXOeiv rrjv iraXefiiav'' 

Was it a hard emprise for the Peloponnesians to skirt round 
the hostile territory of Mantinea? 

" T^ p' 2 ye hLvevovaav vtto Trrepvyot ySaXe /j.eaerr)v, 
avTtitpv Be Siij\0e ^eXo?- to p.ev afjr hrl yairj 
•TTpliiTBev yir)pi6vao ird'yi) ■jtoSo?." 
The dove sank to earth to find its lost tail-feather ? In 
all seriousness, neither Schmidt nor Mr Grundy has yet 
persuaded me to attach this extraordinary meaning to tt 
straightforward Greek word. 

If then this be so, argues Mr Grundy, 
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"A difficulty immediately arises with regard to the 
meaning of the words irapa t^c Xipiv-qv. The obvious 
traDslatioD etc.. ..and this accords with Polybius* descrip- 
tion (m. 83) of the ouXwi' as having the lake Kara Trjv 
air ovpat (irXevpav)." (p. 283.) 

This I admit seems a difficulty and is most justifiably 
raised. But I would submit that*a far greater difficulty in the 
way of the Tuoro site, viz. the question of the position of 
Hannibal's troops in ambush, taken in connection with this 
question of traversing the avXav, may throw some light on the- 
problem. I must again call attention to this point, on which 
Mr Grundy seems to look somewhat askance. 

Hannibal laid his ambush thus : On the hiil ridge Kara 
■jrpaawTTov Tr}s Tropetas he himself encamped with the 
Spaniards and Libyans. Then says Polybius most definitely 
that he stationed his Baliaric troops and pikemen in a long 
line under the hill ridge which formed the right-hand side of 
the aiiXiiiv: that in like mauner he posted his cavalry and the 
Gauls in a continuous line on the opposite side of the avXav, 
i.e. by the hills on its left-hand side, so that the end of this 
line of troops reached as far as the narrow entrance to the 
avXaiv beside the lake. Thus Hannibal " set an ambush all 
round the avKa>v," and when the Romans had entered and 
were marching through the death-trap the foe fell upon them 
" from all sides at once." 

That there may be no mistake concerning the position of 
the troops I give again Polybius' own words : — 

'Avvl^a^.-.^teXOajv tov avX&va wapa rfjv XlfLvijv, tov 
fiev KaxA Trpoaairov tt}? iropeia'i Xo^ov avro^ KwreXd^ero 
Koi Toir; "I(9Tjpa? koX tou^ Ab/3va<< e'^av i-rr axiTOu Kare- 
<rTpaTOTTeBevfTe,Tov^ Be BaXiapei^ icai Xo'y;^o0opou? icaTa rip/ 
'TrpunoTropilav eieirepidyap vivo tovi ev Be^ia ^avvov^ 
Twv Trapd tov avXmva Keip-evtav, eVi ttoXu vapareiva'i 
VTrf<7TeiXe, tou? B' hnreZi xal tow KeXrow opoiio'; tSu/ 
evmvii/j,tiiv 0OVVQ1V icvieXai TrepLayaywv irape^eTeive 
^eis, ware Toii-i eiTj(aTov^ elvai kut auTfjv t^w 
Journal of Philology, vol. xsvi 14 
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eiffoSoK T^v ■Trapa re Ttjn \lfivi]v Kal ra? irapatpeiaq 
^ipovtrav eh tok irpoeiptifiivov tottop. 

'O fikv ovv Avvi,ffai, ravra "rrpoKararTKevaadfiePo^ rfj^ 
I'v/cTo? Koi ■rrepiei\'ri<i>ti)^ tov avX&va ral'; iviSpai'i, 
rfjv r/a-vxliiv eix^"- (iH- 83. 2 — 5,) 

Then on entry of the Romans 

'Aw/(9n.? a/ia t^ to TrXetirToc fiipo^ t^s TropeUK «'? 

Toi' aiiXwva TrpoaBe^acrdai kuI avvaTrreiv irpoi avrov ijSr] 

Trjv Twv evavTiMV TvpaToiTOpeiav, ottoSov^ to avvBrffutTa 

t Kcu hia-jrefii^dfievoK "rrpo^ roii^ ev Tot? evehpai^, avveire- 

Xetpei •jravra'^oOev ap,a tok TvoKep.ioi.'i. (ill. 84. 1.) 

Therefore I repeat now what I maintained in my first paper, 
viz. that this description of the position of Hannibal's troops 
is at once and by itself fatal to the Tuoro site. 

" Hannibal," as I wrote, " can hardly have made this 
disposition to allow his troops to see (in deference to 
Mr Grundy's anxiety about the mist I now substitute ' to 
hear') the foe marching cheerfully away at right angles 
to their own line of ambush, but to cause them to fall 
upon the Romans as these were passing by unsuspecting 
in the morning mist beside and beneath tbera. But on 
the Tiioro theory the Romans were marching, not through, 
but simply across the mouth of, the Sanguineto av\a>v, 
and moreover on neither flank had they any mountain- 
slopes. For on their right flank lay the lake, and on their 
left the broad level Sanguineto valley." (No. 49, p. 118.) 

On the Tuoro theory, I say again, the Roman centre extend- 
ing for some 3 kilometers between the point A ridge and the 
Tuoro hill is " embarrassed by nothing save the noise of battle 
in the distance." (p. 121.) 

This is the Polybian representation of the trap in the 
aiiXmv : — 



Boman march - 
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And this is Mr Grundy's; — 



Apart from any question of the meaning of Greek preposi- 
tions, this difficulty as tn the position of Hannibnl's troops in 
ambush ia surely enough to make the translation of SieXdotv 
" traversing from end to end." For it is of course clear that 
Hannibal would never have laid a useless ambush such as that 
represented in my second diagram. Yet this supposition is 
necessary if we keep both (1) the Sauguineto aii\wv and (2) 
the Polybian description of the ambush. For myself therefore 
I still propose to reject (1 ) of our pair of opposites, and keeping 
(2) to search — as I have done — for another aiiXaiii which shall 
not plunge us in this boggy and_hopeless dilemma. 

This point I already raised in my first paper, perhaps some- 
what too briefly. Yet my meaning seemed to mo, and still 
seems, there plainly expressed. "What means of escape from 
the above dilemma does Mr Grundy now propose ? 

This is the explanation he offers : — 

"The details which Polybius gives as to the actual 

position of the Carthaginian forces on the battle-field 

cannot be said to carry the same weight as his description 

of the ground. Nor indeed is this surprising etc. etc.... 

14—2 
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Uy oim riev, vlncfa «3L I dnk, be ibamd by tfaoee wba 
tiUt« into aoeoiiiit Htm usrmmitM mm mder wbicb the 
\miiU wu foagfat, anil Ibe povbifitin •■ icg »ria mforna- 
tion which lay opeo to PoIyUiis, n dnt the description 
which )iv gives of the groood n eminentiy more reliable 
than the doacriptioD of the actaal figfating." (No. 50, 
].. J84,) 

That ii, quite sinipiy, even though Hr Gnmdy "does not 
wUli il to bo supposed that he is siloing for the rgection of 
the I'ulybinn dcHcription of the dispoeitioo of Hannib^'a 
Ln)0)M, I (ini unfortunately quite unable to see that he is 
nrnuiuit for Anything else. That is, in the above dilemma, 
Mr Oriinily keeps his Sanguineto aiiXav. Therefore he rejectt, 
H» I funr logic drives him to reject, the Polybian description of 
|.lit> All! bush. 

For t.liti htiliovOT in the Sanguineto avKmv must represent 
tlti> jhuiitiou of affiurs at the moment of attack somewhat as 
|^\llii\v«, Tlio Koraaii van is about to pass underneath, oi 
|i>MMit>l>, noivpling Mr Onmdy's very latest theory (No. 50, 
|V tHHV nbout tt. climb, the Tuoro hill. The Roman rear is 
\'iW«thB lU^WH ivvrr the ^loint A ridge and also occupies the 
(N*t»\l HHtlf'V it* Kastcru brow. The Roman centre occupies the 
i\\V*^ ViliM\lft>M« m>pftmt.iii}^ these positions. Hannibal has 
Wi^** )^.wh*ii tM( \hv. Tiioro hill and thus "the head of the 
M'^«M^^^ \>\l«iH«...wt>uld be charged obliquely in front and 
l(***V ts> *« ww'ttV^' d<w\>nding from the hill of Tuoro." (0., 
\\ ♦'♦f A I^iw\Urt,v Hamtibal has, I must suppose, posted other 
H\*^^ ^iH^f* «^^ tho jx^inl A ridge. These will charge the 
WtO ViV iKt' W'''WR« iNil«n\« in flank and rear. But it is clear 
ftM I'^iV' nvN-^w Wlwrfn isu the !e\-et ami broad Sanguiueto 
A^^W*' MV Svi v^.^ iw«Ks1i«lio daiyj^r. There can be no ambushed 
^VWifcVi »\s ^'(([♦il rtir iv> Mt rtf tlMWux This, I ueed hardly insist, 
^» *>\ V*»SM>' Ml* "wir vrf th* battle- tt may be represented 
W ^^V*iJV*» »>i*» \<< Mr l>nindy's o«-n map. No. 47. to face 




=Gaiiliagmian troops] 



Now this theory seems to me even from a military point of 
view somewhat unsatisfactory. As I said at first "In the 
broad open valley by Tuoro, where there was ample room for 
military formation, the Romans surely might have made a more 
successful fight against inferior numbers." (No. 49, p. 129.) 
Whereas according to Polybius they were taken at a hopeless 
disadvantage, and this would have been the case oa the site I 
ventured to prefer before this of Sanguineto. How also, on 
the above theory, did Hannibal secure the connection between 
the two divisions of hie army ? 

But we are not to pay any regard to Polybius, we are 
practically told. "I think it will be admitted" says Mr Grundy 
in another place "that Polybius' evidence as to the exact 
disposition of these troops cannot be placed on the same level 
as his purely topographical matter, which he could obtain (and 
did obtain, I believe) by autopsy." (No, 50, p. 283.) 

Therefore because Polybius could not have seen the battle, 
when he gives the clearest possible statements as to the position 
of Hannibal's troops, they are to be en bloc rejected in favour 
of a totally different picture of events. 

Let US return now to Mr Grundy's difficulty, that while 
Hannibal marched through the avXoiv " wap^ rijv Xt/ifrjp," 
yet the avKfov had hills on both sides. Now it is noteworthy 
that much the same problem faces us in two passages of Livy, 
already described in my first paper (p. 125), in one of which 




(Lirj 22. a. 6) tbe lake li«3 oo one side of the Roman a 
IB the other (22. 4. 7), the Romans are attacked on botK sides. 
In mj fijnoer paper I already proposed a solution of the 
difficultT. which seemed to me adequately satisfied by the 
Passjgnaao-HoQtecolognola site. Although again in the con- 
structire pan of my paper, I fear I must refer Mr Grundy to 
that page 125. Aod now another passage of Livy may be 
periiaps iBTt^ed. The Roman historian describes the ground 
as follows : 

"via tantum interest perangusta, velut ad id ipsum de 
indnstria relicto spatio; deinde paulo latior patescit campus; 
inde coUes insurgunt ibi castra in aperto locat etc." (xxiL 

Now in my last paper I openly confessed that there seemed 
to me one crying deficiency in the Passignano-Montecolognola 
site, though of course this was still better than the Sanguineto 
site which was chiefly composed of crj-ing deficiencies. The 
one blemish in ijuestion was not that the site did not exhibit 
an aiiXaiv. Somewhat over-hastily Mr Grundy asserts I con* 
fessed there was on my site " no ai/\a>v." (No. 50, p. 273.) 
May I plead my words, I think plainly printed ? 

"There is indeed a small avX^v... but this most certainly 
is not ewHre8o9-" (No. 49, p. 129.) 

The argument against my site seemed to me strong. Mart 
it be mixed with hurried and unintentional misrepresentation 
to make it stronger ? But the blemish was that the avXwv Id 
question is not eTriVeSot as Polybius requires. 

After my first paper was in print I discovered that the 
Passignano-Montecolognola site was that selected by Colonel 
Dodge in his " Hannibal." This was so far satis&ctory. To 
my surprise I found also that he was haunted by no phantom 
of an escaping avXiov eiritreSoi. This was perplexing. Where 
the hills retire from the lake and the valley broadens out to a 
breadth of half to three-quarters of a mile, as described in my 
previous paper (p. 127), there it seems Colonel Dodge placed 

end of his Trdpohov and the beginning of his o^Xtttv. Livy 



^^L breadth 
^^^L previous 
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tet clearly says the 'campus' was only 'paulo latior' than 
the 'via perangusta,' aDother flaw in his site which Mr Grundy 
I do not think notices in his second paper. 

Now as the avXtov must have hills on both sides, Colonel 
Dodge's effort seemed to me rather perplexing than convincing. 
But on the last of my re-perusale of Livy, the words I have 
quoted above struck me forcibly. Livy says in effect — first 
comes the TrapoSos ; next the aiXtov, only a little broader ; and 
then (inde) rise up the hills. On the hills (ibi) Hannibal 
pitches his camp. 

Surely then the hills come at the top end of the aiikav and 
the road does have to climb the hill. Perhaps my " much good 
sarcasm " was not " wasted " after all. (Cf. Mr Grundy, p. 287.) 
But more is gained than this. May I boldly now suggest, with 
great regrets I did not so devise it before, that this avXaiv did 
begin half-way on the road to Torricella; that here it is 
eVtVeSos ; hut that at its upper end it turned up into the hills, 
and these on both sides were lined with the foe ? Therefore 
Polyhius rightly says Hannibal traversed the avXwv " -rrapa t^v 
Xlfiv^v." Therefore he rightly says that while the slingers 
and pikemen were posted on the right of the aiikwv (and there 
he leaves them), the cavalry and Gauls, surely a greater 
number, were posted on the left in a long continuous line. 
And it is these who stretch so far that they close the opening 
of the 7rapoSo5. If then the hills on the Northern or left side 
of the avKiiiv [' right ' and ' left ' are naturally taken from the 
view of the advancing soldier], if these hills stretch farther 
than those on the Southern or right side, Hannibal's disposi- 
tion of his troops is fully explained. This is exactly the case 
on the Paasignano-Moutecolognola site, And I would dare to 
recall, with all thanks to Polybiua and his 'jrapa rrjv Xifivi/v 
and to Mr Grundy for insisting on these words, and with all 
thanks to Livy and his " inde collea insurgunt," and to Colonel 
Dodge for being first cause of the idea, I dare to recall my 
conclusion that the " Passignaao-Montecolognola " site "satisfies 
all the essentials but one. For it has no avXiav eTriireSo'i." 
(No. 49, p. 130.) For, I indulge myself in the hope, this last 
essential may even yet perhaps be satisfied. And to myself at 
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least it gives more pleasure because again we have made our 
way with the aid of both Polybiua and Livy. 

This then reniaina my opinion, that for this second reason 
the Sanguineto avhjiiv is impossible, Brstly because the Komans 
did not "traverse it from end to end," secondly because it 
involves the entire rejection of Polybiua' account of the disposi- 
tion of the Carthaginian troops. I cannot think Mr Grundy 
has been happy in combating the first and accepting (in effect, 
though unwilling to say so) the second conclusioiL Further, 
incidentally it has appeared that perhaps after aJl we may yet 
find an a\i\a>v iiriTreBo'i on the rival site, which I fear may 
presently end in some " foolish dogmatism " on my own part. 

(c) The loftiness of the avXdv's sides and its breadtL 
Mr Grundy avers the hills of the Sanguineto site are lofty 
enough. It is a small point and I have no wish to say a 
"military writer of the present day" would not so describe 
them. How could I prove it, if I were to make any such 
exceedingly rash assertion ? At least Mr Grundy will now 
grant me that the avXwv hill-sides on my site are a good de^ 
more lofty. 

The difficulty of the breadth of the Sanguineto au\(ov I 
have again alluded to above, and dwelt on in my former paper 
(p. 119). I cannot find that Mr Grundy considers this diffi- 
culty. 

(d) The Eoman Vanguard. 

In my iirst paper I suggested that aecording to Polybiua 
the six thousand Romans in the vanguard chmbed a hill, cut 
their way through the foe, and so temporarily escaped. And I 
objected that there was no hill on the Sanguineto site to be 
climbed. " Unless," I added, "the lake in 217 b.c. reached also 
the base of the spur on whicii the village of Tuoro lies, and 
this has not yet been imagined." (No. 49, p. 119.) 

Mr Grundy seems embarrassed by a choice of answera to 
this criticism. On one page he argues that the Romans did 
not have to climb a hill at all i 

"That author (i.e. Polybiua) further says (in. 84.2): nal 
TWi' TToXefiitov (sc. the Carthaginians) Kara iroWov^ tottovs 
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f VTrepBe^iov tcaTatfiepofievai' Kai Trpoa^nrrovTaii'. If this 

means anything surely it means that the Carthaginians 

charged down hill on the Roman column. So the latter 

would not have to climb at all" (p. 287), 

On the last page of his paper he suggests what, when I 

wrote, I said truly " has not yet been imagined," viz. that in 

217 B.C. the lake did reach the foot of the Tuoro spur — and 

therefore I infer he would argue there was a hill even on hia 

site for the vanguard to climb : 

"I am even bold enough to say that on the evidence 

we have at present before us, it ia more likely that the 

troad in 217 had to traverse at any rate the south slope of 
Tuoro hill than that it had not" (p. 289). 
t is a pity surely that these answers of Mr Grundy are 
flomewfaat inconsistent one with the other. Separately, either 
is doubtless a possible reply. Put together, I fear the whole 
effect somewhat suffers, 

They deserve however separate consideration. 
With regard to the second, I am quite I'eady to bow before 
Mr Grundy's authority on such a question, it being purely one 
of physiography, and not coucerning in any way the credence 
or translation of our historical authorities. And I admit at 
once that, granted the lake did reach the Tuoro hill in 217 B,C., 
my original objection vanishes. On this one point Mr Grundy 
has cleared his site of the suspicion I cast upon it. At the 
same time I must think that my original criticism was a fair 
one, inasmuch as in his first paper Mr Grundy had not advanced 
the theory he is now prepared to hold. My criticism at least 
has been able to produce this new physiographicaj judgement, 
and thus having served some good may be buried in peace. 

I must think Mr Grundy wise in changing his defence 
thus rapidly, in (almost) two consecutive pages. For his 
first defence does not appeal to me, It is a question of 
what Polybius says and implies. Let him tell his own tale: 
k^aKi(r')^iKioL S' ttrw? rmv Kara top avXwva toOi; 
iTa irpoiTOiTrov viKr)aavTe'i •!rapaj3ot]deiv p.kv rolt ihloK 
li irepdaTaaSat. rot;? uirevavTiovi rjhvvdrovv, hiA to 
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/irjSev wvopav tiou jurofievav, Kaiirep fieydXijii Svvdfievoi 
irpifi T(i o\a ■rrape)(€cr0ai ^^petav' aiel Se tov irpoirBev 
opey6fJ.€voi TTporjyov ireveia-p.ei/oi iTvp,ireiTeii76a'i. Tiaiv, eco'i 
S\a0ov e/cireo-Di'Te? irpb^ roi? v-rrepSe^iovi tottow. yevo- 
ftevai S' itri nav dvprav, xal t^v o/tij^A-ij? ^Si; 
irsTTTcoicvia'i, avpevrev to ye^/ovo-i aTi/;ti7/xa, «ol 
iroielv ovSiv Sure'} en Bvvarol Bia to to« oXok; eiviKpa- 
Tetc Koi. iravTa irpoKaTix^iv 17 Si? toli? TroXe/itou?, fft/- 
iTTpa<j>£ine^ a.Tre'xiapritTav eU riva Kni/iiji' TvpprjviSa. 
(lU. 84. 11—13.) 
On this I said in my paper : 

"The Romans in Polybius do climb a hill, find the 
foe on the top, force their way through, climb yet higher 
above the mist, and look thence down upon the scene of 
massacre." (p. 120.) 
This is, I admit, at first sight possibly somewhat unfortu- 
nately worded, hut not in the least for Mr Grundy's reason. 
On this sentence he says : 

"The wording of the last sentence is unfortunate. 

Those Romans, unless very keen-sighted, ought to have 

looked down upon the mist." (No. 50, p. 286.) 

May I, if it he not rude, ask Mr Grundy " to read Polybiua' 

account carefiilly," since he accuses me of not doing so ? May 

I ask him to translate the sentence from yevojievot B' to drv- 

3^/ia? Livy says exactly the same (22. 6. 8 — 10), but the 

present point of contention is Polyhius' account. Does not 

then Polybius say that these 6000 climb a hill : ' yevofievoi 

S' rri rmv dxprnv ' : that the mist is by that time cleared away, 

" T^s ofiij^Xtj'i ^Bt} TreTTTaiKUto? " : that the 6000 then " avvevrei 

ri yeyovo^ aTvy^fia k.t.X." — does Mr Grundy still object to my 

paraphrase " look thence down upon the scene of massacre " ? 

Similarly I am at an entire loss to understand what Mr 
Grundy can possibly mean by a mysterious "sic" appended 
thus: 

"Mr Henderson then proceeds.. .by quoting Polybiua' 
(sic) account of the Roman 6000 who cut their way 
through." (p. 286.) 
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Is it Dot Polybius' account from e^aKia-xiXtot to Tuppjju'Sa? 
And I gave the reference, and Mr Grundy quotes it from 
my paper in his very next line ! 

The wording of ray sentence, I admit, might perhaps seem 
unfortunate, not for Mr Grundy's reason, but for this : Though 
Hannibal stationed his men on the top of the intercepting ridge, 
yet these through whom the van cut their way may all have 
been some of those who charged down on the Romans, and 
my sentence did not provide for this contingency. Yet waa 
even this really the case ? Polybius says (in. 84, 1) Hanni- 
bal gave the signal for attack "S^a TM...eTvpaTrTeiv ttjoos 
avTov TjSi} Trjv rajv ivavriaip TrpajTOTTOpelav." 

Afad Polyhius had previously said "top fih nara Trpoa-a- 
■TTov T^t TTOpetav Xoi^iov outo? KareXd^eTo." (ill. 83. 2.) In 
view of this I am afraid I must still think it more probable 
that while the foe on the sides of the avXmv and Tra'poSo? 
rushed down upon the Romans, this did not happen till the 
Roman van had climbed the hill in front and come in touch 
with — <Tvva-rrreiv Trpoi — the Carthaginians blocking the way on 
top. And I would now add, to close this question, that : 

t" On the theory of the Tuoro site there existed no hill 
for the Romans to climb. Unless indeed the lake in 
217 B.C. reached also the base of the spur on which the 
village of Tuoro lies. This has now been imagined. If 
this were the ease, and let us accept it on Mr Grundy's 
authority, such a hill did exist on the site, and the objec- 
tion falls to the ground," 
Let us also ail read Polybius carefully. 
These then are my conclusions after reading Mr Grundy's 
defence of the Sanguineto avXaiv : that at least four essentials 
of the aii\<ov of the Polybian and Livian accounts are lacking 
to it. For 

(a) It involves a mistranslation of Polybius. 
(6) i. The Romans could not " traverse it from end to 
end." 

ii. It involves the rejection of well-nigh the entire 
Polybian account of the disposition of Hannibal's forces. 
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(c) It is far too broad. ^^^ 

Ab much as I can possibly admit is that perhaps its hills 
might be called lofty, and perhaps the Romans {on this theory) 
had the Tuoro hill to climb. I do not think these admissions 
will satisfy Mr Grundy. The first is very trifling. And the 
second results from a new theory of his, which did not exist in 
his first, and is not even consistently advocated in his second, 
paper. I am quite sure they do not convince me that to 
choose the Sanguineto site is anything but a most grievous 
error. 

3. The Lake-Camp Diffi,culty: — 
I said in my previous paper : 

" If the ancient road ran as does the modern, the Roman 
army first reached the lake at the mouth of the Sanguineto 
valley. There they encamped, to march on next morning 
and find the ' angustiae ' to surpass beyond Tuoro." 

(p. 114.) 
I also at once admitted that, if the ancient road on the 
other hand ran viA Borghetto, this objection vanishes. But I 
maintained this would have been "a long and surely un- 
necessary detour." (p. 114, cf. p. 121.) 

Mr Grundy replies : 

"The road at the present day does not reach the lake 
for the first time E. of point A, but W. of it, therefore the 
argument with regard to the lake-camp difliculty is un- 
founded " (No. 50, p. 281—2), 
and appeals to the map. 

After the figures given in the earlier part of this paper, I 
hope it may be clear that where the road reaches the lake W. 
of point A, it is up on the top of a ridge. Unless we suppose 
the Romans encamped in that position, which seems to me 
unlikely, as they would have needed water for themselves and 
their horses, the above argument holds entirely good. The first 
place where the road reaches the shore of the lake where the 
Romans couid encamp was E. of point A, at the mouth of the 
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SangHJneto valley. I must apologise for not making my mean- 
ing plain enough in my first paper. 

4. The Fassijnano-Montecolognola site: 

This Mr Grundy " cannot seriously discuss." I must regret 
this. It is not aa though I were its first and only champion. 
It seems to me now to satisfy in a marvellous manner all the 
essential requirements, even possibly that of the avXmv i-n-l- 
ireSo^, I should have welcomed a criticism from Mr Grundy 
upon it to test the grounds and strength of my confidence in it. 
The Tuoro site lacka almost every essential : the alternative, I 
think, does not. 

II. The Question of Method. 

I proposed in my paper to construct first an d prion plan 
of the battle out of our historians, and next to visit the ground 
to see if a site could be found answering to this. I admitted at 
once this method was dangerous and needed careful handling. 
I pointed out its dangers. 

But I proposed to try it because the rival method "from a 
pre-selected site to the historians" seemed to me, though so 
favourite a device, to end in disaster. This I still believe. I 
have seen Mr Grundy employ it with the lake Trasimene, and 
Francesco Tarducci with the Metaurus, battle. Neither result 
was encouraging. 

I employed therefore the other method. It lod to a site, 
different from Mr Grundy's, and not itself, I then confessed, 
entirely satisfactory. Still it did not labour under so many 
disadvantages as the child of the rival method. And it 
seemed to me to possess this further advantage, viz. that it 
began, rather than finished, with our historians, that it 
paid them all possible deference, that it steadfastly preferred 
their testimony to conflicting theories based on their devisers' 
imagination of probability and constructive genius. 

Now Mj Grundy kindly explains to me at length (pp. 
273 — 275) that herein exactly lies, all unsuspected by me, the 
viciousneSB of my method. Let me close with one example. 
¥pT unrepentant I still prefer, if I must err, to err on the side 
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of the vicious excess of confidence in our historians than on 
that of the virtuous excess of an ever-auspicious scepticism, 
especially when this is used in support of some cherished 
theory — e.g. a pre-selected battle-site. 

I then found Polybius describing a valley, and supposed, 
as he gave me no warning of any sudden change in his 
point of view, that this last remained constant. This was 
placing confidence in the historian. 

Mr Grundy was champion of a battle-site which requires 
U3 (as of course I admit) to believe that Polybius without 
warning changes hia point of view from A to B and then 
from B back again to A all in what is one part of one single 
sentence. This is perhaps placing but small confidence in the 



"Polybius' original description of the ground is taken 
from. ..the position of one, ..looking up the valley. In 
describing Hannibal's movements he speaks from the 
standpoint of one looking.. .([cross the valley, not up it. 
...He then returns to the original standpoint...." 

(No. 47, p. 108.) 

This "confusion of description" Mr Grundy thinks "more 
likely " because Polybius had himself visited the ground. 

And Polybius treats himself like an active Reversi-counter 
in this way in part of one single sentence, viz. iii. 83. 1 — 3. 
A long sentence it is true, but surely Polybius might have had 
the grace to mark his changes in the point of view at least 
only by consecutive sentences. 

This is the necessary result of Mr Grundy's method of 
enquiry, plus a pre-selected site. 

If I refuse to credit Polybius with the tendencies and 
practice of a swiftly-swinging pendulum, I am told I make 
an unfair demand of him for "almost superhuman precision," 
that " Common-aenae " approves the pendulum-theory and 
Mr Grundy's d priori method, ' from the pre-selected site to 
the historians. If these do not agree with the selection, tant 
pis pour eux. They shall be discredited. The site remains 
victorious.' For myself, I can but say that if this be the 
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method required of one who pursues such topographical 
investigations, I relinquish for the future all and every such 
investigations. I will believe Polybius, and not look at the 
results of enquiries conducted on this principle of 'From 
choice of site to books.' I can but trust that when the 
need arises I can exercise a critical faculty on our historians' 
trustworthiness. Not Mr Grundy would repudiate with more 
eagerness a blind faith in the litera scripta. But what I do 
think is that to reject this, to criticise a historian, simply in 
the interests of a pre-conceived theory or site, is the most fatal 
practice possible in historical enquiry. 

We have wandered away from Trasimene. Still the two 
sites stand opposed. May he who next boldly enters the lists 
of warfare, which I quit, have at least also this compensation 
for the weariness of battle, the memory of rock-perched far-seen 
Cortona and of the blue waters of the lake. 

BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 
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) very badly together, we should 



213, ofyvt^eip nev -wpSiT 

As eTToi^itrSai aud trep'i 
perhaps read -rvpl for irepi. 

230. For ej^oprat read ey^ovTa. 

326. dvfiov aireLpeiri'ri'; ijjvyieiv epiSo^ TroBeovre. 

dvp.6v epiSoi; cannot be right ; is olfiov the goniiine word ? 
At 328 read exoiv for wya>v, and at 336 o8' for oy. 

347. aiiToicaenyv^TT) TroXt^s xal op-tavvfi ej^iSvij'i. 

An l^tSKa is not ttoXjiJ ; read SoXi'ij?. And so at 397 
BoXiov yivoi is to be read for ■rroXiov yevoi {Joum. Phil. vol. XX., 
p. 119). 

381. ■^pr} Si <T€ TerXrjtiJTt vop aivefiev aht. 
e-rraKove/j-ev Abel, but the hiatus is awkward, the change 

rather violent and the sense not quite satisfactory. I should 
suggest pAXa a-aivip.ev. There is a sort of stone which talks if 
properly treated — you swaddle it like a baby aud walk about 
nursing it. aalveiv is the verb which seems most appropriate 
for this process. 

382. ijTTtSai'oto Xu^et! utto Set/iaro?. 

Read TrevKehapolo ; Bernard similarly corrects riTre^avrnv s.t 
500, with the applause of Gesner. He^-e ttveBai 
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to mean "weakening"; why not then at 500? Either both 
must be altered or neither, 

432. a/i0t /cvv^yeaiT/ai fievtov iv Ttiptfietnv "IStj?. 
Read ivl for two reasons. The Homeric phrase is evi, not 
ill, and the poet of the Lithica does not lengthen by position a 
syllable in thesi except at the end of the first foot and very 
rarely at the end of the second. At 579 it is true Abel gives 
ev B^ptp lovra, but the right reading is eU. Modern editors 
perversely change dt to e? in this position in late hexameters ; 
they ought to do precisely the opposite. 

524, ev&a 8' ap' i^airivi)^ fi,iv avairrevaaaav vtt aiOpTjv 

ffd^ova , omep iBovto, icpaTvvofj,evt)v opdatrOai. 
Coral first grows as a plant, tlien withers and is washed 
about till the waves dTroirrva-ji ai'^iaXovte. There it hardens 
into stone. The end of 524 is given by Abel as avair\i^a6elaap 
vir aWpt}^, which I do not understand. The old correction was 
dva-rrXevaatrav inr' aWpr]v, not much better. Read ava-jTrvtr- 
Betaav, which is simply a repetition of the a-KOTrrvar) of the 
previous line. 

572, Ti)v fih> apa j(poti]v ef alpaToi etrj^ev fpv0p-^v, 

afi^aair) B' i^poia Xri^e ffpaavv. 
Perseus laid down the Gorgon's head on the grass, which 
was turned to stone (coral) by the biood. The coral fikv got a 
red colour from the blood, Perseus 8k was astonished. But t^v 
Xpoivv cannot be right considering the position of ipvffp^v, 
and we want some better antithesis with ^ey and Se, aa fore- 
shadowed above. Read 17 p^v apa. The subject is /Sotbimj. 
Xpoi-V is itself an emendation of Gesner's for y^povii^v. 
578. eV 8e ^wjf ol BS>Kev atreipeaii^v 'AyeXeit} 

<f}vXa <pvXaa-a-efj.evai icpvepijv et? B^piv lovra, 
17 SoXtj^^v epirtOP £5 drapirirbv et p,iv ey^ei tk, 
^ irepooiv aKa Biav, 
One piece of coral cannot protect t^OXa, and from the 
sncceediug lines it is clear that the poet is thinking of in- 
dividuals. ^vXa then is due to dittography and has displaced 
the real word, which no doubt was dvBpa.. 

Journal of Philology, vol. ixvi. 15 
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676. evTetri Srjpi,u Belvat afivfiovot a/uft' 'AjfiXijo?. 
As I have said before, the poet rarely lengthens a syllable 
by position in the thesis of the second foot. And when he 
does it is a monosyllable ; besides this line I think there are 
only two instancea of such scansion with a polysyllable. Hence 
we must here go back to the old reading St)piv$iii/ai. 

The corruption was apparently natural enough. The Rcholiast 
on Lycophron 440 preserves four verses of Euphorion in this 
form: 

Ylvpafj-ov ^j^jjei'Td- iroXtv 8' e/CTijo-aro fiaWov, 
J* 5 Trepi &TJpiv devTe'i Kara^pdhe'i aKKrfKoLtTL 
Moifro? 'AiATiXop^os' T6 KoX apKia h-rjpiv devre^ 

where it is obvious that h't)pLv9ivTe<s must be read in the third 
line. Nauck in latter days similarly corrupts 11 756, hfjpiv- 
O'^TT^v to hrjpLv e6ea6i}v, which can hardly he right as it involves 
an augmented dual. That SfipivS^r^v was the ordinary reading 
of antiquity (though Eustathius says STjpivSijvai Kara, rivaf, 
/iaXiara Se ht)pi6r)vat.) appears alike from our MSS of Homer, 
Apollpnius RhodiuB U 16 (referred to by Leeuwen and Coata), 
and the passages above. 

681, TQvveKa Beaireaiov p,iv avijp aOepi^ev oveiap 
Xd^eTO B' ovXiov dap. 

Such a use of fiiv is not to be matched from this poem ; 
read Bea-rriatov p,iv, which also brings out the antithesis more 
clearly. 



III. 
Hymns. 
IV (Nuktm) 3. 

kXv6i /idxatpa Sea, Kvavavyei, daTepo^}eyy4v. 
Head Kvavavyert^, which is every way better than Kvavavy^. 



IX (SeX^PV!) 11. 

e\.Be, fiaKatp , ivt^pav, evduTepe, ipeyyei rm <r^ 
Xa/j/TTOfiepi). 

That T^J erol) cannot be right seems clear enough. To addresa 
the moon of all goddesses as lighted by her own light would be 
unscientific enough to shock any poet, and as for the poetry of 
the words the leas said the better. Perhaps the original was 
Tpirrtyai. For as the moon was worshipped under a triple aspect, 
so her light also might be called triple. And Milton says of 
the moon (P. L. iii 732) : 

With borrowed light her counteiuince triform 
Hence fills and empties, to enlighten the Earth, 
And in her pale dominion checks the night. 

XXXIII 2. For \vei read XveK. 

XXSVIU {KovprjTav) 20. 

Kow/j^TCs Kopi/^ofT«, avaKTopei; evSvvarol re 
e'v XaiioOp^Kji ai/aia-ei;, 6p.oO A109 itopoi avTol, 
trvotal aivaoi. 

The accepted alteration is 6p,ov Zijvm Kopot avroC, but it 
gives no grammar, perhaps no sense. 

At Hymn xxis 5 Lennep has changed Atos to AijoO?, 
Hecate was daughter of Deo (frag. 219, 260), and Hecate and 
Deo were connected with the Curetes. Hence read S-rrov 
&7]OiK Kopt} dyv^ or 6/iov Arjovi i^opig ayv0 ; I prefer the 
former. Then wotal Is in apposition to Kov^^re; and all is 
smooth. 

1171^ seems to me necessary, for avri} ia pointless. I have 
somewhere else seen the same correction, but cannot remember 
where. At Hymns xliv 2 and xlvi 6 Pierson has emended 
Trap' aiiTT)!! and irpos r ovt^jj to trap' dyatrr}<; and irpo^ dyau^v. 
Several times in Homer avTit has been corrupted to some form 
of auTo?; in fact it is a very cuckoo of a word. 

XLIV (te/ieKi}^) 8, 

KVov yoviu/nv wBiva TeXwtrti'. 



^^^ ■^puta 
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QuK-)(aif; for Ba^x"" 



lawecj 7"? airavTfK. 



Read Baw;^at, and compare Diiiuer'f 
at Liv 6. 

LXIII (Atxatotrut^;) 5. 

aOpavaro^ to ffwetSoi;' 
Read to ahv eZSo?. 

LXIV (No/tou) 5. 
alaiv {vofioii) avoiOe i^eptitv fuyav ovpavov aiiTO? oievei 
Kol ^8qvov ou BiKaioir poi^av rpoTrov auTO? iXavi/ei. 

Wiel, followed by Abel, reads ovriSavov for ov Sixaiov aud 
fKTO'i eKavvet. But this ejection of ^96vai from the chorus 
of the gods, though it may be Platonic, ig quite out of keeping 
in this hymn, and avrihavov is in a wrong key. I shall be 
audacious and propose : 

KoX iToXov TJXi^aTOV pofi^ov rpotrov. 

It seems to me quite plain that neither t^66vov nor ov hUaiov 
nor poi^ov will stand. I take it that ^Xl^arov being once 
corrupted to ov SUaiov by whatever stages (and there is not 
one of the changes involved which is not familiar enough), then 
iroKov ov BUaiov was obviously absurd and so t^Bovov was put 
in instead, ae something evidently "unjust" and a likely enough 
word to occur to an ingenuous scribe who took no thought of 
the general context. As for poi^ov, what does it mean ? Both 
^oi^of and pofL^ot are common in these Hyrana, though nowhere 
else confused. But look at IV 4, where Uranue himself is thus 
addressed : 

alKe &ea)P fi,aKapov, po/i^ov Sivjiffiv ohevmp, 
and compare VIII 7 : p6fJ.^ov a-n-etpecriov Sivev/iatriv alfwv e\au- 
vwv (spoken of the Sun). 

It is much in favour of Wiel that he gets rid of the double 
avT6<i ; they can hardly both be right, though not perhaps 
impossible. 

LXVI ('H^at'o-Tou) 9. 

atofuiTd T6 dvrjTmv otKeK, •jroKvoK^e, KparaiL 

Surely Hephaestus cannot be said to dwell in the bodies of 
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mortals. Read Sw/iora ; the two words are sometimes con fuaed, 
as at Lithica 318, Bacckae 217, 599. 

And again, the last two lines of this Hymn run in our text : 
■rravffov \vaamaav fiaviqv trvpo'i aiea/iaTOio 
Kavcriv ex"'" ^■^"■^'''^ ^v Ttofiaaiv yjfteTepoiaiv, 
where read "jravviv ej(a>v and Stofiatni/ again. For •jrautriv 
^X^'-" compare LXXXI 2 and LXXXV 5, where avairava-iv exeiv 
is a mere periphrasis for Traiieti'. It seems impossible to con- 
strue Kavaiv ex^ov ijjvaeai';, whereas •7rav(Tiv gives a good sense — 
" stopping thy own devouring nature " — and the repetition of 
■n-avaov — -TTavaiu is quite in the style of the Hymns. 

LSIX {'^ptvvitov) 5. 

ovx oa-iai<; ^ov\fai ^poTwv irs'jroTrffi.evai, alei. 

Read iceKOTij/ievai, a participle not apparently found else- 
where, but surely better than pure nonsense, and other forms of 
the middle of Korea) are not uncommon. 

Ibid. 8. 

'A/S€Q> ;^doi'ta[, <^o^epal Kopat, alo\6fiop;f>oi.. 

It is just possible to parallel the scansion of "ACBeat, and it 
is perhaps just possible to make it depend on K6pai. But no 
doubt the poet said atSwi, as the Eumenides are styled in the 
next Hymn. 

Lxxxvii (&av^Tov) 3. 

<ros yap yTTVo? ^u^^i' Bpavei icai ffelifiaTO^ oKtcov. 
Read V^u;^?, according to the Platonic definition of death. 



^B Vl6. 



IV. 

FasoMENTa (ed. Abel). 



7(ip dvriToi<i di'i)Tal Kopeu elclv iv orrtroi^ 
fiiKpai, e-rrel irapKei re Kai oarea i/J,Tre<f)vaffiP, 
For puKpai read fiavpai. 
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XXX (Damoacius, Quaest. de primis principiia p. 382). tfiai- 
pcTai yap elSoii (6 "O/tijpo?) kol T^tf NvKTa fieyitTTrjv ovTto Seov 
• w? Kai Ton Ala ae^eaOai avr^v. 

For ovTto read ova-av. 

xxxtx (Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ, p. 994). 

euros o UpaxXfi'; eyevvT^aev tnrfpfUyfSei (pov, h avp/n-Xt]- 
povp-evov viro (3tas tov yeyevvij/coTO^ eK •jraparpi^ii^ etV Bvo 
eppdyt}. TO pev avv Kara Kopv<fir}v avTou ovpavo<i elvai ireXeirSi], 
TO he KaTevej(^9ev yi}. TrpoTJXde Se xal ^eo? Vrj Bid traiparo^. 

The last words must mean : " Earth was also produced as a 
goddess," as well as a mere quantity of matter. What then is 
Bid initparo'; ? Read aa-wpaTo>!, and compare frag. 56, where 
apj(d^ aa-o)pdrov^ are contrasted with material. 

LXXXVI aKfJTTTpov B dpiBeiKSTOv ela ■ffepeaat 

drjKe Bewi T^vkto^. 

Read elvl xipeaa-L, for j^^epeaa-i, has no proper construction, 
and ela is bad anyway. 

CI (Proclus in Plat. Crat. 116) -rrapdyei o5v avTTjv 6 Ovpavm 
€K TOV dt^pov To)v yoviptov eavTOV p-apiav pi<fiivTO^ ete t^v 
OdXaffuav, ois (ptjmv 'Optjtev';. 

MijSett S' e? "jreXayo^ iretrev v-^66ev 
XevKos eTTVTr^oiavaiv kXlurreTO TrdvTi 
ev Se irepfrrKop.fvai'i (iipa.i<; evtavro'; i 
•KapQevov alSot.ijv. 

Read pi,(pivra)v and eviauTov. 

CX (Hermias in Plat. Phaedr. 148). 
TOV avTpov TJ)! NuKTos '>ix^^^ \erfeTai (^ A.BpdtTTeia) tok xvp- 
ffdXoi'i, I'va irdvTa to. out^s t&v vop,av tcar-^Koa yivqTai. 

Omit TB after ■n-dvra. Compare directly afterwards traat 
vofioBiTova-a Tov'i deiovi voftov;. 

GLXIV 3. 



, dpif)i Be TouTi 



u TOK irpoBvpat^ yap 



Koi Aia T 
Read koI Ala t^B' 






Bi, Btd 



TervKTUi. 



" They call him Ala in this way, Le. 



for this reason, that..." But I cannot quote any parallel t 
such a, use of t^Se; t' ^8' however must certainly be wrong. 
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CCX (Proclus Theol Plat, vi 11, 371). ai/m fiev ai/rijv 



Tois firj^po^ oLicoi'! fifpeiv ^'nmv, ovs ■>} tii}Tt}p avrt} k 
Kead avr^ jfaTecrxeijatrec. 
CCXV 

I 'ilr etVovfl-a TTETrXoiis aueo-i/poTO, Setfe Se Trtivra 

^^L atofiaTOii oiSe irpivovra tuttov ttok B' fjev 'JaKj^oi- 
^^H X^tpt Te p.iv piTTTaaKe ye\av Bau^oO; vfrii koXttoi;. 
* - On this valuable fragment, as Gesner truly remarks, " forte 
plus satia elaborarunt viri docti," and lately Herwerden has 
rewritten most of it. But I do not think it has been altogether 
done with ; fiera Kai roBe T0i<7t yevetrffm. The words which 
seem to me indisputably wrong are ttoi? 8' ^ev "Ia«;^o? and 
pCwToiTice ; for the former Leopardus and Herwerden give iralt 
v9)triaj(^o^ 5e, the latter has been left untouched, except for the 
very futile change to pi-n-Tea-Ke by Gesner. The observation 
about lacchus being a child is ludicrous ; Arnobiua translates 
the words "nam puerilia olli vultus erat," which shews the 
corruption to be very ancient, but brings out the weakness of 
the phrase more clearly than ever. Read tt/jo? S' ^ev 'laicxo'i, 
which by a very slight change gives just the sense we want. 

Then what can pltrraaKe mean ? The frequentative or 
iterative form is out of place ; it is not a repeated but a single 
aetion. And pC-Tneivis not at all the right sort of verb. What 
did he " throw " ? x^^P ^Tap.^v, says Herwerden, but unless his 
hand had been cut off first, or unless it were seme one else's, 
he eould not piirreiv it. Then look at the version of Arnohius : 
" plaudit, contrectat amice." What Arnobius had before him 
was x^^P^ '"^ ^"' naTfpe^e. And the change from xarepe^i to 
piiTTaa-ice is possible enough. Suppose it written, by a blunder 
of the kind Mr Housman has profusely illustrated, as pdrKe^e 
or the like, and the conjecture of the next scribe would 
probably be pmraaKe. 

Dorville had already taken niv to refer to tvttop, and I find 
myself anticipated by Wakefield in reading jjep, but Tjev by 
itself without •jr/jo? is unconatruable. It is now unnecessary to 
change KoKTrot-; to koXttous. 

The remaining two Unes should, I think, run as follows ; 



J 
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tj h eVei ohv ivoijae Bed, fi,€tSi}a' eVi ffvfim, 
Se^aro B' atoKov ayyoi, ev ou Kvxewv ifiefiiKTO. 
ivoTjae HermanD for fieiSija-e, ifiifiiKTO Herwerden for £ 



ccxxi (lamblichus Protrept viii 134). ot ras reXeTo? 
XryoKTe? 4iacn BtSovai rijp ^vj^rju ■ri/j.atpiav ical f^i* rj/iai i-rrl 
KOXfKTet [le-yaXiav afLeLpTrjiiarmv. 

For ^rjv fffxa-i read ^Tifilai. 

ccxxxviii 3. 
Bai/J-ouE^ hv ^pLa-(TovuL, demv Be BeSoiicev o/J.iX.O'i. 

Read Beav BeiBoiKev o^tXos. This fragment is full of asyo- 
deta. 

CCLXi Schol. Eurip, Hec. 3. 
iv TOK 'OpipiKoli oi j^olpot eKtifiat wpoaayopeCovTai, 

Bead at j(olpoi. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 
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Or. 896 'Apyeto^ ovie ^Apyeiov -rji'd/yKafffievo^ 

Custom of the language is once more my trusty guide. 
Consider other examples of thia rhetorical formula: Aesch. 
Eum. 46 Xoy^oi yvvaticav... — oi5TO( ywatKmv aKXa Fopyova^ 
\eyto. Eur. Hec. 727 ydnov ov yafio-i dW^...ol^vv. 1099 
dirtiiKetT — avie d.-TrioKetr oKKa fiei^ovio';. Plioen. 1499 (rd 8 

epK ov/c epK dWd tpova <f>ava^ Sofiov mXeffe. Hel. 1133 

yepa^ ov yepav dW' eptv. Ale. 814 Andr. 103. Lycophr. 
406 eposrat ovk eparat dW' 'Epivva>v...7rdyriv. We require 
first 'ApyeZo^ oiix 'Apyelo^i aXX(i,,.and the appropriate word 
suggests itself at once, nXV ^Kaa-fi.evo^, 'no Argive, but a 
counterfeit,' a well-known sense of ■^Kaap.ivo^ and e^yKo.trp.evo'i. 

The allusion, as we learn from the achol., is to Cleophon 
(Kock Com. Att. i 615), whose Thracian origin was a ready 
ground of attack to the Athenians: Ar, Ran. 681, Aeschinea 
p. 38. 10 •irapeyypa(fiei<; al<Tj(pw ttoKItt}^. So Plato Com. 31 
calls Diitrephes tow Kpijra, roe fioyiii 'Attikov (cf, Oom. fr. 
adesp. 769), and Pollux iiL 55 gives among phrases in which a 
fUrotKov may be stigmatized, xdp Sofij ■7ro\iT'i}<: elpaL tis, ovk 
wv irapeyypaTTTo^, Trapeyyeypafifiivoi;' top Se toiovtop ical 
viro^vXop mvoiiai^av ol cent Kaip.iicoi, 

Fhoen. 1077 KeZvr) for K\eipr], xvZp'q. 

Andr. 776 trevOoiiat. 

Tro. 1078 (=1094) KVKKa for Tetx^a? cf. Soph./V. 207. 
1107 p,eTa^dXKova\a\t: cf. El. 1147, H. F. 732. 

lojt 1429 fj fiopop ToS' evTV)(eK ibr /j,ov^ rp y ? Dem. 
1460. 24 §c ovSeiroT e^Tu^jjirai tovto. 
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I. T. 10*7 T.' ■^art 



■ vfia/v tfitiffiv ^ Tt's ov 0e\ei<v>, 
. 149—164, Euphron Com. f 



t'.e. ^ T« ou i^ai diXtiv ; cf. J 

in a mock-tragic passage, tIs ^i^alv elpai Setj/o? ex koivov ^- 

"/eiv; Tit eK fietrov ra 0ep/id fietifos apirdtrai ; {<fn/alv elvat oijX.) 

/. A. 234 (is 7rA.ii<r£t£yU.(, Xitoc dBovdv'i or dfie/nrrov ae\- 



669 eo. 7e' oij ^jj rot rdS" elBei/aL ic6pa<;. v. I. ea ye r. 
Gaiaford conj. ea raS', Blomfield earrov: but the MS. readings 
can more easily be reconciled with eari- ov XPV- CL Pkoen. 
1216 A. e"o rd Xaf7rd...L...oC>c eariov. S. F. 172. The use of 
the plural in such cases is characteristic of Ionic, and among 
Attic writers is commonest with those who write 'IwviKtuTepm, 
Sophocles and Thucydides. But iu verbals it held its own in 
Attic too (comm. on Ar. Pint. 1085). Eur. has avyyatrrd Sec. 
1084, Pkoen. 997, Med. 698, Andr. 935, Bacch. 1028, El. 1026, 
BUaia H. F. 582, Kpilriara Med. 386, ao-jj/ia Hipp. 269, 273, 
dxBeivd Hec. 1218. 

1383 Kofiov KXeot 

1395 et B' i^ovXT)6ri trm/j-a rov/iov "Apre/iiv Xaffetf, 
ifivoSaiv ■yevrjaop.ai '70) dvqro'i ovrra t^ dew ; 
In cod. B a later hand has inserted to before aup.a. But the 
sense demands el ^effoiiXvrai Be 'has made up her mind." The 
error was caused, as often, by the transposition of Si, «* Be 
ffe0oii\7]Tai Krmfta... 

Bacch. 114 ^pofuot OT<av> dyt] didaovv. 

319 fiaiv^ ydp cu? dX/yioTa, Ko5re ^apftOKOK 
aKT] Xa^OK dv vuv t' dvev rovToiv voirel' 
is an old notion of minethat I think deserving of recorcLl 

391 (=375) eiri Tovrcp Be ti? dv fieydXa hiwKwi 
Tii TrapovT ovj^i ^epot; 
fieydXa I suspect is here a gloss on fiaxpd, which is used of 
Jar-reachii^ ambitions: Trag. fr. adesp. 127, 8 Death comes 
ftaiepd^ d(f>aipovfievot eXwiSa^. Hor. C. i. 11. 7 upem longam 
reseces. i. 4. 15 m(ae sumnm brevis spem nos vetat moohaTe 
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iangam. Senec Ep. 101. 4 quanta dementia est spes longas 
incohanUiim. This is a proper antithesis to ra trapovra : 
Thuc. iii. 39. 3 ovTt ij -rrapavaa evSai/iovUi •jrap€a-)(ev Skvov fvij 
eXOelv es ra Seiva- yevofievoi Be ■jrpo(i to fLsWov 6paaei<i koX 
eKiritrairre^ /taxpoTepa p.kv ri)? Swrn/ieo)?. . .Tac. Ann. xiii. 37 
81 oniiaBa spe longinqua et sera, praesentent et potiorem 
sequeretur. — The punctuation is mine: cf. Lucian iii, 549 xaX 
T« ^l,ev irapoina <fiep£iv ovk eBeXere, Twe Sk dirovTaiv itf>Ua-de. 

495 OVK olffO' oTi £39 ovB' opa^ ov$' ''6<rTi<; el 

ouS' 6 Bpa<;, ouS' Reiske, ovB' 6p^<t e6' Elmsley. The proverbial 
phrases of a madman that we find in Latin, Plant, Capt. 560 
quin saom ipse interduin ignorat nomen negue seit qui siet, 
CatuU. xvii. 22 ipse qui sit, utruvi sit an non sit, id quoque 
nescit, Propert. i. 5. 18 reec poteris, qui sis avt uln, nosse miser, 
indicate, I think, am otaS' er el ^^?. ,.; 'whether you are 
alive." Cf, 351. 

849 yviofferai, Be rav A to? 

Aiocuo-Of o? (an?) ■iri(f>7jvey ilvOpajTroi'i $e6^ (175). 

973 C'jrt TOf ev fvvaiKop,ip.tp aroXa 

yiaivahoiv <es> xaTaaKoirijv Xvaam&i) 
'him that in woman's garb is mad to spy out the Maenads.' 
This simple correction, which I have suggested before, suppos- 
ing the loss of ic before k, is all that is required : Ael. N. A. i, 
12 TO XvTTmBev to e<; to dtf)poSi<na. xi. IS etV a<f3p. \trmj- 
aaaav. xii, 10 et? to a^p. \vTTt}Tiic6v. Hesych. Aaiftapyo'i : 
...e-TTi TO <tiayeiv ^owmS^js. 

993 — 1001. In the analysis of this passage which I gave 
41 p. 89—100, 1 ought not to have omitted Plat. Hipp, Maj.. 
particularly 292 E, 294 A — D ending dBvvarov dpa rm ovtl icaXa 
ovra fir; ^aivetrQai naXd elvai. . .oii.aXoyriffop,ev ovv rovro, iraVTa 
ra Tm ovti. KaXa. KaX v6p.tp.a Ka\ e-rriTtfhevp.aTa xai Bofd^etrOai 
KaXd eJvai ical (f>aitietT0ai del ■wamv...; (cf Alexis 152), For 
the proverb aXXa Trap aXXaiii KoKd, add Pind, fr. 215, Otto 
Spric/iw. s. V. decet. — In v. 996 for to <yo^ov ov (pdopii I restore 
TO (7-0001' 01) i^TjXw (=978 Ti? oBe KaBp-etav), on which tp6ova> is 
a mistaken gloss: Hesycli. ZtjXoI: (pQovel. ipi^ei. fiia-el. fLifiet- 
Tat. ZrjXw: ftAKapi^at. It should be Understood that wortls 



» 
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ate glossed not necessarily because they are unfamiliar, but 
often to indicate which of two or more senses they bear in the 
present case: c£ for example schol. Hec. 255 to ^t]\ovi> Siio 
StjXot, TO ^Bovitv KoX TO fiaieapi^eiv. The last is the sense 
required here, as Thuc. v. 105. 3 /ta/capiiravTe^ vfiav to aireipo- 
xaKov oil ^TiXovfiev to aippov. — For to koKo. ^iov, Plut. Mor. 
225 C et Ta KoXa tov /Stow yiiKotT/coK... 

1010 iftaiSptoTTo^, of which (41 p. 100), for reasons of metre 
and language, I took yeXtSvTi Trpoaoyirip to be an explanation, I 
understand now as an allusion to a title of Dionysos: Hes. 
Theog. QiO ^efieXtj Texe <pal&t.p.ov vl6v..,^uavviTov TroXvyTjdea. 
Nonn. D. 45. 130 (fjaiBpdv..., SoXoTrXoKOV via ©uww;!. 

1152 KaXo^ arfwii if atfiaTt aTti^ovaav 
X^P^ Trept^aXetv TeKvov 

iv aifuiTi by itself would be good enough {A. P. xvi. 289 t^h 
eva^ovtrav iv aip-aTi TrutSds 'Ayavr}v); but though in ChrisL 
Pat. 1051 we have irayKaXri*; aryoav \ ev aip-ari. ffTo^ovtrav elcr- 
ipepetv X^P°'> classical Greek is aXfiwri trra^oi/Ta x^lpwi Aesch. 
Eimi. 41. I believe that what we find is merely an explanation 
oi ainotTTayr): schol. Aesch. Theb. 821 at/taToo-To^er?] ffxa- 
^ovras TO alp,a. The Bacchae, being one of the plays learnt in 
schools, shows signs of having been freely glossed, to the detri- 
ment of the text. 

1269 ri tpepofiev TiS' iv x^P"^^ ^°^ <f>epofiai ? 

The meaning is simply ' what am I carrying ? ' 

ffel. 514 \070s yap iaTiv ovk i/iot aoipav B' ewot offends 
me. It is good Greek to say ovk ifioi eari Xoyai, dXXa a-o<f>Sp 
CTros, as Dem. 121. 19 ov Xoyov^ ip,avTov Xiywv aXXa ypafup-aTa 
rSiv TTpoyovrov BeLKvvcov, but the order we find in the text de- 
mands the meaning ' for there fa a saying not of my own but 
of...' Therefore I think we should have <ro^wv 8e tow (a usual 
phrase, e.g. Plat. Rep. 583 b, Menand. 472. 5, A. P. xii. 197), 
as Lncian i. 7S9 ovk i/j,ov ipa aXXd tivo^ rwv vo^&v. Con- 
sult Nauck on Eur._/)-. 484. 
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1052 Kal firjv ywaiKcioi^ <y> &v olxTta-aifieda 

HeracL 429 €9 xeipa yp avvri'^av 

Galen Ohss. Hippocr, xix p. 101 'E9 x^V^ • ^^^oZ koI rd 
trXrialov, Hesych. 'E9 xetpa: Trapaxpvf^^y wrongly referred by 
Schmidt to Achaeus/r. 5 Nauck p. 747. 

998 Kol yap i^^Opd^ wv 

aKOvaerac y<ovv> iaOXd, 'XpTfaro^ wv dvrjp 

* he shall at any rate be spoken of with the respect he deserves/ 
SI. 582 rjv Sff airdatofiai y. 

W. HEADLAM. 



FRAGMENT OF A LATIN-GERMAN GLOSSARY IN THE 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 



In a volume of Georgius Peurbachiua, given to the Library 
of University College, Sheffield, by the late Mr Spear Parker, I 
lately found two mutilated scraps of parchment containing a 
Glossary of Latin words in U, V in handwriting of the 13th 
century, as I am informed. The Glossary is more interesting 
by reason of the fact that, though the words are glossed 
for the most part by Latin synonyms, they are occasionally 
glossed by German words. These are at least in part of Low- 
German form, I have occasionally referred in footnotes to 
corresponding glosses, published or in MS. In these notes 
Di, Glos = Diefenbach, Glossarium, etc, SS = Steinmeyer unii 
Sievers, Althochdeutsche Glossen 1879 — 1895. References to 
the former work are sub verba, to the latter by the volume 
and page on which the gloss is given. ' MV ' stands for the 
British Museum MS. 174 I, called ' Mater Verborum,' ' EM ' for 
the British Museum MS. 165 C. An * prefixed to words 
shows that the restoration given in square brackets is sup- 
ported by MV. In the case of some words further support will 
be found in the ' Latin Anglo-Saxon Glossary ' belonging to 
Corpus Christi College, published by Mr Hessels (1890). 
Some obvious corruptions of Latin words I have left uncor- 
rected. 

In making the transcription I have received valuable 
assistance from Mr Francis Jenkinson, University Librarian, 
from Mr A. Rogers, Assistant in the University Library, 
Cambridge, and from my schoolfellow Mr Augustus Hughes- 
Hughes, Manuscripts Department, British Museum. 

G. C. MOORE SMITH. 
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Page ^^H 


ValidMS iiittiduB robuatus 


Vellere extrahere ^^^W 


Valius munitnen est depalis 


= VelhiB shepre 1 


... .i. paluB aciitus 


*Veiiefic«8 (|wi [venenum dat] 1 


[Vajlue ianue vd feneatre que 


Virus venenum J 


interiiia ciaudUJiiui* 


•Venenatus <\ui ve!i[eiiuin ac- 1 


V[aB] promiasas. Vustft profunda 


cepit] J 




Veneo vendor ^^^^ 


Vaato apolio expugno destruo 


Veneror houoro ^^^^^H 


deripio deliello 


* Ventilabrum wa[nn«1 ^^^^| 


Vaste rupea imiannna saxa 


Veutrale ^^H 


' Vastitaa interitus conscripcto I'li- 


Vbor heinede' ^^H 


litudo 


Venuindo. veado ^^^H 


Vastus ingeus validus 


Venuatas |mIchr[itiido] ^^ 


Vasto antro ingenti apelunca 


Venusta. decewa. . 1 




Verbascum cerla [hurba] | 


Vaticinium prophacio (?) p7-eB[agi- 


[Ver]bo8U3 nugato[rius] 


«m] 


Verbena, herha 


Vaticinacio .... 


VerbotentM VCT-bi gratia 


Vberea fei-tiles habundaiitea 


Vereor timeo ho[noro] 


Vbertim habundanter 


VerecuMde pulch[re] 


Vbertaa haburadantia 


Veredicus vera dficena] 


Vbero habundo 


•Veretrum Genita[lia virilia] 


Vecordia deraencia atulticia in- 


Vergo iQcliuH inc . . 


sania 


VerituB verecu«[daB] 


Veoora fatuuB bnitiw stultMS 


Vei-ues ariea 


Vectigal voyrung . . . 


Vemo floreo 


Vector portitor 


»Veriiaindomoiia[tus] 


VegeUis incolomis stark [1] 


*Vei-nacTtlM9 d[iiiiinut. a verjna 


Vehiculuin eumis 




Veladabant vilificabant' 


V V 


Vehemens terox ater 


Vertftt 


Vehem enter velooiter Acriter 


Verso fu[ndti] 


1 MV'vft9titaa = iiiterituB. conscrip- 


' SS ni 391 'ventilabnim wanne'. 


tin, golitndo.' 


= Hmede seems to belong to Vtn- 




Imlt. 


■' Cp. SS m 411 ■vellas Bohaper', 


i 
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^H Paoe 




^H *[VerBO cardijne ianua apsrta 


' Vidununi que duos 


m.rito. 


^B -[Yereicolor] veraipellia 


.[».i]si. 




^^^H [VersiituBJcal/idusaatutusirautua 


Yiduata orbata 




^^^H [Vertibilis] con\xertih\\ie anceps 


Vigeo polleo creaco vale 




^^^H vel vibralis 


Yigilanoia astucia 




^V [Vereutm] nequicU 


YigiJes vrbis ousted es 




^^H [Vertex cftcjumen capitis 


Vigilia . lucubraeio 




^^F lana rubri uel crocei colons 


Vigor potenoia cenaura 


ingeui- 


P •[Vertigo g]!obMi 


um 




1 [Veaania i]nfirmitaa 


Villico villam ago 




^^ [VeaanuH i]nfirm«* 


Yinc[tu8] ligattM 




^^^ cere Vespis wespe 


Vilico valeo aaniM aum 




^^H "[VesciiH non a]ppetenB cibum 


Y[iiides] vltor defensor 




^^H [Yespilionjea sepultores mor- 


Y[inolBii]tua temulentus ebriws | 


^^H tuoruiu 


Vinuwi temetum rapetun 


.' 1 


^^H , *[Ve8tiarium] erogacio veatium 


Y[iol]atMS contaminatMS 


jrofana 


^^H [Veatiarius] qwt preest vestibua 


tus 


J 


^^H ' [Yestibulum] iu^'esBiM ianue 


Yiolenter fraudulenter 


1 


^^H . . . [fjoramen cardinia 


Yiolencia frevelujige 


1 


^^H [Yeteranus] Antiquus 


Yirago niMlier viri officiwrn im- 1 


^^M [Yeteratjov callidus iitsidiator 


plena 


1 


^H [ Y>tus atitiquiM 


Viridico germino 


1 


^^ . . ro Yito caueo 


Yirentibus humentibiM 


1 


^^ . Yeho porto 


Virecta sata parata virencia "| 


r =[Yiaticuinw>gspiae 


Virguncwla parua virgo 


1 


L *[Yibrat ar]ina coiicutit 


' Virilitsj- cepi( fortiter aumpait 1 


^m . . ulancia 


Yiritiiu sigillatim rioimneXiw, for- | 


^^H •[Vicatim per siugujlos Ticos 


titer 


1 


^^V [Yicinus propiii]qi(U3 Huitimus 


Yirosua venenosMS 


1 


^^^ Yic[tira]o immolo 


'Viacor uidens Viao deaidero vi- | 


Victima aacrificiitin 


dere 


1 


Yidelio5( vtiqwe atne dubio pro- 


YiaendiM uiaitandus 


1 


fecto certo 


Yisatur . . . aaatur VUua 


.U,™ I 




* > tapetam. 


1 


ftatoardmBa'[?cardinia]. 


" MV ' yiriliter oepit, toiHter inititim | 


' Lexer 'wegoflpifle' = yiatioum. 


sumpsif. 


■ 


' DncangB ■viduina' eodem bbubb. 


' MV 'viflor, nidBna'. Cp 


Foroel- 1 


MV ' viduinnm '. 


^^ 


J 
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Pa(. 


.3. 


' Vacalis animalja p-ouiuicsialis 


' Vuiacus qui genibits iun[otifl] 1 


Vnitits totaliter 


ainbiilat J 


Vacare intendere 


" VncuB haich J 


Vitus vindicatiis 


Vnciw curwwa ■ 


Vda humida. Vappa vinum debile 


Vnde de quo . vel aquo 1 


Viduata Geweyddeymt orhata .i. 


Vqcus ancbara ^^^H 


Viciasia finis. ' Vadat madidat 


Vnanimis eoncorn ^^H 


Vlulatus ploratJta VehemeTW ce- 


Vnitom yuiu« vxor ^^M 


los 


Vola cowcauitaa palme ^^^H 


'Vapor svaidiai Vna prariter 


' Vol em a winegista 1 


siniul ' 


Volitat freqwKter volat 1 


Viacoaua alimegc 


VolubiliB qwi nuidquid videt de- 1 


Viciun* dedicus. notA. macula 


8id[erat] 1 


Vitta Hercerdotalis infula 


Volubitaa montie vareta[s] 1 




Voluere cogitare disponent 1 


Vitnparo increpo inpropero 


Volueotibwi annis .1. discu[rren- 


Vibex cicatrix . vix tanfwuiden* 


tibus] 


aliquaado 


Volumen liber auolueMd[o] 


Vloiscor vindico defendo 


Voluto crebro voluo 


Vilomodo aliqttomodo 


Voro glutio aorbeo 


Vtigo sordes limi vel aqwe 


= Vorax edax multum gl[utto] 


- Vliginoaua pinguis 


Voraces edaces elon[e8] 


Vina bracliium vel musculwa la- 


Vorago awbmersio 


cert i vd scapula 


•Votificantes dona [libantes] 


Vltatwa dampnatzw 


Voueo promitto 


Vltrices dire furie uindices 


° Vrina lotium harn 


Vitro Bponte voluntarie 


Vrgeo stimulo incite 


Vltum ire vimdicare 


Vaitatum con8uetudiD[eum] 


Vlulo plango fremo 


Vspiam vfiicumqwe vel U8[qiiam] 


Vlula auia nocluriia 


Vaqwam alibi v8[piam] 


Vlua herba palustria 


'" V&nAero deniqiiB 


Vmbo media pars secutontm . . . 


Va . . quaque 


'Vinbrac«lzimh[u]tte 


Va . . qwe q . . 


Vmecto fundo vel in f undo 




' ?fDr'Vitalia'. 


' SS 111 263 'TolBma, wingiBte', Di. 


« Di. Gloa. 'vadare, nass inftchen". 




» Di. Glos. 'svadem, vapor'. 


' S3 III 2!ll 'voraz. multum adaz, 




Elntto'. 


s MV ■ Vnauf ='qQi etc' 


" SSmSlO'vcinft.loDiumhan.'. 


_ • Di. GloB. ' vneufl, haych '. 


'" MV • veque adeo, danique'. 


^^H Journal of Philotogy. vol. xxvi. 


IfJ 

4 
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^^M 


E 4. 


^^^1 . . eontaminacto 


' radice veteris arboris proceduwi 


^^H '[Yaurpacio] . . presumpcio 


' Yiecus . miatil VlmMs ullom 


^^H ' [Yt comperit] ut dibicit 


° Visoedula , auis . sneppe 


^H Yt]eiiaitia res vaibus aenessarie 


'Varaxwra. Vitillum kelle 


^^H Yt]erqu« ambo wl duo 


' Yaiiola . meyse ° Yibex birka 


^^H [Yter]us aluuus vel venter 


'"Yemeulumacoip. "Yiltrumwiz 


^H 


'" Yeru Bpia " Viaia Wickinis 


^H '[Yredo] durren 


" YnciuMs cra|jhe 


^H >[Yrie] donaviri 


Verrucaria berba 


^^B yescere vsup 


'" Vaia vermis porci ,i. swinelus 


^P '[Yti] q««™admorf«m 


" YeredariuB bode 


^^ Ytinam vox optantis 


Vaia auisiajicia vel eaaencia 


F . . voci 


" Ybertim Yroygberg 




Yalitudo inGrmitas 


^^ . . vindioio 


Vegitabile portabile 




Yitia propago bibit inde futura ' 




propago 




YuiuerBalium communium J 


•[Ytpote] . . nam sic estimo 


Violenciwa crudetilenoiiw 


[Ytrinqjae ex anibabua ])artib!w 


Violentes crudelos 


utriqwe utrobi iitiqite 


's Ybeciora feidiora 


*[Vulgai-e] asaiduum vel cottidia- 


ValktM circumdatus 


*[Yulgatus] diffamatus 
[Vdgo] . . nunoio 


y~J eiitillare aceynin 


[VulguH] . , multitudo 


Yiciat coi-rupit 


blei. 


'" Yomo wollin Yiget impramit 


. . est ci-assMa 


Vlulauit oantauit 


orditwm 


Vigilo waichin ofbrecLin 




Vindico vi-echin 




VInero wiitmagin 




acheynin 


' MV ' nt oomperit, ut didioit '. 


■" SS ni 2itl 'vemonlum Bsoup'. 


= es in 263 'Uredo dilrra, ddrrene'. 


" aa 111 291 'viltrum Vila'. 


3 Sam 310 'vxie dona Tlri'. 


1= SSmaeS'veruHpiz'. 


' BM ' vitula . . plaotft . . quae naaoi- 


"» 88 11 668 'rioia, wioken, wiken'. 


tararadioe vitifl velnbioumque. .' 


'* as I 294 ■Unoinoa ctaphun'. 


" SS m 466, 510 'yiscuB, mietir. 


" 88 111 292 'Vsia uermii poroi aut- 


1 8S ui 24, 721 ' ficedulu. aneppe ' 111 


nislua'. Cp. Duoauge. 


291 'Yioetulaauissaepfa'. 




' as HI 291 'varii werr', 363 'uarix 


Gloe. 'veredarias, bode'. 


kniadja'. 


" Di. Gloa, ■Dbertini frochbet'. 


^_ » as 111 291 'variola meisa'. 


" ? Vberiora, fecundiora. 


^^L ' sa III 291 ' vibex biika'. 


" Di. OioB. • vomere, wullen '. 




EMENDATI0NE8 HOMERICAE (OD. VI— IX). 



f 20 ix yap Toi rovTav ^drtv avOpaTrovi ava^alvet 
eadXi), -j^alpovaiv Bk iraTrfp Koi iroTiiia ^iJTrjp. 
The Bcholion of the Codex Harleianus, collated by Poraon 
for the Grenville Hnmer, runs thus ; ex yap roi tolovtiop ^art? 
avOpatTTOtv ava^aivei- }i.aK\iaTpaTO^ Si ')(dpK avTi toO X'^P'^' 
tieratrQi^tTai. Se ^jjo-( toc ^Apiarotfidvrjv ^art?. If the state- 
ment that Aristophanes altered X^P'^ ^° <(>nTts be trustworthy, 
that critic is certainly entitled to the credit of having maiDtained 
the true reading against a dangerous intruder. But there is 
an even more important piece of information to he derived 
from this acholion, viz. that its author read 1. 29 with two 
considerable variations from our vulgate aa given above. He 
clearly had the couplet before him in this form : — 

ix y^p Toiovreov tpdrfi dvOpioirmv dvaffaivit 
itrSXi^, xaipovaiv Bi TraTT}p km ■jroTvi.a p-rfrqp. 
'For from such things a right goodly report among men ariseth, 
and father and lady mother rejoice.' 

We have not, it is true, eie yap roiovraiv actually presented, 
but only the intermediate dittographic stage, ix ydp td* 
TOiovToiv, through which the vutgate is readily and, it might 
almost be said, inevitably reached. But after all it is a matter 
of comparative indifference whether we say ' from these things ' 
(not surely 'from these men,* as one editor at least would have 
it), or ' from such things.' The second change however, dvOpw- 
traip for dvOpooTrovi, is one of considerable importance and, 
unlike the former, may be regarded as essential not only to 
tiie integrity but also to the intelligibility of the text. It is, I 

16—2 
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submit, a quite inadmissible and unwarrantable vagary to 
render avdpai-n-ovi ava^alvet, as we are now obliged to do, 
' spreads among men,' instead of ' ascends men ' or ' mounts up 
men,' which rendering indeed would serve excellently well, if 
men were only mountains or could be regarded poetically as 
elevations, cf. 



A 497 ije/jtij S 
a 302 r, fLsv < 



) fieyav ovpavov OvKv^trov re. 

ive^aiv virepmta Sla yvvatK&v. 



From a recognition of this difficulty avOpeowov^ ava ffaivei has 
been excogitated, or adopted from Eustathius, by Hermann 
and welcomed by Nitzsch, who actually rebukes Hermann for 
having bestowed words of approval on avBpanrav and apOpai-rroK 
(Schol. MS. Pal.). But to say nothing of the fact that ava 
avffpwTTovii is hardly a Homeric expression (v. Ebeling Lex. 
Hom. s. ava), I am afraid this dissevering device equally fails 
to give a satisfactory result. In fact it leaves the matter 
pretty much as it was except that men are now fancifully 
regarded as possessing horizontal instead of vertical exten- 
sion. 

No wonder then that Dr Merry remarks of the vuIgate in 
his note on the passage ' this construction with avaffalveiv 
finds no exact parallel'; but when he proceeds to say 'though 
Eustathius says well avaffaivei ofioio-rqra Tiva e^et •jrpo^ to 
avaBehpop.e' the point of adding this as a qualification of the 
first remark is not at all clear. It enforces what has gone 
before, but does not modify it in the slightest degree. The 
only difficulty is that ava^aivei is, if anything, too much like 
dvaSeSpop,e ; for neither verb will admit after it an accusative 
such as avOpuiTrov; with any propriety. Schol. R, interprets 
ava0alvet here as transitive, ava^i^a^ei, av^ei : but this is of 
coui'se an error. It would really be better, if the ace. had to 
be retained at any cost, to change dva^alvei. to ava<f>aivei, 
' sets men in the light,' ' gives them notoriety,' or to something 
equivalent. There is however no need for such extreme 
measures. The expression in the scholion, (^aVts auBpanrav, 
' what men say,' ' popular rumour,' is not only satisfactory in 
sense, but is thoroughly in accord with Homeric usage, as can 
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easily be shown. It seema indeed that <^«ti? never occurs 
except in combination with a dependent genitive : — 
^ 323 aXX' ala"Xyv6n€voi. ^tdriv avSpaiv ■^Sk yvvaiicaiv, 
I 460 Biifiov 9T}Ke ^Atlv koX oveiSea ttoXX' dvOpw-jrcav. 

Once this genitive is objective : — 

■^ 362 aiiTiKa yap tfidri^ (laiv HfL ^eXt^ avioi'Tt 

avhpSiV fiirriffT^ptoVf o&? eicTavov ev fierfdpoiaiv. 
Quite similar is the usage of avOpmiraiv in such expresaiona 



Z 3.51 09 ySei vlneaiv t« 

661 

aXXoic avdpw-natv. 
Z202 : 

a 136 Toio? -yap vao'i eV' 
p 487 avBptoiriov v^ptv ■ 

1 134 ^ eifii<i dvdpm-rrai' 



■.aX attfj^ea ttoXX. avOpm-rrii 
Kai alhm Okaff ivl Bvp.^ 



• oKeelvnov (cf. t 119). 



e nai evvofit-Tii/ eipQpwvTe^. 
triXei, 276, T 177. 

There still remains Nitzsch's objection to dva^aivetv used 

absolutely in the sense of 'mounts' 'arises.' His words are 

' ava^aiveiv kann nicht metaphorisch stehn,' Now we have 

this compound used without the object being expressed in: — 

/i 77 ouSe Kev dft^aii) ^poro^ dvTjp, ovB' iiri^ali}. 

Furthermore the amount of metaphor involved in the 
passage is a mere nothing compared with that which is involved 
in the acknowledged use of other compounds of ^aivat e.g. 
irpo^aiveiv, 11 54 re Kparei Trpo^e^tjieiQ, dfj.^L^aLvetv, Z 365 
■jTOKOff ifipevav dfitpL^e^rjicep. These instances are a sufficient 
refutation of a limitation which is almost as unmeaning as 
arbitrary. Eustathius, aa we have seen, had no hesitation 
about suggesting dpaSeSpofie as the nearest equivalent of 
dva^aivei here. 

The above arguments, which would go a long way to prove 
the reading ipdrn dvBpm-Trav dvaffaivei, even if it were a mere 
conjecture, as in the first instance I admit that it was, are, 
surely, amply sufficient to confirm the variant of the scholia of 
two MSS. Harl. and Pal., especially when we consider that an 
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original av$panra)v might captiously be objected to as liable to 
be erroneously taken to agree with the preceding toiovtcdv or 
TovTtav, to say nothing of the natural iocKnation to give 
dva^aCveiv its usual accusative. But Homer was satisfied with 
essential clearness of expression, and his text has only too 
often been tampered with and made to suffer from the ill- 
regulated fancies of grammatical purists. 



f 82 fidari^ev S 



' TavvoVTO, ^epQV 8' ea6rjTa koX avTirjp. 



Out of the fourteen instances of eo-^jjs in the Odyssey — the 
word does not occur in the Iliad — only the above line offers any 
serious resistance to the insertion of the initial digamma. The 
others, f 510 aud w 67, are easily disposed of: they require but 
the omission of a needless t'. Here however the S" after <^epov 
cannot be removed without creating an unnatural asyndeton. 
Yet the claims of the digamma are too strong to be set aside. 
If we take into account hvvfii and et/ia, the other members of 
the family to which eV^iJs belongs, there are in both the 
Homeric poems only three instances in which F is not readily 
admissible (v. Monro H. G. | 390, p. 368). The other two 
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'Of eerrro ;^(Ttowa xaKtap evfj^ 



"aaa eopya<i. 
e'lLfiara B' alec— 



Passing over other suggested remedies I think \a&v ia 
probably right for Xd'ipov, the addition of a material genitive to 
a noun being peculiarly common in Homer. We have kpj)hk 
Kaaa-iTepoto (<!> 592), ol/iot Kvdvoio (A 24), T^pxjffolo ToKavra 
(I 122), TrX^/ii/at dpyvpov (E 726) and even ro^oli al-y6<i (A 105), 
ifidvTa ^oos (T 37.5), and with a plural adico'i raiipwu (H 223), 
a much more surprising expression than Xamv -x^trStva. 

In 97 259 Bekker's efitreBa is beside the mark : but the 
original reading may be restored with tolerable certainty: — 
evSa p,ev eTTToeres ftivop avTodi, e'tpMTa S aiei — , 
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No doubt in later times the removal of the Beemingly tauto- 
logical evda — avToffi in favour of efOa — e/j-treSov would seem a 
manifest improvement ; but the addition of avrov (avroBi) to 
even more detailed and explicit descriptiona of place than wo 
have here is almost too frequent in the Homeric poems to need 
reference to passages. One instance, and that a strong one, 
would perhaps suffice : — 

207 avTov K evff oucaj^oLTa Ka6rjfi,evo<; 0105 ev "ISj;. 

Still, if only for the sake nf the coincidence of the verb, it 
would be inexpedient to suppress r — 

1 634 Kal p 6 fiev iv Sij^&i ftevet avrov "rroW ttTTOTicra? 

(L. avTie,) 
and for final proof 
f 285 euda (Lev eTTTaGres t^epop avrodi, iroWa 8 dyeipa, 

where we have the emendation ready made. 

Now the way has been cleared for dealing with onr passage, 
if 83, the last remaining hope, so far as the root fe? ia concerned, 
of those who wish to regard the digamma as a visionary un- 
reality, and the despair of those who have arrived at an opposite 
conclusion. Nauck, we may notice, contents himself with 
' verba vix sana,' Fick rejects both 83 and 8*. I would venture 
to restore the line thus : — 



Tw 6 afiOTOP 
Here we have a 



<f>epoi 



■aS^Ta 



line, which possesses obvious archaic 
features well calculated to invite the eiforts of the modemiser 
to bring it up to date. So fierce an onslaught has been made 
at various periods upon rai as a feminine pronoun (or article), 
that it has only recently won its way to complete recognition 
even in our best Grammars, and the same may be said of the 
participial form -ovre, ravvovTe. The later Greeks looked with 
no favour upon, and indeed could hardly tolerate with patience, 
a fem. dual participle in -oi/re -avre or -ePTe. We have appar- 
ently to thank Ariatarchus for the preservation of 7rpo(j>apevre 
in 378, where it has barely escaped extinction in favour of 
the spurious modernism irpo<j>av€iaa or the peculiar Doric 
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liceuce irpoifiaveiffai; {v. Cobet, Misc. Crit., p. 400 for this and 
other instances). 

The change of 01 to to! immediately after the dual, rffuovouv, 
need not detain us; but a question might certainly be raised 
as to whether ravvovre can fairly be read here in the sense of 
Tapvofievay, 'galloping.' The interchange of active and naiddle 
forma is not altogether a rarity in the pages of Homer. It 
appears, as I have already had occasion to show, probably with 
greater frequency than it ought to do, in our tradition. But 
what we have to consider now is, whether an active form of a 
verb can be used in a sense peculiarly belonging to the middle 
voice. Undoubtedly this would be a deviation from strict 
propriety of usage, although the cognate verb reiva is fre- 
quently intransitive, and would hardly be likely to occur except 
under stress of special conditions. The nature of these condi- 
tions seems to be fairly apparent from the instances I am 
about to adduce. If the participle or other form of the middle 
voice be such that the metre forbids or makes difficult its 
admission, then the active may sometimes be called into service. 
Thus we have etKero Upv (H 139, x 125), but eXwy hopv (O 474, 
K 14.5), obviously because eXofievo^ is impracticable ; f 134 
•miprjfToma because ireipTia'Ofievov is certainly not easily 
manageable there : « 249 e^epeovre'i for i^epeofievoi: a 143 
araadaKa p.tj-xavooivTa'; for fi^'^avowfievovi, cf tt 93: o 11 
Seiwvov TervKSiv, which may be compared with d 61 rervKovro 
6e Salra: fi 2D7 ^la^ere (Aristarchus) for ^id^etrBe: Hyni. 
Herm. 188 vefiavTa for vefio/ievov. On this principle re^i'^o-ot 
may be accepted in r} 110, though rexyaap-at. he elsewhere 
only valid, and in Hym. Dion. 61 i^aXiovrev (Barnes) is 
probably right as representing e^aXeonevot. A 446, 6 300 
uTTOCTpe^a? for the metrically prohibited vTroi7Tpe-<jrdfievov, 
unless the true reading be viroa-Tpe^Sei^ (A 567). 

In L 149 KeXa-darjai Be vijvai we have a unique instance; 
but although the active form is here abnormal, it must not 
be forgotten that the middle voice of this verb is not in use 
at all. 

In our passage van Leeuwen and Da Costa (1897) suggest J 
pepAimre <f>epov, but do not admit it into their text. /xe/MMtn!i 
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is obviously too remote from the tradition. Naber's m 
nearer, but makes the second foot a nerveless tribraclj. 



f 141 (TT^ S' avTa aypfiivi}' o Se fiepfn^pi^ev 'OSva-aev'i. 
It is a curiouB coincidence here that the metrical difficulty of 
the hiatus in the third foot — theoretically indeed it is licitus— 
should be associated with an equally serious, or perhaps more 
serious, exegetical mystery in connection with ff'x^ofi.eini. Eusta- 
thius gives the explanation (■ma^oOa-a eavrr/v ti}? tf>vyrj^. Now 
we have undoubtedly taxofTO ipo^ov (a 57) in this sense, and 
the very similar expressions V 84 eirxovro fiaxv"*' B ^^ avTrjt 
a^oiar, P 503 fieveoi a-)(ria-ea9at; S 422 tj-xetrBai 0ii}<!. But on 
these analogies the omission of the gen. tf>6^ov here seems 
hardly possible, and even if we contrive to overlook this 
difficulty, the further objection might be raised that, while in 
every instance above quoted the genitive describes a condition 
of things actually existing (cf. Nitzsch's defence of the genitive 
ai0\mv in a 18), in the present case the princess, Nausikaa, not 
only never took to flight but, thanks to Athene, never felt even 
the impulse to fly ; — 

ott} 8' 'A\kiv6ov OuyaTTip fieve' r^ ycip 'AS'^pt} 
Bapao^ evl tfjpetrl dfJKe Koi ek Seo? eiXero yvlai/. 
These considerations are, I venture to say, conclusive gainst 
the interpretation offered by Eustathius, 'halting^ 'stopping'; 
but it seems just possible that o-^^o/ieyi? might bear the meaning 
' controlling herself,' implying that in the midst of the general 
alarm she maintains her self-possession, her sang-froid. If the 
line must be accepted, as it stands, this is the only inter- 
pretation really admissible, though it can only be supported 
weakly by p 238 i^peo-i 8' eux^ro, where the addition of ^peai 
facilitates matters considerably. In the other examples of the 
absolute use of Ix^M***. "^^ /3 70 = X 416 trxecrSe, ^'iXot, 4> 379 
^TX^"! it is clearly not necessary to assume any meaning other 
than our 'give over,' 'have done.' 

Then again /iep/n'jpi^ev in our line occupies an unusual 
position, almost a unique one. This verb stands at the end 
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of a line, forming a spondaic ending, no less than twenty-c 
times. There is but one instance of its occurrence as here :— 



p 235 aXK' efiev diT<pa\€W'{' 



': fiep/i.'^pt^ev 'OBvtraeiJv. 



So far I have only shown from Homeric usage that f 141 
possesses certain peculiar features, which must excite some 
surprise and justify a little mistrust : but the case is materially 
altered and becomes a much blacker one, when we take into 
consideration those passages, which along with the identical 
words, a-Trj B' avra tx-^afLivt), here used contain also important 
supplementary additions. The lines are read a 333-4, tt 415-6, 
a 209-10, ^ 64-5, and have often been quoted on our 



tTT?) pa Trapri iTTaOfwv TE-yeo? -jrviea TroiTjToto, 
dvra wapeidbjv a^ofieprj Xnrapa Kp^Sefti/a. 

Now it is of course utterly impossible that rT-)(ap.ivij should 
be used by itself as equivalent to a-}(pp,€vri icp^hefiva. The 
object is indispensable as in M 298 {aa-jriha) tt}v ap o ye 
iTj(^6fJ.fvo<;. But neither is it reasonably probable that with 
such surroundings the participle should bear a sense entirely 
different from that in a 334 &c. Accordingly an hypothesis 
that will reconcile and account for all the difficulties ought to 
have a fair claim to consideration, I suggest then that 'OBvirerevs 
is nothing but a gloss on 6 Be, and that the original form of the 
line was this : — 

CTT^ 8' 01*70 (rj(op.ev7) KptjBefiv' 6 Be ftepft^pt^ev. 

The intrusion of the proper name would easily cause KptjBefiv tu 
be dropt. Moreover some wiseacre would be sure to discover 
that the Kp^hep.va were thrown aside at 1. 100, and as according 
to the most approved principles of microscopic criticism, ancient 
and modem alike, Nausikaa could not be in possession of, or 
hastily catch up, hers without this important fact being expressly 
stated in terms, it follows, as the day follows the night, that 
the sooner Kpr/Bep-v is hustled out of sight, the better. 
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f 166 (S? S avToiii KaX Ketvo ISatv iredtfTrea 0Vfiai 

Sijv, eVel oiS itm roiov avrfXvOev ex &6pv yaiij';, 
w? tre, yvvai, dyafiai re ridtiTTa re, SeiSid t otcw? 
yovvav HyfraaSat. 
There is no metrical defect in this passage save the hiatus, 
not claimed as licttus, after yvpai ; but the inverted sequence 
of (85 avraf — 0)9, as Dr Merry quaintly but truly remarks, 
'seems to begin the comparison at the wrong end,' In no 
other place does 019 aUraKt introduce the simile, or more precisely 
that fact, to which the main circumstance is compared as 
analogous or identical. Elsewhere in every instance (P 339. 
H 430, 1 195, K 25, 7 64, t 31 , u 238, <f> 203, 225, x 114, w 409) 
the sentence beginning 019 &' avTfo<;, ' And in the same way,' 
states that some particular procedure is precisely the same as 
one already recounted in detail. Such a sentence is of the 
nature of apodosis rather than protasis, so that here the natural 
arrangement — I still follow Dr Merry, and his statement ia 
incontrovertible — would be ro5 Kai xelvo tBo)v eTed^irea, a-i avTw? 
ae, yvvai, Srfaftat. 

This natural order, I do not hesitate to say, was in all 
probability the original order also ; but the old critics, the 
rhapsodists if so be, would not fail to observe that in the other 
eleven instances of lu? avrax; the formula invariably runs qJ? 
S' avTwt for the very sufficient reason that the conjunction is 
everywhere in place. Hence if they found here — and the sup- 
position is permissible — a solitary instance of tSv avrwv without 
the intervening Bi, proceeding by rule of thumb and little 
recking that here the clauses are for once differently arranged, 
they would not hesitate to give admission to the missing Be, 
even though to eflfect this they bad to turn the two clauses 
topsy-turvy and invert their proper relations. Praeposteri 
homines I putting the cart before the horse, to use the expression 
Sallust attributes to C. Marius (B. J. §85). Let us now restore 
the correct sequence and read : — 

<U9 Be, yvvai, xal Kelvo thaiv eredrjirea dufiip 
fiijv, eTrel ou -rro) rolov auijXvOev e'« Bopv yair)<t, 
St aiiTtDt! ayafial re TitfijTra re SeiBia t' atVu? 
yovvntv 8'\^aa6at. 
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The pronoun <re may be omitted as needless, I do not insert 
it, not only because ayafiai can stand well enough without an 
object, and reBrrn-e always does, but because its omission enables 
us to dispense with the comma that usually follows Tedt]-7ra re. 
Obviously those who prefer to retain the pronoun can easily 
insert it after either ois or outw?. 



fKo/ievi] — fiaXa S' etViv uTreptf>la\oi Kara S^fiov — 
Kai vv TK w8 e'-rrritn KaKmrepoi avri^olv^aa^. 
The parenthetical treatment of fidXa — S^/wi' is no novelty. I 
find the clauses arranged as above by Loewe (1828) and 
Dindorf (1862). Still the prevalent method of punctuating 
I. 274 is :— 

ixafieiig' iiaXa B' ela'iv vwepiplaXoi leaTo, Sijfiop. 
So it appears in the testa of Merry and Riddell (1876), 
Ludwich (1889), Piatt (1892), Monro (1896) and Ameia-Hentze^" 
(1895). Perhaps it does not necessarily follow from the adoptiou 
of this punctuation that these editors, one and all, agree with 
Nitzsch, who explicitly denies the parenthetic character of the 
clause, Der Satz fiaXa bia S^/ioi' bildet keine Parenthese. 
But certainly such a punctuation fails to convey the least idea 
that fidXa — ^fLov is intended to be regarded as parenthetic; 
and if it be not so regarded, xai vv tk wS' eiTrpcri ktX. must 
be taken as an independent clause with xe omitted. This 
latter usage however is itself open to very serious question, 
Mr Monro H, G. § 275 (b) adduces as apparently the only 
example of a pure Subj. used as an emphatic Future in an 
affirmative sentence Kai Trore rm eiir^iri (Z 459, 479, H 87), 
and therefore infereutially would seem to agree with Loewe 
and Dindorf. But let us see what weight these three passages 
carry. In Z 459 the Subj. follows Kre xev in 1, 454, as indeed 
Mr Monro has himself explained. In Z 479 the true reading 
is «Voi (Oxford Homer 1896), not etirn at all. Lastly in H 87 
eiTTijo-t follows St^pa (85). Even if we were to concede the 
legitimacy of the usage — a most needless concession on such 
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Himsy evidence — , neither the iSubj. with >fc nur the Subj. 
without ice would be quite auitable here as a. principal Bentencc. 
The statement would be much too positive. According to 
aBcertaiaed ueage «e with the Opt. would be nearer the mark. 
Upon the whole there arc in tbe^e condderationH good grounde 
for rejecting Nitzsch's view of these linoB and regarding etiryffi 
OB parallel to the preceding fiaifuvij. 

So fur then with regard to the general construction of our 
pasBage. I wish now to propose an emendation which will not 
in any way affect that i^ueation, but yet may be considered of 
Bomo moment, inasmuch as its applicability extends coDsidcr- 
ably beyond this particular instance. Owing to the neglect of 
the digamma in iX-n-r/tri (275) fiekkcr in bis text of 1858 read 
t^« eXwgai, But what adequate motive could have induced 
anyone to change w<t into i^Se ? A better and more probable 
correction would, I submit, be : — 

c!S evitrptri. 

The corruption of this is Himplicity itself, being merely the 
substitution of a more familiar word {et-Tr-gai) for one that, 
having passed out of the sphere of colloquial use, had conse- 
quently acquired a somewhat antiquated colouring. 

A utroug point in favour of the emendation is, as I have 
already intimated, that it supplies a far easier and more satis- 
factory solution than any hitherto suggested, of the appai'ent 
disregard of the digamma in several other instances of this verb 
etTretf. For example in the oft repeated line(Tj 187,5 27,^469, 
ff .'l.'>2, ^ 276, H (iS. 349, 309, « 6, T 102) ;— 

6^p etirti) Tii fie Bvfio^ evl trrijOeaffi KeXevei — 

nothing could be simpler than to restore 6<f>p' ivtiru. Previous 
suggestions &(^pa Fiiria, Stfip' ^irirco and tu? eJ'Trw are hardly on 
the same level of probability. Again in M 317, H 300, where 
S<f>pa Tt? (SS' ettrj} {e'iwrjiriv) bears a very close resemblance to 
our passage, we may restore coS' eviirp as here. Similarly in 
Z 281 i0e\j}a el-rravro'; the elision, though perhaps not abso- 
lutely necessary, may still bo maintained by eOeXijcr' ivkirovroi;. 
Id a 791 ravr etiroKi should surely be corrected tout' ivivoiv. 
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I Fet'jroi!, which unly makes bad worse. In \ 297 iravi 
I we might hesitate to replace the aor. part, by h/pirovra 
except for the strong warraat of p 549, 556. 

I have atill two lines more to adduce. They are these: — 
S 28 <i\\' eJV, ^ a^miv KaraXvirafiev aiKeat TTT-n-ovi, 
t 279 dWd fiat ettf, oTrrf eo^es ion/ evepyea vrja. 

In the first case I do not anticipate much objection to a>X 
eu€w' being substituted for d\\' etir'. But in the second case 
the proposal I have to make ; — 

aXXd fi eviatfi, otrri eo^es latv evepyea vija, 
chttllengea comparison with Bentley'a dX\' dye etij>', which 
might be considered less elaborate and therefore more probable. 
It 80 happens however that indirectly the proposed emendation 
can command a curious and powerful piece of extraneous 
support. There is a line in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
(199) running thus: — 

ravra p,oi eiire, yepaik TraXair/evh, et -jtov oTrtotras — . 
Now obviously this line, like the other one, may be emended 
in either way toOt' 076 etVe or ravrd p.' evia-Tre (v, S 642). 
Let me say in favour of the latter that the elision of the 
diphthong of pot would act as a strong inducement towards 
modification. Each then baa something in its favour, so that 
merely from considerations of intrinsic probability the balance 
may be taken as even. But it turns unmistakably to the side 
of Tavrd p evta-rre, when we observe that the only passages, 
in which et irov oTrwtra^ occurs, havet his very verb, this very 
aor., ivta-Tretv, preceding it. The passages are : — 
7 93 = 5 323 Keivov \vypov S\e6pov ivKTrrelv, ei ttov on-uirat> 
Hym. Dem. 71 vTj/iepriw; p.01, evtinre, tfiiKov Te«o?, er vov 

OTTWTrra!. 
The recognised tendency of epic phraseology to become stereo- 
typed could hardly be more strikingly illustrated. 
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1} 67 Kai fi,iu ertff' cos ov th; eVi x^°'"' '^'•^Tai dWi/, 

oaaai vvv ye yvtialxe-i vtt avhpd<7t oticov ^^(avatv. 
I w! xeivT} Tr€pt Krjpt TETinr/ral re Kai eo'Tiv 

^^H ex re tfiiXav TraiStov eic t' avrov 'A\Kiv6oio 

^^^1 ical \ao)V, o'i piiv pa. Oeov £« eiaopotiiVTev 

^^^^ SeiSejfarai fivdotcLV, ore ard'^^riir I'lva a<TTV. 

There can be no doubt that Nauck is right in describing 
the concluding worda of 1. 69, re xal ea-riv, as corrupt, ' verba 
vitiosa.' Even in these days, when many scholars cling stoutly 
but helplessly to a tradition obviously debased by modernisation 
in many places, few or none would be hardy enough to maintain 
that the words, as they stand, ever proceeded from the lips of 
Homer. Yet it does not follow, because there is a corruption 
of limited extent in one line, a glaringly manifest corruption, if 
you will, that the whole passage or any considerable portion of 
it is to be condemned as an interpolation and eliminated from 
the text. 

This summary procedure, largely indulged in by Zenodotus 
and by no means eschewed by Aristarchus, is very facile in 
application and has consequently been freely used, or in other 
words, abused. So here the whole passage, II. 69 — 74, is con- 
demned by P. Knight, as having buen forged prava sedulitate 
diveraorum rhapsodorum. But wliile ha'^ty rejection is to be 
deprecated, we ought no less to be on our guard against that 
other extreme of blind credulity, which prompts us to take the 
words as we find them and make the best of them, however 
bad that best may be. 

Here, if we rely on the resources of exegesis, we may take 
our choice between three alternatives. (1) We may under- 
stand Tip.'^ea-aa with ia-riv from the previous TerlfirjTai. This 
method, a fairly popular one, is Nitzsch's and is backed by a 
similar expression found in Propertius, truly a rare authority 
for Homeric language. He writes 2, 13, 38 : — 

Nee minus haec nostri notescet fama sepulcri, 

Quam fueraut Phthii busta cruenta viri, 

where fuerant clearly is equivalent to nota fuerant. But little 

a4mirable as is the expression of the Latin poet, it falls very 
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far short of the kme imbecility of wliat Homer is supposed to 
have adventured. Nota fuerant 13 not identical in time with 
notescet, nor are the two verbs in the same clause, whereas 
Tertfii^rai, 'is now in a state of honour,' ia according to Horaeric 
usage absolutely synonymous with the postulated Tt/Hjeo-tra 
ioTiv, aud they both stand coordinately in the same sentence, 
as closely combined as any two verbs can be. The truth is, 
this first method proceeds from, and altogether depends upon, 
a misapprehension of the meaning of the Homeric perfect, 
V. Monro H. G. § 28. The words of C. T. Damm (Lex. Horn.) 
are amusingly illustrative of this error. After paraphrMiag 
thus 'sicut ilia maxime ex animo honorata inque pretio habitn 
est et etiamuum habetur,' he goes on with confident but mis- 
placed worldly wisdom to libel hia married contemporaries in 
these terms, ' nam saepe usores primis mensibus vel aouis carae 
fuerunt, at nunc non sunt adhuc' The second course (2) would 
be to supply trepX /cijpt with ea-nv ; but as such an espression is 
altogether unparalleled in Homer, and no one could say what it 
would mean or whether it would mean anything at all, we maj 
put it aside respectfully but firmly. Lastly (3) it is suggested 
that TrepL eariv may mean 'she excels,' which it frequentlj 
does, when the particular point of excellence is defined, as for 
instance by vaov or fid^eaOat. But, however admissible else- 
where, here such a parenthetical remark, breaking the con- 
struction of rerl/iriTai with ex re ^iKav iraL&aiv lerX., would 
surely be little less than intolerable. 

Clearly then in this passage, if anywhere in Homer, there ia 
room for an emendation, provided it be possible to find one, 
which would give a reasonably good sense without deviating 
too far from the tradition. Bothe conjectured To/cdSea-aiv, 
which certainly in form approximates very closely to the vulgate, 
but in meaning is less satisfactory : we can only hope he was 
oblivious for the moment of the real sense of ToxtiBei (v. f 16). 
Van Leeuwen and Da Costa read Teiceeaaiv with the fatal 
ty of deleting 1. 70 and changing \aSiv in 1. 71 to Xaoi?. 
Hartman (Epist. Grit. 1896) has by a happy instinct suggested 
yepdewi, but fails to carry conviction, because he considers 
that the hopelessly incompatible /ciipi must be maintained ; — 
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ri)? icelvij -rrepl KTjpi TeTi/iijrat yepdea-cnv. 

The original form of the Hne seems to have been practically 
preserved for us in a passage, wliich apparently has escaped the 
notice of Hartman, Heaiod Theogon. 449 : — 

•TraiTi fier affapaToitri TCTt/iTjTot yepdeafftv. 

From this we may restore to Homer with tolerable certainty 
and with manifest advantage : — 

(3? K€LVtj ■Jrepi TrSfft Tert^ijTOt yepaffftriv 

' So she IB graced beyond others with all marks of honour.' 

The absolute difference between TeK4i€CTiM and rcp*ecciN in 
Greek uncials ia not very great; and although yepdea-ai does 
not happen to be found in Homer, yet in face of repdeira-t, 
SeirdetTffi &c. it would be absurdly fastidious to question its 
validity. However, I am inclined to trace the corruption not so 
much to the confusion of similar letters as to the fortuitous 
substitution of the word Ktjpi for iraa-i earlier in the line. The 
rhapsodists, one and all, were familiar with : — 

e 36 01 K€v fuv irep\ Kr/pi. Behv (u? Tip/^trovuL, 

T 280 at 5^ p.tv Trepi icripi. 6eov 015 Tifi-^aavTo = yjr 339, 

A 46 Tiifiiv fiot Trept Krjpi riSiTieeTO "IXlOt Ip-q, 

also N 430 TrepX K^pi <f>i\^<Te, o 245 -jrepl Krjpt. <}>iXei, H 61, 423 
Trept Krjpi 0i\o5, BO that not only is vepl lerjpi a frequent com- 
bination, but it is found often enough in conjunction with the 
verb Tifida>. The force of association then would almost in- 
evitably cause xijpt to be introduced into our line as a variant 
instead of Train. In the struggle for possession xijpi would 
have the outside help of the parallel passages above quoted, 
which would seem decisive : but in order that icTJpi might reign 
without a rival with absolute security of tenure, it was in- 
evitable that yepdea-atv should suffer extinction, as it has done ; 
for tbe two datives are clearly at irreconcilable odds, whatever 
may be said by those who forget that complicated subtleties of 
expression are quite foreign to Homer and his age, and belong 
e ssentially to a time when language had become, what it cer- 
K|L Joumul of Pkilaloiiy. vol. xivi. 17 
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taiuly was not in early epic poetry, the object as well as the 
instrument of thought. 



V 130 f] S tTipaOei' vir ayXJ)5 ouhav "i}ai 

Trpoi Sofiop iiyjrt]\6v, 66ev vSpevQVTO voXirat. 

The lengthening of the final syllable of v^\av is attributed 
to the joint efforts of the metrical araia and the stop that 
follows. The subjoined passages however: — 
K 428 TT^o? ^^11 aXm Kapet xal Ilaiove<; oyKvXoro^oi * * • 
430 wpo? f^vft^pti^ S' $'\a')(pv Avxioi Mva-oi t ayepaxoi. 
O G69 fioXa &€ ffi^t 0o£i>? yevsT afi<f)oTip<odei', 

rip.ev 7rpo9 via>v xaX 6p,ouov -rroXefioio. 
X 198 avTo? 8e ttotI tttoXio^ Trerer' aUL 

ip 347 oi/O" otTiToi vrjiTOiai irpo<i "HXiSoi tViro^oTOto' 
embolden me to suggest that the verse in question (17 131) was 
originally independent of either arsis or comma, and began 
with unexceptionable metre thus : — 

■ffpos Bofiov {/■>p~ij\ov, 
'in the direction of the lofty house,' practically 'near to the 
lofty house.' 

But over and above this easy emendation the passage 
deserves a little further consideration. The accepted inter- 
pretation is that the second spring flows beneath the court-yard 
wall, issues again in the centre of the court-yard and forms a 
piece of ornamental water there. Afterwai-da of course, though 
nothing is said about this, it must find an outlet by another 
passage beneath the epKoi; aiiXi}*:, perhaps going first right 
under the house and so aGTording a specially convenieDt domestic 
water-supply. 

My impression is that the above view is hardly warranted 
even by the text as it stands, certainly not by the text as 
emended, and is in fact inadmissible, firstly because the fashion 
of forming artificial ponda, so much followed in later days, is 
scarcely likely to have been in vogue in primitive times, 
secondly because under this arrangement the Phaeacians at 
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large, who were presumably pretty numerous, actually took 
their water from a. point in the stream above where the royal 
household derived their supply — certainly a bad sanitary scheme 
for the ting and hia family — but mainly because a far simpler 
explanation of the passage is attainable. I would render it 
thus : — " but the second spring flows the opposite way right up 
to the threshold of the outer-court near to (in the direction of) 
the lofty house, and from hence the citizens used to draw 
water.' The stream, as I understand the case, flowed outside 
the ovtov av\r}v, close up to it, but not necessarily or by any 
means underneath it. Similarly the Greek host came vvo 
'IXiov; but this conveys no implication that they drove mines 
beneath the town. On this hypothesis the water would be 
taken by all from the same point, the ouSos avXi}^, though 
possibly the king's servants would take their supply a couple of 
yards higher up. But that is immaterial. 

Bekker proposed to read vBpevovcri TroXirat : the imperfect 
however seems quite defensible here even in the midst of the 
present tenses, because the fact mentioned is not part and 
parcel of the scene described and placed as it were before our 
eyes, but is obviously based upon subsequent information or 
observation. Moreover, as I have elsewhere maintained (Journ, 
PhiL XXV p. 314 f.), -rroXtTai was probably originally -rroki^rai, 
and the whole line stood thus : — 

TTpof So/iov irylr^Xov, o$ev HSpevov ■n-oXt^rai. 
I cannot think that Naber's conjecture Trpoi; BoXov v'^Xrjv 
(cf. y^ 442) deserves any credit beyond that of verbal ingenuity. 
The reasons already given against the ordinary interpretation 
tell equally against the acceptance of this novelty. 



V) 143 Koi Tore SiJ p avToto irdXiv ^^iIto deu^arov a.'^p. 
In this line we have a time-honoured error, which might 
surely without ofl'ence be relegated to the limbo of detected 
impostures. The true reading is : — 

^ijt' adiaiparoi ar\p 

17—2 
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and the following paBaagea bear strong, I think convincing, 
testimony to the fact : — 



r 4 a'l T i-rrel oSn yei^i&va ijivyov koX aBea-i^aTOV Sfi^p 


K 6 TevX'^v "7 "T^oXiip ofiffpov aBetT^arov tjI ■)(_d\a^av. 


■tj 273 fopivev 8e daXaa-aav 


adea^aTov, oiiBe Ti KVfUZ, 


X 373 vi)^ S" ^Se fidXa fiaxpi] ddiiT4>aros- ovBe tto) &p7i. 


o 392 ^/ifdo?. ffliSe Se vvxret dOea-fjsaror eart. fiev evSeiv, 


X 61 ntre /ie Baifiovov ala- 


a KaKfj Kai aSea^aTO'i olvov 


V 244 iv (ikv -tap ol ff'no^ 


d6ea-it>aTV<i, ev Be re otvo'i. 


V 211 v{,v 8' al p.ev yiyvov 


Tai adet7<paToi, (ac. /9o«), 


Hym. ApoU. 298 




a.p.(pl Sk PTjbv evaa-a-a 


V d^eVf^oTa tfiiiX' ui/Spmvmu, 


Hes. Op. 660 




MoOfftw yap fL iBCSa 


^av a8eiT<f>aTov Hfipop deiSeiv. 


Let me observe in pass 


ing, as I may not find an ea 



. early 

opportunity of referring again to the line, that in \ 61 the 
original was in all probability not d8i<7(f>aTov otj'o?, but a6€- 
iTtftaTot vTTvo^, a soft impeachment, to which Elpenor, for there 
is a good deal of human nature even in ghosts, would plead 
guilty more readily than to the viilgate, even if the digamma 
did not stand in the way of the Jatter's genuineness. 

With regard to d0itripaTo^, the meaning given in Apoll. Lex. 
13, 5: ToXi/i', olov ovB' av 6e6^ tftariireiev Bt^ to ttX^^ot, is un- 
doubtedly in the main correct, whether deo'i enters into the 
composition of the word or not. The nouns to which this 
adjective is applied agree only in possessing quantity or volume 
that passes description. They indicate something indefinitely 
large or copious. An epithet of this kind is obviously given 
with full propriety to the pouring rain, the vast sea, the long 
night &c. On the other hand, no description of the impenetrable 
mist that enshrouded Odyaseus, as he entered the Phaeacian 
king's palace, could be moro absurdly ridiculous than to say that 
it was ' describably large,' the converse of d9ei7<^aTo^, whether the 
describer be a god or any one else. Clearly the drjp, the mist, 
ia ddicrtfiaTov in the same way as is the ofi^pov of F 4. It is 
copious and indefinable, all the more so, because it is invisible. 



If Bea-tftaTot could be supported by an array of passages such 
as dSetT(f>aTas has at call, the case would be materially altered ; 
but it 30 happens that our passage stands absolutely alone to 
vouch for the word as either the converse or, if any one cares so 
to regard it, the equivalent of d0iaif>arov. Elsewhere 6ea-(ftarav 
is either a noun substantive, ' an oracle,' or means ' declared by 
heaven,' v. 477, S 561, k 473, Hym. Herm. 534. 

The only plausible consideration in favour of maintaining 
OetripaTo^ here is that the ancients would never have sacrificed 
adia^nTo^ to save a common elision such as the o of %vto. 
But here ^ain I must recur to my argument that the words 
would probably be written in very early times, as in Latin, 
without mark of elision ■)(yTo dSea-^aToi, and consequently it is 
merely the wrong vowel that happens to have suffered extinc- 
tion, ddia-tjiaroi was made the victim, not only because it 
produced the rare trochaic caesura of the fourth foot, but 
becauafe it had passed out of familiar speech, the only efficient 
safeguard of language in ancient times. Luckily the other 
sufficiently numerous examples of dOea^aTot were not im- 
periled in a similar way, and have therefore been enabled 
to preserve their pristine integrity. Here the MSS. without 
exception, so far as I am aware, present $ea-tftarov ; but 'twould 
be a topsy-turvy world, my masters, if the combined evidence 
of eight unquestioned passages were insufficient to overrule a 
nonsensical unanimity in one. 

Earlier in our line avToio, ' from himself,' seems needlessly 
emphatic. This emphasis may perhaps not lack defenders; 
but most probably the original reading, subsequently altered by 
a modernising hand, was otto toIo. It is true the gen, may 
stand after vruXtj- without a preposition, aa in 2 138, T 439: 
but its presence is clearly admissible, as may be seen from 
•t 593 -rrdXtP 8' d-jro x^^'co? opovtre \ ffk'yjfievov. One MS. 
Vind. 50 supports e/c toIo, so that there is not entire unanimity 
for the vulgate. 
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1) 204 el B dpa rti koI fuivvo^ lav ^vfi^X-qrat oSc'ti;;. 

For fil/i/SXijTat with its peculiar accentuation (vrpowapo- 
^vTovov Schol. P) Bekker and Cobet would read ^vfi,ff\i)Tai, 
and if the contracted form of the word is to be admitted at all, 
the circumflex accent is undoubtedly correct, v. Monro H. G. 
§88. 

Nauck'a idea that ^vfj-ffK^jrai is indicative, ^v/j.^i}Tai 
being subjunctive, is altogether untenable. The Homeric aor. 
effX^fit)^, parallel with eXv/iT/p, iBeyfiTjii, eXey/j.Tji', i^dLfMTjv, may 
of course appear in the 3rd per. sing, as IffXriro or ffXr/ro, but 
to suppose that ^effKij/i-ai. may make ISkiJTai as well aa 
^e^XriTai is not merely questionable, but ia destructive of all 
rational accidence. 

Mr Monro (loc. cit,) would defend fiJ/i^\ijTO( as an en- 
croachment of the common thematic type, at the same time 
admitting a doubt whether the change reaches back to the 
earliest form of the text of Homer. But evidently this defence 
is only one remove from a severe blow to the impugned form ; 
for it is this very encroachment of later types, which has 
debased the Homeric text and dotted it with modernisations, 
which have in the present century served as pegs on which 
to hang disquisitions intended to prove that the poems as a 
whole are only sham antique, the work of a cultivated age 
vainly trying to imagine a remote and indeed never actually 
existent anterior stage of civilisation. The true form of the 
subjunctive of i^Xtjiitjv is ^^erai, as appears from : — 
p 171 ottttot' dvijp irepX oliTi fUixet6fi.€vo<; KTearttrfft 
dXt^erai rj irepi ^ovatv f) apyevv^^ oiea-^i. 

In T 335 ^vf/.^r)eat has been rightly restored for ^vfipKriatu 
by Cobet Similarly we find tf)dierai (T 173), tf>0i6fi€(78a 
(B 87). Hence we should rcEid in our passage, not ^vft^rjTai 
with ancient grammarians, who from simple ignorance used 
the linguistic types of their own day as standards to determine 
ancient epic forms, whenever the metre would allow them 
to do so, nor yet ^vfj.^TJra.i, a doubtful contraction of little 
authority and leas probability, but the simple uncontracted 
and unquestionable ^\-^erat with elision thus : — 
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It is very satisfactory to find this reading already adopted 
in the text by the Leyden editors, van Leeuwen and da Coata, 
who have also, it appears, in two other passages, 368 and 
7 2-55, anticipated my suggestions. I have only recently be- 
come aware of this, and have much pleasure in conceding to 
them the priority at any rate of publication. 



6 64 6<ftOa\fi,i!ov fiev d/iepue, SiSov S' riStiatf aoiS^v, 
I 210 X^^'' °^f^V 2' ^^fit* """o KpTjTTJpo'i oScoBet. 
As these two passages in conjunction with the probably 
spurious v 80 are supposed to demonstrate the impossibility 
of restoring the digamma of fijSjJs in Homer, v. Hoffmann 
Qu, H. § III., it may be of advantage to take the two lines 
as a test case and to show that, intractable as they appear, 
they do not by any means make it an inevitable necessity 
that we should accept the doctrine, that Homer considered 
himself at liberty to use either fTjSii? or ^Svs, as fancy or con- 
venience might prompt. 

Let us first deal with 64, for if the problem can be solved 
there, our second instance, t 210, will be found to present little 
difficulty. Now unless we are going to suppose that the poet 
meant to intimate by this particular license, that the Muse 
in an excess of wanton cruelty — be says she did it all out 
of love, Tov Trepi Movir e'^tXijue, — deprived poor Domocritus 
not only of his eyes but of his Fs, and so converted him into 
the ancient equivalent of those modern poets who adopt the 
dialect of the slums or the barrack-yard, I see no reason 
why we should not restore the line thus ; — 

o^ffaX/iSn/ fiev afiepae, BiSou S' dpa 'qSiiP aoiB^v. 
The facility, with which i 210 follows suit, is a point in favour 
of this change : — 

^eO', oSfiij S' dpa ijSiJs btto xptjTTJpo'i oBwSei, 
Dor in this last case can I count the removal of the so-called 
hiatus licitus as anything but an additional recommendation. 
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Clearly such an expression as ^Sui* aoiS^i* would seem to 
the later Greek in the interests of elementary grammar to call 
for the simplo correction S' i\i(lav, which if it had been equally 
simple would doubtless have been with equal readiness applied 
to the line, which may still be quoted in support of the 
apparently anomalous concord ; — 

/I 369 jieat Tore /xe kvutt)^ afiipjjKvBe ySvt Slvt/j.^. 
Compare also f 122 BijXvs; avr-q, T 97 di}\v<; iovtra, e 467 
6^Xvi eepai), S 442 oXoaraTO'i ohfL^, 406 iriKpov — oSfi-qv, K 27 
irovXiiv e'^' vyp^v &c. It is indeed rather strange that the 
distinctively feminine forma of this adjective {^Seta, rjSeiav) 
depend for their validity in Homer solely on these two lines 
(d 64, I 210) and the doubtful 650, which belongs to a 
passage found in none of the MSS., but introduced by Barnes 
from the probably spurious Platonic dialogue, Alcib. 11. 149 D, 
where it might well have been allowed to rest. This con- 
sideration may serve at any rate to diminish the natural regret 
we might otherwise feel at parting with ^Seta (-av) here. 

In this connection it is by no means difficult to discern the 
nature and cause of the remarkable reading found: — 

71 "IXiojJ alirii eKaxriv. 
The lost fem. alirvv, found in Harl. Mor., should certainly be 
restored. 

For i^ev — 5' apa in 6 64 reference may be made to A 486, 
A 308, B 426, T 8 &c. ; but to support S' dpa in i 210 by any 
quotations would surely be a work of supreme supererogation. 



This 



ov yap tr ovhe, feEce, Sarj;j,ovt ipaTt eiiTKa) 
a6\mv, ola re TroWi fier uvdptairotai TriXovTai, 
dWa Tip 05 $' tifia vijl 7roXu«Xj)tSt BafiL^oiv, 
dp-)(p^ vavTawv 0" re -rrpijKTtjpe'; eairi, 
^opTQU Te p,vrip.a>v koX eTTLffKoiro^ jjatv oSaimv 
KepSewp ff dpiraXiaiv ouS' dd\t}Tfipi eoiica';. 
1 the flouting speech of the Fhacacian Euryalus I 



Odysseus during the progress of the games. Even the most 
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careless reader of Homer must be struck by the solitary 
example in I. 160 of the contracted form aBXov. Kising up in 
protest against it there stand at least forty instanceB of the 
uncontracted de&Kov and ded\ia. Again the question arises : — 
Is the presence of this later form sufficient to prove that the 
line, and as much of the passage as may be involved in its 
excision, ought to be regarded as not genuine ? And again 
the answer is: — By no means. Nothing has happened bere 
beyond the introduction of a modern form where the original 
turn of expression happened to be of a slightly archaic cast, and 
happened also to lend itself with facility to such modernisation. 
The primitive phrase is still recoverable : — 

old T de&Kia -rroXKa fier' dvdpaTroiffi -n-eKotnai,. 
We may therefore disregard Knight's rejection of this line. 
He also condemns on the same ground 1. 164, to which I will 
make reference later. 

Now the omission of the antecedent genitive, which the 
preceding Ba-j/j-ovi implies, is peculiarly epic and may be 
illustrated by such examples as H 401 yvarov Be, xal o? fj.dXa 
KjjTTto? eartv, t 40 jJ fioXa ns ^eos evBap, ot ovpavov evpi/w 
exova-iv. The attraction of the antecedent noun into the 
relative clause is too common after olos to need any illustration. 
But it may be worth while to consider briefly the remaining 
instances of this contraction {d6\.) of the cognates of deffkov. 
The contraction of the simple noun is, as I have said, unique 
here. These other instances are six in number, seven, if we 
count a repeated line. We have dBX^iravTet twice (H 453, 

30). I have already dealt with these passages in a dis- 
cussion of the former line Journ. Phil. xxiv. 48, p. 278, and 
need say no more of them, il 734 dSXeiimv may be dismissed 
as late. Either the composer himself did not accurately realise 
the proper sense of deffKev<o, for which see A 389, ■*■ 274, 737, 
or possibly he wrote dtjTevtov, which some one afterwards 
altered to save the royal dignity. We nest come to two 
instances of d6\oi})6po^ : — 

1 124 Tnjyoiii; dBXoi}>6povv, ot de&Kia Troiralv apojrro = 266 
Ti(raape<i d&\o<f)6poi ttnroi. avTOLtriv o^eo-^ii'. 
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In the first case irrjyat: de8\o(p6povv (Brandreth) is probably 
right. 7r^7e9 from ■mjyov would be fairly paralleled by ep'i,J)pe<! 
ETotpai beside €pi-rjpo<i eTalpa. But there is even less difficulty 
here, as no well established singular form irriyo^ has to be 
discounted. There is only lev/iart -rfi'yai at the end of a line 
(e 388). In the second A 699 a transposition leads directly to 
an easy remedy : — 

avTolt; reaaape^ (ttttoi a€&\o<f)opoi trw o^e<rif>iv. 
Cf. X 22 trevafievoi to? d wrxo? dedKotjiopoi <rvv oj(eiT<j>iv, 
and for the rhythm : — 

E 222 oloi Tpcittot iTnroi iin<7Tiifi€voi. rreBioio. 
Of course the metre would allow the commencement reatrapei 
ainola" with elision, if preferred. 

There is now left to be noticed only the concluding line of 
this speech of Euryalus :■ — 

K€pBea>ii ff ap-n-aXitav ovB' a&Ki^rrjpi loiKo?. 
It would be possible to suggest /ifiX' deSXtjTJipi. with con- 
temptuous irony : but the whole line seems rather like a. later 
addition, 'e commentia ortua' (Knight). Over and above the 
objection to dffkrjTTJpi, the ground on which Knight based his 
rejection of the line, there are suspicious features about the 
adj. dpTTaXitov. It is difficult to believe that the meaning, 
'alluring,' 'attractive,' given by Liddell and Scott for this 
passage, is Homeric at all. The use of the adverb apiraXew 
is not reconcilable with such a sense. On the other hand, 
if the meaning be ' snatched,' ' plundered,' it seems hardly 
consistent to make this a reproach to a trader in an age, when 
plundering open and avowed in the form of piracy was an 
honourable calling. Moreover the speech would end eflfectively 
enough with oSaiwv instead of with the mere repetition of the 
all too near opening remark. 

In 1. 163 ela-iv should be accepted from P 1 man. and 
Schol. H. rather than j/criv, not only because the only genuine 
Homeric form of the suhj. is ejia-iv, but because, while palaeo- 
graphically the two words are identical EICIN, the subjunctive 
here is entirely out of place. 
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' 305 afifphoKeov B' e^aijae, yernuve re iraat Beotat. 

If we accept this — tbe traditional form of the line — we 
cannot escape the necessity of believing that Homer practically 
made no distinction, if so inclined, between a perfect and a 
pluperfect form, that although he was under ordinary circum- 
stances willing to submit to the general laws of language and 
allow yeyiiva to mean ' I shout,' but (e)yey(ovea ' I shouted,' 
yet he did not hesitate on occasion to override even such a 
fundamental distinction as this, and sometimes to treat the 
perf. yijave as equivalent to the pluperf. fefoivft, as in the 
present line. The truth is these grammatical solecisms are 
not to be charged to Homer at all. They have one and all 
been foisted into the text, and modern editors, deeply impressed 
by the legal maxim that possession is nine points of the law, 
have not ventured to question their validity, much less to 
expel them as intruders. There is also this peculiarity about 
them, which has greatly favoured their maintenance, that they 
have only ventured to inflict themselves upon those verbs 
which, like weakly and ailing plants, have lacked strength to 
protect themselves from parasitic growths. We do not find 
verbs, that have preserved their vigour and vitality in the 
later language, suffering in this way. Words like etrnj/ea, 
ireiroiSa, olBa, Tre^VKa (but v. ij 114) &c. are, and always have 
been, safe enough from these attacks. Perhaps we should say 
they have had friends to stand by them, to raise their voices in 
their behalf and save them from maltreatment. It is only the 
obsolete word, deserted and friendless, that has been perman- 
ently damaged. &eihie twice appears as a pluperfect, v. Joum. 
Phil. XXV. 50, p. 320, and the martyrdom of duwya might move 
a heart of stone to pity. Unfortunately its wounds remain 
and are kept rankling by the timidity and thematic plasters of 
philologists. At_ present however we are only concerned with 
the rescue of fi-yiave. avtaya, with any companions in misfor- 
tune it may have, must wait patiently for deliverance in the 
hope that the dawn of a brigliter day may come at last. 

It will be sufficient to set forth the usage of our verb in the 
indicative mood and in the third pers. sing, only : — 
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e 400 oKX ore Totraov airrjv, oaaof re yiyave ffoija'ai 

= (473,,* 181. 
f 294 raaaov a-wh TrroXto?, oaaov re ySytaiie 0o^(j-a^- 
X 34 v'yfroa' acatr^^d/iei'O!, fteya S oifiw^a'i iyeywvei- 
■^425 'AxpetSij? 8 eSeto-e koI 'AvnXox'p iyeytovef 
ip 368 TijXe^o^oi; S ereptoOev a-rrei.'KTjiTa'i eyeyiAvei. 

So far all is normal and regular ; nor is tbero much difficulty 

H 409 Atas S avT iyeyioveu afivftovi HovXvSdfiavri, 
where it is obvious enough that the traditional eyeytuvev is 
merely eyeyiive (iyeydvee) with a paragogic c erroneously 
inserted in place of the apostrophe. 

Then we come to our passage B 305 and its one associate in 
the misery of corruption : — 
n 703 KcoKvcrev t dp' eireiTo yiytove re wav Kara dtTTv. 

I would suggest that the former should be redeemed by an 
easy transposition thus : — 

a-fi€pBa\eop 8' i^oijae Qeoiat re "rraai y&yrovef 

and again in the latter instance, although there is also a possi- 
bility of restoring grammatical regularity by substituting ^oijtn 
for yeyeove, we may employ similar means : — 

Km/cvtrev T ap' eTretT* ISe trav Karh, aa-rv yeydvet. 

Nauck's eyeycove'i for e'^oTjo-a? (S 281) is a barbarism not to be 
tolerated even in an interpolated passage. 

In two passages our verb is open to some suspicion, as it 
can hardly bear, certainly not with any obvious propriety, its 
ordinary sense of shouting. First comes ; 

fi 370 otficS^a? Be Oeoliri /icr' adavaTQiin yeyiaveuv. 
Odysseus was not ' in the company of the immortal gods,' nor, if 
id been, would shouting have been comme il faut on his 
part. The case is different with Hephaestus (6 305). Clearly 
the expression is drawn from X 34 quoted above, and therefore 
Bekker's fiiy for (l^t is likely to be right. ye^(i>veuv remaina 
h difficulty. But what are we to say of: — 
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p 161 ^fi.evo<s e<f)paa-dfit}v koI TijXeftii;^}) iyeydvevv 1 
It was disallowed by AriBtarchus along with 1, 160 with good 
reason. It reminds one very forcibly of the worda of Humpty 
Dumpty in Lewis Carroll's 'Through the Looking-glass,' 
p. 134 :— 

I said it very loud and clear; 
I went and shouted in his ear. 
Whether Telemachus behaved as the next couplet describes is 
not revealed ; but no one could blame him, if he did : — 
But he was very stiff and proud ; 
He said 'You needn't shout so loud I' 
In these last two pasaages the thematic yeytivevv may be taken 
to be the nearest approach to an original yeywvea with mono- 
syllabic -«a, that could pass through the mill-stones of tradition. 
In connection with this verb it is of interest to note that in 
the recovered Bacchylidea (iH. 35) we have : — 

I X^P"-'^ ^' *' 

^^B aliriiv aWepa atf>eTepav aeipa^ 

^^ft yiytDvev. 

This might have served aa an indication more or less definite 
of the period (about 500 B.C.), before which the original usage 
was lost and superseded by the loose treatment of yeyeove as 
a past tense. Unfortunately however the verb here is by no 
means assured. The papyrus has preaei-ved only the last three 
letters NEN, so that the true reading may conceivably have 
been Xiraivev or \iravev (aor.) or something similar. Certainly 
we have here no warrantable authority for y4yiovev. 

Let me add that B. ought to have written, though I do 
not say he did write: — 

aidep afuparepat. 




TpJ/xet aXK aynOi) Kovporpo^o'i- ov rot €7(0 ye 
579 yairi<: Svvafuic yXuxtpwrepov aXXo IBiaffai. 
ij fi.iv fL avToS' epvKe KaXu>/rw, &la Oedeov, 
[iv ffireatri yXa^upota-i, \i\aio/iii/t) woani elvaf^ 
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Modem editors since Wolf (1807) have bracketed L 30 : 
Ludwich (1889) omits it altogether from the text and consigns 
it to the obscurity of the foot-notes. Nor is this at all surpris- 
ing. Only XD and H in margine contain the line : it is not 
found in FGPHSTUKW. From this evidence it seems certain 
that the verse is merely a marginal illuBtratioo, brought in 
here appropriately enough to explain the true meaning of 
avToffi in 1. 29. Nor indeed is such explanation unuecessary 
here. So needful is it that I do not think it is in any wise 
possible to rest satisfied with Ludwich 's : — 

7} fiiti fi avToS' epvtce K.a\tr\^w, Bia 6ea,a>v' 

The reason is this. A definite place has just been mentioned 
with some particularity, Ithaca, the home of the hero, who is 
also the speaker. avroBi, ' there,' ' on the spot,' coming imme- 
diately after this notice inevitably suggests Ithaka as the place 
of detention, whereas every one knows it was Ogygia. Clearly 
it must have been a feeling that avroBt taken in its natural 
sense was misleading, that led to the introduction from a 15 of 
the elucidatory but almost universally discredited 1. 30. 

Now while the exclusion of this line is not only fully justi- 
fied but absolutely required by the evidence of the MSS., on 
the other hand it is certain that the result thereby attained is 
anything but satisfactory. The situation is peculiar. We can 
neither do with the explanatory words nor yet without them, 
oire tri/v iraviiiKeBpoiaiv out avev iravmKeBpaiv. 

Tradition is against their retention; the sense will hardly 
allow them to be dropt. This leads me to suspect that the 
original reading of I. 29 must have been somewhat dififerent 
from the vulgate. The difference need not be a great one. 
By merely altering two letters a solution of the dilemma is 
attainable. All difficulty disappears, if we suppose that the 
original text ran : — 

jj /J,iv fi aXXoff' epuKe KaXu^oi, Bia deamv. 

' In another place," ' elsewhere,' ' not in Ithaca ' is precisely 
the contrast that suits the preceding description; and although 
oKKaBi, like avroffi, is correctly explained by I. 30 as an illua- 
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trative comment, yet, unlike avjlBt, it by no means requires it 
as a necessary supplement. 



1 153 vrjiTOV davfid^ovTei eSivtofieaSa xar air^v. 
In the preceding discussion of i 29 we found a difficulty 
about the adverb avroffi, for which it was proposed that dWodt 
should be read. We have not hail far to go for a parallel case. 
Here again there is something odd about ovnji', and here again 
it seems to me that something may bo said in bvour of accept- 
ing aWtii' as the true original. 

The received test says ' we roamed over the island itself,' 
unless in sheer desperation we separate injirov from kut avr^v 
altogether and take the former with davfj.d^ovT€>; and the latter 
with eSivEo/iea-Sa, treating aiir^v as an unemphatic anaphoric 
pronoun. This course however has little probability in its 
favour. Dr Merry seems to combine both views, for he says 
that ' Kar qwt^u is to be taken closely with the verb, avTiJi* 
serving to contrast the island itself with the shore and the 
water.' Nitzsch offers a somewhat curious explanation of the 
phrase 'through the island itaelf,' making a sort of contrast 
which depends upon the fact that Odysseus has just given an 
account of the island. He and his men explored the island in 
its reality. Jetzt nahmen sie betrachten mit Staunen wahr, 
was Odysseus schon berichtet hat. This view takes us into 
metaphysical Teutonic depths and is certainly not Homeric, 
whatever else it may be. Loewe (1828) and Ameia-Hentze 
(1893) pass avTqv without remark, which is perhaps the sim- 
plest way of getting rid of the difficulty. 

If one or other of the above explanations should commend 
itself to the reader's judgement, there is no need to proceed 
further ; but for those, who like myself cannot either agree in 
divorcing aiiT^v from vtitrav or find any reasonable probability 
in the above somewhat forced explanations of /ear' avTrjv vfjaov, 
the suggestion I have made is worth consideration : — 

There ia an ambiguity certainly about AXki}!/, which may, it 
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is not unlikely, have led to its disappearance. It may mean 
' another island ' as well as what I take to be the sense here, 
"the rest of the island.' But this is a harmless amhigiiity 
inherent in the word and hardly need be apologised for in 
Homer, though he undoubtedly frequently agrees with Uia 
later Greeks in using the article with aXKoi in the sense of the 
Latin, caeteri, but only, apparently, in the plural number. 
Aristarchus denied this uae of the article, and refused to regard 
it as anything but a pronoun when joined with aXXoi. lutbis 
however few would now side with the great critic. For aXX« 
= 'therest'v. T 68= H 49, S 285, « 110. Granting then the 
correctness of kut dWvv vrjaov to express in epic times ' the 
rest of the island ' for the later phrase xar aXXiji- t^i* vrjaov, 
I venture to say that its superiority here over the vulgate 
auTi^v admits of no denial or qualification. Whether aWriv 
will hereafter he found in one or more MSS., time alone will 
show. At present no apparatus criticus notices the word ourijn 
at all. There can be no harm in saying that the point deserres 
the attention of t 




t 205 (oti'oi') riSvi' aK7]pdaiov, Setov ttotov ov&i Tt? aiirov 
■^eiS'Tj Sfimmv oi/B' dfitfitTroXfuv eel oiieifi, 
dW' avTO<i aKoj(6'; re (piXri TafiiTj re fit oti}. 
Tov S' ore TTLVoiev fu\i7]Bea oivov epv0p6ir, 
Iv Seira^i e/*7rX^i7as vBaTO^ ava etieoai fj-erpa 
X^^i oS/i'^ S' ^Beta aTTQ KpiJTrjpo^ oBwBei 

The lines here quoted may be passed over lightly as far as 
regards the first three in order to come at once to the very 
difficult and unsatisfactory IL 208 — 9, 

In 1. 205 we have another good instance of avrov in its 
later unemphatic sense, again displacing in all probability an 
original aXXo^, of, p 401, er 416. The fact that aKKo<i here is 
more idiomatic than logical would perhaps contribute as much 
as anything else to its downfall. For reading avro^ t in L 207 
there is some little MSS. authority (ff Ki) in addition to the 
luirements of metre. 
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'he ordinary version of 11. 208 — 9 is a& follows :— ' And oft 
as they drank that red wine honey-sweet, he would fill one cup 
and pour it into twenty measures of water' (Butcher and 
Lang). First of all the use of tou here is not exactly Homeric. 
It is hardly to be claaaed as a substantival or attributive article 
followed by a noun in apposition, nor again as the defining 
article combined with a noun in apposition and followed by a 
relative as iu E 265, v. Monro H. G. § 261. Moreover its 
position before, instead of after, the conjunction, ore, is scarcely 
t"! be defended by such instances of trajection as t 15, /* 140, 
331 &c. The addition of fiektrihea olvov ipvOpop is incompatible 
with the emphasis which trajection would cause top to carry. 
I venture to say we should proceed more easily and naturally, 
aa far as the middle of the next line at any rate, by reading : — 

Tov &', ore iripatev /icXiTiSia olvov epvQpov, 
%v heirat efnrXtjerai;. 

' But with it, when they were for drinking red wine honey- 
aweet, he filled one cup, — .' tov of course depends on e^TrXiJ- 
a-a<t, as indeed it does a line or two further on : — 

212 TOV (ftepoir ifivX'^ffa'i duKov p,eyav, 

where I am obliged to dissent from Ameis-Hentze'a statement 
that it depends on doKov, in which case there would be no need 
for e^TrXjjtra.? at all. 

With this restoration of tov for tov the passage is relieved 
of a harshness that none can be concerned to maintain or 
tolerate ; but there still remains the much vexed conclusion of 
the sentence : — 

vSaro^ dva et/coeri, fieTpa 

This is beset with diiSculties. That the proceeding here de- 
scribed reverses the usual custom in later times, of adding the 
wat«r to the wine instead of the wine to the water, I deem of 
little moment taking into consideration the special circum- 
stances of the case, the abnormal strength of the wine pro- 
portionate to the gigantic creature it was intended to intoxicate. 
Jtranuil of Philology, vol. iivr. 18 
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In fact the accepted prupurtioii of twenty to oDe is probably fai- 
less than what Homer had in view ; for it seems almost im- 
possible in face of such passages as :— 

y3 365 eIkoiti S' etrrxo nirpa fivXij^drov uK(jiirov aKTrj'i, 
H 471 SaKev 'Ij/ct'oi'iSi;? wyefiev fiWy, ■)(i\ta fierpa, 
'']' 741 dpyvpeov KpijTrjpa rervyfuvov e^ 8' apa fiejpa 
j(dvSavep, 
264 Kal TplvoS' a>ril>evTa SvmKaLfLKoa-lfierpov, 

to understand ^lerpov here as loosely eqnivalent to Bi-Tra^. 
There is no authority whatever for so regarding it, unless we 
can find warrant in the present passage. According to Hultsch 
(Meterologie p. 499) the p.erpov was equal to 12-12 litres or 
nearly 3 gallons ; but this seems excessive even for the region 
of fable. Let us pass on to the grammatical construction of 
the clause, which has its peculiar uncertainties. Some have 
taken dvd an separated by tmesis from x^tie. But this, tliough 
Homeric in appearance, is in reality meaningless. It by no 
means follows, because ave/u^e (S 41, k 235) means ' he mixed 
up,' that avej(eve could bear the same sen.'ie. We might just as 
well maintain that, because we can say in English 'to mix up,' 
we could also express the same idea with equal accuracy by ' to 
pour up.' It is fairly certain then that dvd is a preposition 
governing eiicoai p-irpa, and the meaning can hardly be other 
than ' up to,' ' to the extent of 

The nest question is, what is the object of the verb j^ew ? 
It is usual to say Betray or, as it might be expressed with more 
precision in Latin, poculum viui impletura, The objection to 
this view is, that it leaves CSaro? dva eiKoirr. fierpa without any 
suitable sense at all. The local sense of ' over ' for dvd is perhaps 
the most feasible, but is not altogether pleasing. Again 'he 
poured a cupful of wine to the extent of twenty measures of 
water' fails to convey the obviously intended meaning. Messrs 
Butcher and Lang's 'into' would unfortunately require more 
justification than is likely to be forthcoming. It would be far 
better to give up Betray as the object, and to find one in the 
whole phrase dvk eixoa-i. fiirpa vBaro';, ' about twenty measures 
of water.' We might regard this phrase grammatically as an 
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abbreviated expression for the needlessly full ftirpa vhaToi avk 
eiKoui fierpa, 'measures of water to the amount of twenty 
(measures).' However, as I do not for a moment believe that 
uBariK avd is capable of scansion in the hexameter, I would 
suggest that the original reading was not uSotos but vhrop, 
altered in later times to avoid the then objectionable v {Joum. 
Phil. XXVI. p. 145). 

Lastly there is j(ev itself to be considered. The aor. is here 
as mnch out of place as it can well be. There is no question 
but that the imperfect is urgently required by the sense. 
Supposing for a moment that some modern critic had in an 
unlucky moment suggested the aor. here as an emendation of 
some verb or other in the imperfect, already in the text, the 
suggestion would have been scouted on all sides as intolerable 
and absurd. Yet few have ventured to throw suspicion upon 
this xev, which has evidently displaced an imperfect. We 
ought certainly to restore this tense in some form or other, if it 
can be done. Fick, who apparently despairs of success, with 
his usual boldness tries to restore regularity by the excision of 
I. 209. The success of his remedy here is not conspicuous. He 
— would read :~~ 

^H rov 8' ore -rrivoiev fieXt7)Sea divav epv6p6v, 

^r ohfii) Si pTjSeia dirS Kpt)T^po^ oStoSei. 

The last line certainly is rough enough to set one's teeth on 
edge, a result not entirely due to the sauerkraut of hiatus 
licitus. Van Leeuwen and Da Costa object to Se after the 
curtailment and not without reason ; but, feeling the charm of 
Fick's reconstructed line, would retain both it and 209 with 
this alteration at the end of the last named : — 

thus leaving the aorist after all untouched. These remedies, 
if so they can he called, seem decidedly worse than the disease. 
Xeo) makes in the imperf (3 sing.) ej(eev, which curiously 
enough is also the 1 aor, (3 sing.), at any rate in later Attic. 
This eyeev could of course be scanned as an iambus, and might 
be written with contraction ^etv or, with the augment dropped. 
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yeiv. The difficulty of preserving such a form as this, even if 
it was ever accepted, would plainly be insuperable. There is 
however an alternative. Just as we have wXem and many 
similar verba occasionally appearing with the penultimate 
lengthened, ■n-'Kei<ov (participle), -rrXeieiv, dTreTrXeiov {6 501), so 
j(^ea> might very well have possessed an analogous imperf. $-)(eiov. 
This would give us here the at least tolerable form ^et' (?;^ete). 
The remainder of this line has been dealt with already under 
6 64. If I am right, the whole pasaage would stand thus : — 

QvZi TK aXXo? 
i^eiSt; Sftwwv ovB an^iiroKoiv evi otKtp, 
iiXTC avTot T ako')(6f: re tf>[\r} Tafiiij re fiC otij. 
ToO S', ore "rrivQiev fieknjBea olvov epvSpai', 
ev S^Tras e/nrXjjo-as vSwp dvd eiKotri fierpa 
^et', oSfii) 8' Spa ^Si)? diro KpTjTijpoi oSmSet 

'Nor did anyone else among the thralls and waiting-women 
in his house know thereof, only himself and dear wife and one 
housekeeper. But whenever they were for drinking honey- 
sweet red wine, he would fill one goblet with this, and pour 
water to the amount of twenty measures {sc. into the KpijT^p), 
and then from the mixing-bowl there rose a fragrance inefTably 
sweet.' 

# 

( 215 aypioii, ovre St'yas eu etSora ovte defiiiTTa'i. 

We have here a very excellent instance of that hiatus, which 
many eminent scholars hail with delight and cherish as liffUiis- 
To magnify this cult by the increase and multiplication of such 
instances ranks as a triumph of critical skill. Consequently, if 
this hiatus were the only fault or, let me say rather, peculiarity 
exhibited by the line, it would be hopeless at present to question 
its absolute and perfect integrity: but, as in other cases 
previously dealt with, there is here over and above the bucolicism 
an jrregidarity of espression, which has, I suppose, only been 
condoned hitherto out of a superstitious reverence for the 
beauty uf the hiatus. 
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The irregularity I altudo to will be at once apparent, if we 
eiiusider for a motnent a line, which correBponda very cloaely to 
this one in form : — 

6 818 v^TTiof, ovre nrowav id elSw ovr d'yopdtDv. 

The invariable usage is that eiJ eiSm takes the genitive in 
reference to general knowledge or. as is commonly stated, when 
it mcana 'skilled in,' The instances are numerous, B 718, 
A 196, 206,310, Z 438, M 350, 363, O 525, 527, e 250, B S23, 
Ell, 549, B 720. Once tbe infinitive follows, O 679 KeXTjTl^etii 
ii> «5w?, but this forms no exception to the rule, as would 
be clear from B 720:— 

if (0i had not, unlbrtunately both for the metre and the sense, 
ousted the original connective : — 

rn^wv ei) elBoret riSi iid'}(jea9ai. (Bentley) 

On the other hand, if tbe knowledge extends only to a single 
isolated fact, then and then only e5 «S(o? may properly be 
followed by an accusative. The case is naturally a rare one : 
indeed there ia but one valid example, so far as I am aware, in 
Homer, but that one is enough for our purpose : — 

N 665 OS p id ei&oi^ le^p oKorjv errl otjA? i^aive. 

It is his own individual doom that be was well aware of, when 
he went on shipboard. 

Why then does no MS. present the genitive in our passage ? 
The sense requires it: the scansion would allow its introduction. 
The answer is that the tradition has been faithful in trans- 
mitting the accusative only. The error lies not in the nouns, 
hiKa^ and di/Mo-rat, but in the participial ev elBoTU. We have 
in fact to deal with a corruption of the usual kind. A familiar 
phrase of frequent occurrence has dislodged a less familiar 
and almost forgotten form. The genuine word, the original 
■occupant, ia suggested by Befittna^. Remembering : — 



Hoccupant, la 1 

L 



A 238 o{ re BeiJ.i<na<! 

Trpo<! ^io<! elpvaraf 
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we may restore with some confidence the proper governance of 
our accusatives : — 

ovre Sixa^ elpvfiivov ovrc Oificara^. 

We have ^ 229 /3ov7<2i,^ \ elpvaao Kpovicovo^, -^ 81 Oe&v — Srfvea 
eipva-Oat, and even in association with the other noun here 
used, though the form of the phrase is diflterent : — 

n 542 ^9 Avteirjv etpvro SiKya-L re teal aOivel ^. 
Hym. Dem. 151 KptjScfiva irokfjo^ 

etpvarai ^ov\fj(n teal lOeirja-i Biterf(rtv. 

T. L. AGAR 



SOME PLAUTINE EMENDATIONS. 



Before entering on the proper subject of this article, I 
should like to expresH a conviction, with which I trust the rest 
of the article .will not appear inconsistent, that the emendation 
of our traditional text of Flautus should never be attempted in 
the absence of cogent reasons for departure from the MSS. 
Whatever may be the case with other Latin or Greek texts, 
the whole course of the recent study of Plautua has impressed 
on us the lesson that safety lies in adherence to the MSS., and 
that more permanent good ia dune by a critic who vindicates 
the traditional reading than by the most brilhant representative 
of the school of Cobet. To appreciate the truth of this, one 
haa only to look at the mass of conjectural emendations selected 
as worthy of mention in the apparatus criticus of the large 
Teubner edition by Ooetz, Loewe, and Schoell, and to note how 
not one in a hundred of them has been accepted in the two 
recent editions of Plautus, the small Teubner text and Leo's 
text. These emendations, so confidently proposed by their 
authors, have been found on more careful investigation to 
be inconsistent with the linguistic usage of Plautus, in some 
cases requiring an abnormal arrangement of words, in others an 
illegitimate metrical ictus. For it is being more and more 
clearly revealed to us that Plautus follows in his dialogue 
a prescribed order of words, from which he does not depart, 
except occasionally through metrical necessity, and that he 
allows certain current phrases to exhibit only one type of 
metrical ictus; in short, that his dialogue reflects, as faithfully 
OS the limitations of verse will allow, the actual spoken 
language and the actual sentence- accentuation of educated 
Komans of his time. For example, Plautus usea such phrases 
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i aequom uidetur, aequom censeo, vaiiat velim, kercle opium, 
credo kercle, perii kercle, facere certumst, quid ego audio ?, with 
this and with no other order of their component words. The 
phrases ei rei operam daham. voluptas mea, volo scire, to take a 
few examples out of many, bear in his lines the metrical ictm, 
ei r{ei) operdm dabam, voltiptds mea, volS scire. It is clear that 
these phrases were current in his day with the same order 
of words and with a sentence- accentuation corresponding to 
the metrical ictus which he assigns to them in his lines. The 
importance of these minute points, points which were deemed 
unworthy of notice by the robust critics of a former generation, 
is now being recognized. Emendations are indeed still made 
which take no account of them, and will probably continue to 
be made, ho long as, in the words of Thucydides, " human 
nature remains the same " ; but they do not receive the 
approbation of the leading Plautine scholars. Let me give 
an example. In the Aulularia, v. 262, our MSS. exhibit an 
apparently unmetrical Trochaic Septenarius : 

A. Hodie quin faciamus num quae causa est ? E. Imwo 
edepol optunia. 

The line has the other day been emended (the emendation is 
really as old as Bothe) by the transposition of causa and ext, 
which furnishes a line correct in metre : 

A. S6die quin faddmus num. quae est causa ? B. /niirw 
edepol optuma. 

But how can we accept this emendation, when we find the 
phrase nmn quae causa est occurring again and again in the 
lines of Plautus and invariably with this order of the words, 
never with the order num quae est causa ? If indeed our MSS. 
had exhibited the abnormal order, there would have been 
ground for consideration whether Plautus might not have 
allowed himself in this single instance to vary the current form 
of the phrase. But to force an abnormal form of a phrase into 
a line in despite of the MSS. is a proceeding that cannot be 
h countenanced for one moment. Even so great a scholar as the 
sFrof. Kihbeck has in his recent edition of the Fragments of 
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the Roman Draoiattsts introduced into more than one line 
words or arrangement of words that have no parallel in the 
diction of Plautna and Terence. Festus, for example, quotes a 
line of Livius Andronicus in illustration of the Old Latin word 
scena (cf. Irish sgian ?), or eacena (! seceiia), a priest's knife : 

Corruit quasi ictus sc^na, haui viultd seaus. 

Ribbeck, doubting the dactylic scansion of corruit in the first 
foot and the hiatus at the pause in the sentence, both of them 
licences not unknown in Early Latin Poetry, inserts the word 
siciJte before haut or hand (which he changes to hau), so as to 
produce a Trochaic Septenarius ; 

A. Cdrruit quasi ictus secena. B. Sidite ? A. Hau multo secus. 

But he has failed to observe that the Dramatists use itave, 
never sicine, in this type of question. A comparison of other 
passages of Plantua where the same or a similar phrase occurs 
is an indispensable preliminary to a satisfactory emendation of 
the traditional text. And the new readings revealed by recent 
discoveries of additional manuscript evidence are, for the moat 
part, such as would have been suggested by a comparison of 
this kind. For example, in Poen. 504 the right reading now 
appears to have been nequius (ao the Codex Turnebi), not 
iniquiius {inequius in our other minuscule MSS.) : 

Ita me di ament Ul/rdo amico nihil est quicqvAim ndqaius. 

We might have guessed the word from a comparison of 

Bacch. 651 nequius nil est quant egens coiisiU seruos. 

In Mud. 186 the opening part of the line, which is missing 

in our MSS., turns out to have been quam in nsu (uisu cod. 

Turn.): 

Ifimio kominum fortunae minus miserae memorantur, 
Quam in itsu, experiundo iis datur acerbum. 

A similar phrase in the Bacchides might have given us the 

clue (v. 63): 

quia istaee ISpida sunt memordtui: 
iladem in us^t atque ■&bi periclian fddas, aculedta sunt. 
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Auii the missing end of the line in the Rudens (v. 712), where 
the decipherment of a few letters in the Ambrosian Palimpsest 
narrowed the limits of selection, might have been satisfactorily 
supplied with the help of v. 1380 cedo quicum habeam iudicem. 
The evidence of the Codex Turnebi indicates as the true form of 
the line : 



A. Mias viihi ancillds inuito me eripis. B. Habe i 
Di senatu Cyrenensi. 



idicem 



The evidence of our MSS., when rightly sifted, appears to 
be very strong evidence indeed, which cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. The condition of the Plautus MSS., though 
only one of them is older than the end of the tenth century, is 
very satisfactory. Nor is this peculiar to MSS. of Plautus. 
The recent discoveries in Egypt are teaching us the lesson 
of respect for mediaeval MSS. The text of our MSS. of the 
9th, 10th, and 11th centuries is again and again shewn by 
Egyptian papyrus -fragments to be in the main identical with 
the text of ancient recensions, belonging to the fourth, third, 
second, or even the first century of our era. A common case in 
the history of the transmission of a Latin text is this. At 
the revival of learning under Charlemagne, some majuscule 
test (in capitals or uncials), a text, let us say, of the 4th, 
5th, or 6th century and thus belonging to the ancient world, 
would be taken down from the shelves of some famous 
Monaatery Library, e.g. Fleury, on the banks of the Loire, 
and would be copied in the new minuscule script. The copy, 
now and then the original itself, would be passed on from one 
monastery library to another for the purpose of trani^cription ; 
and in this way a number of copies would rapidly be made, 
some of which were sure to survive to our own time. In fact, 
the number of extant Latin MSS. of the 9th and lOth 
centuries points to an activity on the part of Carolingian 
transcribers that is little short of amazing. A good example of 
this typical course of transmission of a Latin text, is furnished 
by the text of Livy. In the Regina collection at the Vatican 
(Reg. 762) is a 9th century minuscule MS, of the third decade 
of Livy, which was transcribed by certain monks of Tours from 
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ie famous Paris uncial MS. of the 5th century (Bibl. Nat., 
Lat. 5730). The Vatican copy is a beautiful specimen of 
the developed calligraphy of Tours. But in general the first 
Carolingian transcripts of ancient MSS. would be in the ruder 
and less easily deciphered minuacalc of an earlier type, which 
abounded in ligatures and contractions that were discarded by 
a later generation and were often quite unfamiliar to the 
copyists in succeeding centuries. The transcription of these in 
the 10th or 11th centuries was naturally a fruitful source 
of corruption in texts ; and a koowledge of the earlier system 
of contractions and of ligatures is most important for editors of 
Latin authors. Uofortunately these older minuscule MSS. 
were generally destroyed, when a copy in the script current in 
a later century had been made. Specimens are to be found in 
a limited number of libraries, and it is rare to find more than 
one or two specimens in the same library. Since there is 
no book dealing specially with the early type of minuscule, the 
knowledge of its peculiarities can be gained only by those who 
are willing to undergo the trouble and expense of visiting the 
various libraries, such as the Library of Cologne Cathedral, 
where specimens are to be found. 

Another typical case of transmission of a Latin text is 
its preservation through the Dark Ages in some Irish monastery ; 
for from the 6th to the Sth centuries, it was Ireland that was 
the home of the learning and culture of Europe. A band 
of Irish missionaries would carry the text with them to some 
Irish monastery on the Continent, and it would ultimately 
be transcribed in Caroline minuscule. This transcription was a 
still more fruitful source of textual corruptions than the other. 
The uufamiliarity of Irish minuscule is abundantly evidenced 
by MSS. such as a 9th century St Ambrose, in Irish minuscule 
script, at Florence (Laur. Asbb. 60 c. 55), in which certain 
peculiarly Irish contractions and ligatures are interpreted by 
suprascript entries in Caroline minuscule. A sure indication of 
an Irish archetype is the substitution of words like hoc or enim 
for aut&m, a confusion produced by the tachygraphical symbol 
used for autem in Irish script. A knowledge of the pecuUarities 
of early Irish minuscule is as important for the editor of Latin 
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texts as an acquaintance with the trausitioa-acript between 
Merovingian and developed Caroline. It ia much to be 
regretted that there is no handbook on the subject, and that 
Irish minuscule has received so scant attention even from our 
own writers on Latin palaeography. There is no lack of 
material in the libraries of Trinity College, Dublin, the British 
Muaeum, and the Bodleian. 

Our oldest MS, of Plautua, a MS. that is unfortunately only 
fragmentary and in many parts illegible, belonged, in all 
probability, to the Irish Monastery of Bobbio in N. Italy. 
The Ambrosian Palimpsest of Plautua may be added to the 
list of palimpsest codices that come from that famous library. 
It is a MS. of the 4th (aome say the 3rd) century, written in 
capitals (with the K-form of H), and containing 19 lines in 
each page. Becoming palimpsest in the 8th century it played 
DO part in the transmission of the text of Plautus in the 
Middle Ages. All our other MSS. of Plautus are minuscule, 
the oldest and beat, the Codex Vetus, belonging to the end of 
the 10th century. The history of their text is like that of the 
Vatican Livy. An ancient MS., written in capitals (with tLe 
K-form of H) and containing 19 to 21 lines in each page, waa 
in some French library found in a somewhat tattered condition, 
with portions lost here and there, and was transcribed into 
early minuscule, let us eay, in the 8th or 9th centuries. After 
its transcription on French soil, another transcript was made ia 
Germany ; and since the original was evidently in a more tattered 
condition at the time of the second transcription, we may hazard 
a guess that it had been itself transmitted to some German 
monastery to be copied and had sutfered in the journey. Thia 
German transcript was in two volumes, one containing the first 
eight plays, the other the last twelve. The second part of the 
Codex Vetus ia apparently a direct copy of the second volume. 
The direct copy of the first volume, with the first eight plays, 
has been lost; but the valuable corrections in these plays in 
the Codex Vetus look as though they had been taken from thia 
source ; so that we may consider the whole corrected text of the 
Codex Vetud to be a very fair reproduction of the lost minuscule 
original, Until recently a certain suspicion of the evidence 
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r minuscule MSS. of Plautus was legitimate; for, after alt, 
their united testimony could furnish us only with the text of 
this minuscule original of the 8th or 9th century, a somewhat 
late authority for the text of an author who lived some ten or 
eleven centuries earlier. But the discovery in the Bodleian 
Lihrary of a collation of the Codex Tuniebi, a codex copied 
from the earlier French transcription of the ancient archetype, 
shews us that we shall not often err if we regard the text of 
the Codex Vetus as suhstantially the same as the text of this 
ancient archetype. This archetype was apparently of much 
the same antiquity as the Amhrosian Palimpsest, and had, 
like it, the Cantica arranged according to the Alexandrian 
Colometry, with long lines beginning at the extreme left hand 
margin (ec eicdea-ei) and shorter lines beginning nearer the 
centre of the page (eV eiuQkaet). We have thus practically two 
MSS. of Plautus that belong to the ancient world, one actually 
extant in fragmentary form, often illegible, the other preserved 
only in minuscule copies. Where the evidence of both of 
these ancient texts is available, that is to say in the passages 
preserved in the Amhrosian Palimpsest, the consensus of the 
pair gives us the text current in the Early Empire, a text 
which we can hardly hope or indeed wish to improve; their 
variance, if not due to a mere scribe's error, exhibits to us the 
divergence of two rival ancient recensions. The passages 
quoted by ancient Grammarians, such as Nonius Marcellus, 
Charisius, Priscian, often give us glimpses of another recension 
or other recensions. Who will deny that our evidence for the 
text of Plautus is too strong to be put aside without good 
cause ? Even in the minor matter of orthography it is 
dangerous to depart from the MSS. This has been striking- 
ly shewn by the recent investigation by a foreign student, 
Dr Brock, into the spelling of Superlatives in Plautus. The 
three editors of the large Teubner text printed invariably the 
Superlative ending as -umus, whether the MSS. exhibited 
-umus or -imus. In their edition we find invariably optumiis, 
invariably minuntus, and so on. Few will be inclined to blame 
them for this. The older form of the termination of optimus, 
mua we know to be -umus; and the change of the old- 
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fashioued -wmus tu tlm miire furuiliiiL' -inias is a uatmal change 
for a scribe to make, whether in the ancient or the mediaeval 
period Still the notahle comensus of the Ambrosian and the 
miniiacule MSS. in the spelling, now -umus, e.g. optumtis, now 
-imus, e.g. minimus, could nut fail to make a thoughtful student 
a little doubtful of the wisdom of the three editors in thia 
particular. And now Dr Brock has shewn that the evidence of 
the ancient inscriptions is remarkably in accord with our MSS. 
in exhibiting the spelling -nmiis in some Superlatives, such as 
optumns, where the o of the neighbouriBg syllable exercised 
the same preserving influence as the e of the first syllable of 
elego, neglego, delego (contrast diligo), but -imvs in a Superla- 
tive like minimus, where the change to i was early efifected 
under the influence of the * of the first syllable. To give the 
same spelling to minimus as to optumiis is like forcing upon 
incipio the u of occupo. The orthography which an editor of 
Plautus aims at restoring is that of the earliest edition of a 
play or of the collected plays, the orthography, we may surmise, 
of the latter part of the second century B.C. A form like 
minumus turns out to be quite alien to the orthography of that ' 
period, and possibly of earlier periods too. The result then 
of the requirement of a consistent spelling of Superlatives 
throughout the plays has been to foist on the text a form, 
the very existence of which in correct Latin of any period is 
somewhat doubtful. Whether the exigencies of the schoolboy's 
mind require an even greater consistency in the spelling of his 
Latin texts than he is accustomed to in his English texts, with 
their varieties like gaol and jail, judgement and judgment, by- 
law and hye-law, is a question for each editor of a school-edition 
to settle for himself. But the editor who writes for scholani 
cannot shut his eyes to the fact that the uniformity of epelling 
which the invention of printing has brought into modern 
langui^es was unknown to ancient authors; and that when he 
follows the best orthography of his MSS., he is at least using 
spellings which had an actual place in the text at some period 
or other of its transmission ; whereas if he lays down arbitrary 
rules of his own, such as that the Superlative in the earliest 
recension of Plautus was always spelt with -tmius, nol 
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he runs the risk of introducing into hia text forms that " would 
make Quintiliaii stare and gasp." 

When we pass in review those portions of the plays in 
which the evidence of the Ambrosiau Palimpsest or of the 
Codex Tifrnebi enables us to determine with certainty the 
amount and nature of the corruption of our extaut minuscule 
MSS., we become aware of the great length that what may be 
called scientific or palaeographical emendation, emendation 
based on a knowledge of the practice of mediaeval scribes, 
will carry us in a restoration of the true text. The simplicity 
of the history of transmission of our minuscule text of Plautua, 
a text directly transcribed from capital suript into minuscule 
script of an apparently not too rude and early type, and the 
proximity of the Codex Vetus and the Codea; Twnebi to the 
earliest transcriptions, narrow very considerably the field of 
possibilities. We cannot explain a corruption by the hypo- 
thesis of an original in uncial or half-uncial, or Irish, or Lombard, 
or Visigothic script. That favourite resort of hard-pressed 
editors, the early Roman cursive, we find no room for. All the 
corruptions which we can actually detect in the text of our 
extant minuscule MS8., corruptions absent from the ancient 
archetype of these MSS., we see to be easily explained by 
certain habits of mediaeval scribes, which are familiar to any 
one who has spent much time over early Caroline minuscule 
MSS., with the addition of a number that are peculiar to MSS. 
of ancient authors like Plautus, We may then with reason 
infer that the corruptions which have bitill to be detected in 
other portions of the plays will be found to have been produced 
in the same way. It is thus a necessity for an editor of 
Plautus, in view of the advanced stage which has been reached 
in our knowledge of the MSS., and of the history of the 
transmission of the text, to state, where it seems to be called 
for, a palaeographical justification of his departure from the 
reading of the MSS. 

Absolute certainty, for instance, is attached to an emenda- 
tion, like Leo's optume est for optimmm est of the MSS. in 
Capt. 10: 

im hoc tenetis? optume est. 
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' do you understaad this now f Very good,' when it is shewn 
not merely that Plautua uses the phrase optumum est only in 
the sense of 'it is the best course or alternative,' e.g. Capt. 557 
concedi optumum est, 'it is best to retire,' while opttime est is 
the Superlative of bene est, the sense required by this passage, 
but also that the scribes of MSS. of Plautus have again and 
again snbstitnted optuminii est, minimum est, and the like, for 
optume est, minivie est {Stick. 120, 537, Bacch. 502), the cause 
of their error being their inability to appreciate rightly the 
ancient form of the phrase, optumest. They were apt to expand 
this wrongly as optumum est, instead of optume est. 

It is astonishing how much light may be thrown on the 
nature of a corruption of the text by a consideration of the 
nature of early Caroliugian MSS. In the Truculentua, for 
example, v. 103 ends iu the Codex Vetus with the words ceten 
cleptae preceded by the symbol SS, which is ordinarily the 
contraction for supra soriptum, supra scripti, etc., and is ao 
interpreted by Leo in his note. Anyone who has noticed the 
common form of brackets used by early Caroliugian scribes for 
marking off from the rest of a line the ' overflow ' words which 
are inserted in the blank space at the end of it, words for 
which no room could be found at the end of their own 
line, will suspect that SS has come from a double bracket 
of this kind, and that the words ceteri cleptae were in the 
ancient archetype written in another line. 

In Cure. 603 the 'vox nihili' of the MSS. uois has been 
emended in various ways : 



A. Mater ei utendum dederat. B. Pater -j-mi 



I flit, 



If we remember that in early minuscule vera is written uo, we 
can ascribe the corruption to the simple fact that the scribe 
of some original drew the contraction stroke above u, the 
symbol of er, with a dry pen and so left uo written instead of 
wero. This simple change gives an excellent line ; 
A. Mdter ei utdndum, dedeiut. B, Pdter nero is rusiim t3n, 

with that Plautine mannerism of attaching is to the subject of 
the sentence, as in Cos. 767 (cf. 55) : 
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Vilicus is autem cum corona, candide 
Vestitus, lautus exomatusque ambulai. 
A spelling prevalent at the end of the second century B.C., 
' the period to which we are accustomed to refer the earliest 
editions of the plays, was qmn for cum or quom. This spelliDg 
I has in many lines been faithfully preserved in the Ambrosiao 
Palimpsest and in the minuscule MSS. too, though there was 
always a liability of its being changed to quin by a copyist, 
just as it has been, for no apparent reason, deliberately changed 
to quom by modern editors. In Pers. 442 the Godex Tum^i 
alone appears to have retained the original spelling, while both 
the Ambrosian Palimpsest and the immediate original of our 
extant minuscule MSS. have made independently the same 
mistake of writing ipiin : 

Mirum "fquin dtiua tam a foro argentarii 
Abewnt, quam in cursu rotula circumuortitur. 
Editors have changed mirum quin, which does not suit the 
sense of the passage, into mirum ni, while others, recognizing 
that this was too violent a departure from the reading attested 
by both the PaHmpsest and our minuscule MSS., have retained 
mirum quin, but suppose a line or several lines to have been 
lost. But mirum qum of the Codex Tumebi gives exactly the 
sense required, 'Strange I for bankers nowadays leave the forum 
as swiftly as a wheel makes a revolution.' For the phrase cf. 
Lncr. vi. 130: 

Nee mirum, cum plena animae uensicula parua 
Saepe ita dot magnum, aonitum disploso, repente, 
and for examples of the substitution of quin for qum in our 
MSS., Men. 227, 298, 1054, etc., etc. 

In the OapHvi our minuscule MSS. agree in exhibiting an 
extraordinary speiliog chautum in v. 253, where Philocrates is 
addressing Hegio : 

£'depol tibi ne in quahtione easimus cautum intMego, 
Ita uinclis custddiisque circummoeniti siimus. 
But the 'corrector' of the Codex Vetus, who, as we have seen, 
appears to have taken his corrections from the minuscule 

H^ Jmraal of Philology, vor,. xni-i. 19 
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Archetype from which the immediate original of our MSS, of 
the first eight plays was copied, writes the word in its ordinary 
form cautuvi, though he strangely assigns both it and the 
following word to Hegio. We get, I think, an explanation of 
this curious fact, when we consider that words written in MSS. 
in Bome other place than that which they should properly 
occupy, often have the symbol h written above them, a symbol 
frequently answered by another h at their proper place in the 
text. In the Archetype we may suppose the words caidum 
intellego to have been written in the margin or some other 
available space with this k- symbol written above cautum. 
The scribe of the immediate original of our MSS. read the 
A aa a letter that had been wrongly omitted and copied 
chanttnii; the 'corrector' took it forthe'notapersonae'of Hegio. 

The syllable con- was in minuscule often expressed by c 
with a horizontal line above, while the Conjunction at might 
be indicated by the vowel u with a similar suprascript line. If 
these two contractions stood side by side in the immediate 
original of our MSS, in Ampk. 546, 

Ni'tnc te, now, quae m4 mansisti, mitto ut cnncedds die, 
we can understand how it is that the Codex Vetus and the 
inferior MSS. have ut cedas, while the Codex Urainianus, which 
has io the early plays been copied directly from the same 
original as the Codex Vetus {Harvard Studies xi. 1898), has nee 
cedas. Leo, who does not recognize this relationship of the 
Codex Ursiniamts to the Codex Vetus, prints uti cedas. But 
concedo, not cerfo, is the Plautine verb to express the sense 
required here ; cf v. 276 neque ■nox quoquam concedit die. 

We have seen how the archaic spelling qiim proved a 
stumbling-block to scribes. It is possible that in Ampft. 1108 
another archaism, this time of grammar, rather than of spelling, 
has been obliterated in our MSS. In the pass^e in which the 
strangling of the serpents by the infant Hercules is deaoibed, 
two lines are printed by Leo in accordance with our MSS. as 
follows ; 

DeHolant anffties itibati dmrsum in impIuwMMH dmo 
Maami: coniinuo eetoUuiU atnbo capita. 
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But Nonhia (191 M.) expressly attests the feminine gender t 
anffiies in this passage and quotes the first line with iubatat 
though with duo (not daae, which is an arbitrary correction i 
one group of MSS. of Nonius). Can it have been that Ptautus I 
used duo as Fern,, as in Homer the same dual ending -u is used J 
for Masc. and Fem. alike, SiSw (cf Att, o/ai^q) Masc., Fern.)? J 
If he did, we can understand how the contiguity of duo, amio I 
(cf. V. 1119 amho) would effect in our MSS. of Plautus thoj 
change in the gender of the Adjectives iubatae, maximae, 

The fashion in Repuhlican Latin of writing est as part of 
the preceding word we have already noted in the case of 
optuvwst as a source of corruption in our MSS. When the 
preceding word ended in -um we find hoth the spelling -umst 
and the spelling -iist, the latter perhaps corresponding to the 
pronunciation (cf vtosteltiim for monstellwm, tostrinu for tonstrina, 
praeniostro, comvwstro for praemonstro, comnuinstro). Thus -um 
est and -us e.it when written in the old style were liable to 
confusion. Besides the -st puzzled scribes, who often change 
it to sit. The spelling aequiust (aequiost ?) for aequiua est seems 
to have been the cause of the divergent readings in v. .515 of 
the Miles Glonosas, a play in which the evidence of the 
twin MSS., G and D, is of more worth t.han the evidence 
of B: 

Ita S'&m coactus, P4riplectomene, ut nisciam 

Vtrdm me expostuldre prius tecum a&juiust; 

Nisi <si> istaec non est ka^c neqae <haec> istdst, mi/ii 

Me exp&rigare tibi uidetur adquius. 

Here CD have aequumst, £' aequo sit, B' ueqmm sit. This 
implies that -et, not sit, was in the original, which may possibly 
have had the archaic form of the Neut. in -os. The Indicative 
after nescio utrum seems justified by the instances quoted by 
Becker in Studemund's Studien i. pp. 217 sq. 

Since et and em were both expressed by e with a horizontal 
stroke above, the confusion of the two syllables in our MSS. is 
very frequent. I think it is this confusion which is the only 
fault in Amph. 549, where the change of the disparet of the 
MSS. to disparem gives satisfactory sense : 

19—2 
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Atque quanta, ndx, /uistt l6ngior hoc prdantma, 

Tdnto breuior dies ut fiat /ddam, ut aeqiie disparem, 

St dies e ndcte accedat, 
Jupiter 18 announcing his intention of remedying the disturbance 
in the calendar caused by the extra-long night which he had 
ordered. He says he will compensate for it by an extra-ahort 
day, which will seem a mere adjunct of the long night which 
preceded it (dies e node, instead of the usual nox e die). Dis- 
parem I take to be Subj. of ilisparo, -are, to make unequal, 
like paro, -are, to make equal, Cure. 506. By ut aeque disparem 
he means that he will make the day as much shorter than the 
ordinary day as the previous night had been longer than the 
ordinary night. Accedat has not here the sense of 'to be 
added.' It is a common expression for the coming of day or of 
any season, e.g. Apul. Met. ii. 11 meridies accesserat. 

The punctuation in mediaeval MSS. has generally no 
traditional authority. For all that, the punctuation of the 
' corrector ' of the Codex Vettts in Amph. 523 is, I believe, right 
(Jupiter to Ale men a) : 

Cldnculum ahii: d legions 6peram kanc subrupvi tibi. 
The pause after abii justilies the hiatus and obviates the 
necessity of supposing a word to have dropped out. The 
ordinary punctuation marks the pause after legione. But 
operam kanc suhrupui tibi cannot mean ' I stole this service for 
you.' It must mean ' I stole this service from you,' as in Cos, 
892 Cupia illam operam seni surripere. Besides the Dative, 
the Abl. with ab may express ' from so and so,' e.g. Jfen. 393 
paUavi...quam ab uxore tna svrrupuisti (cf 394 paUam...quam 
uxori meae surrapui). It is the precedence of a legione, ' from 
the legion,' which alone can enable the Dative tibi here to 
express ' for you ' and not ' from you.' 

The habit of mediaeval scribes of not erasing or expunging 
a miswritten word or syllable, but of leaving it uncorrected, is 
well known. It may have produced the erroneous form of Merrc. 
17 (=4) in the original of our MSS. : 

\^per\mea per conatus {leg. praeconatua) mvi uor sumque 
(oTBusque Leo) iiide eAlico, 
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unleBS the cause of error was rather a margiual correction 
of per to prae, which was pushed from the margin into the 
beginning of the line in the wrong form per. 

A line of the Miles (v. 54), in which the braggart soldier 
is boasting of his performances in a battle, wan long a puzzle 
to editors. The minuscule MSS. oflTered : 

At peditaa telu quia, erani si uiuerent. 
Alt kinds of emendations were tried, such as Satietas belli 
quia erat and Satiatus belli quia eram by Ritschi, At pedi- 
tatua reliquiae erant by Caraerarius, all of them belonging to 
what we may call the ' heroic ' order of emendations, and dis- 
daining an appeal to palaeography. Studemund linally man- 
aged to decipher the line in the Ambrosian Palimpsest and 
found it to be : 

At peditastelli quia erojit, aiui uiuerent, 
' they were tag-rag and bobtail soldiery, so I let them live,' 
All that the restoration of the line had required was the ap- 
plication of two of the simplest rules of Latin palaeography, 
viz. that u is often substituted for li or H in minuscule script 
(hence telu for tellt), and that a repeated word or syllable is 
often reduced by Haplography (hence si uiuerent for siui 
uiuerent). Haplography is one of the commonest of scribal 
errors, and it woiild not be rash to say that in three out of 
every ten cases where a word or syllahle is repeated in a line 
of Plautus, one MS. at least will write it singly, It seems 
tu me that this may be the error in Asin, 826 : 

Potare, illtMH ewpilare f iam emone. 
Eh The only change required is iam iam ne morie : 
^^ A. Potdre, illwm expildre. B. Iam iam, ni vione, 

with the aame use of iam iam as in Mil 1083 iaiii, iam, sat 
umaho est. 

Similarly in Mil. 919, where the MSS. offer; 

Atsunt eabri architeotiqtie ate ainea ut imperiti, 
and where the obvious changes of eabri to fabri and of ate 
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amea ut to ad earn band have aliead^ been made by editors, 
the iDsertion of a second adsurii will restore the metre ; 

Ads^t fabri, architictique adsunt dd earn hand imperiU, 

the earn referring to carina in the previous line : 

Nunc haec carina satis probe fwndata, bene statutast. 

I take the construction to be adsunt ad earn like Amph. 
504 imperator non adest ad exercitum, Aul. 439 ad focwm, ^ 



A consideration of the normal usage of Plautus will force 
us to depart from the reading of the MSS. and follow Angelius' 
correction in Amph, 240. The MSS. have : 

Animam (v.l. -um) omittunt prius quam loco demigrent. 

Plautus uses omitto in the sense of ' dropping,' ' desisting 
from ' an action, e.g. omitte ' drop that ! ', omitte me ' let go ! '. 
The verb required here is amitto in its early sense of 'to 
send away,' 'give up.' Cf. Asin. 611 uitaan amiUere, 'to Itill 
oneself.' The change suits the alliterative character of the 
passage; and the variety of reading in the MSS. suggests 
that the two neighbouring syllables -am had caused difficulty 
to the scribe of some archetype. 

On the other hand we may retain the reading of the MSS. 
in Aul. 197 : 

Ubi manv/m. inicit benigne, ibi onerat aliqua/m. zamiam 

(aliqua zamia edi^ 

For, although oiiero takes the Abl. of the thing in Flautua, 
it has this Abl. only when accompanied by an Ace. of the 
person. There is no reason why in this line, where there is 
no mention of the person, we should not have the construc- 
tion that we find in other writers, e.g. vina cadis onerare Virg., 
oneravi vinum, lardum Petron. 

In Avl. 670 : 

A Potdre ego hodie, Euclio, tee&m nolo. 

B. Non potem ego quidem hercle. A. At ego iusei 
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Saytfert declines the obvioua (.■orrucliou of potem to potitem, 
and prefers to re-write the line: Non quod potent ego qaidem 
kercle habeo. At, etc. But the difference between a Fre- 
quentative and a Simple Verb is often hardly perceptible in 
PlautUB. Poto and potito occur in proximity in Asin. 771 
Tecum una potet, aeque pooh- potltet. Euclio's remark ia to 
the same effect as his next remark {v. 572); 

Nolo hercte, nam mild Inhere decretum est aquam. 

Oportet, true to its character as an Auxiliary Verb, usually 
follows its Infinitive in Plautua, unless there ia a specially 
emphatic word to whjch, as an enclitic, it is attached, e.g. 
Bacch. 737 Celerem oportet esse amatoris manum, or unless 
oportet itself is emphatic, e.g. Stick. 112 Scio ut oportet esse: 
si aint — ita ut ego aeqaovi censeo. We need have no hesita- 
tion in supposing a transposition in our minuscule MSS. in 
Rud. 736, where the Ambrosian Palimpsest has esse oportet, 
while tbey offer the unmetrical oportet esse: 

A. N'&mgm minus kasce isse oportet liberasi B. Quid, liheras! 

and we may suppose the same error in their reading of Rud. 
714: 

Si tuaa ease opdrtet, nine eas oportet esse {leg. ease oportet) 
Uberas, 

although the testimony of the Ambrosian is here lacking. 
But we must hesitate to accept the change of esse oportet of 
the MSS. to oportet esse of editors in 

Am^ 316 Alia foriiia f esm oportet quern tu pugno Ugeria 

(cf. 318 ^xossatuvi os 4sse oportet qu4m tu pugno ligeria). 

In Cure. 26, where oportet is emphatic, we may find a little 
more reason for the change, but we cannot avoid a feeling of 
suspicion : 

A. Num tv, pudicae cuipiam insidids locos, 

Aitt qudm pudicam f esse oportet 1 B. N4mini, 
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Altliuugh Flautua uses the trisyllabic pronUDciation (pru- 
bably not the spelling) surpui for sarrwpm, three times at the 
end of the line in one particular play, the Gaptivi (w. 8, 760, 
1011), there is no evidence that he used the contracted Participle 
aiirptus. In Pers. 150 and Poen. 902 Skutsch has taught us 
to scan und\ ind' for unde, inde. In Poen. 1058 few will 
defend a disyllabic scansion of the Participle. Sonnenachein's 
note on Rud. 1105 should be corrected. 

The conditions under which Hiatus was allowed by Plautua 
have not yet been determined. But some light ia being thrown 
on the pronunciation of his time in this respect by the obser- 
vation that phrases like flagitium hominis, a common terra of 
abuse, are regularly scanned in hia linea with Hiatus, flagitiuvt 
kdminis. Virgil's qui amaTit, an Anapaest, in Eel. viii. 108: 

Credimus? An qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? 

probably reflects the current pronunciation of the phrase ; for 
in Plautus the Relative normally stands in Hiatus before amw 
in this and similar phrases, e.g. Trin. 241 Nam qui amat, CviL 
280 Nam qui amant. Cist. 97 quern ames^ etc. etc. The per- 
sistency with which the Relative remains in Hiatus before the 
subordinate verb habeo in Plautus (e.g. Cure. 548 qui habeitt. 
Mil. 1245 qadm habes, etc.) makes one suspect that in Asin. 
885, where the MSS. offer 

S'&bripiam in delidis pallam qii(am) hdbet, atque ad te diferam, 

the Old Latin Asyndeton has been removed by the insertion 
of atque, as haa been done in other lines, such as Capt 658 : 

A. Ite istinc, [atque] eoferte lora. B. Num. lignatum 
mittimur ? 

Bacch 1115: Id, perit ckm. tuo : [atcjue] umbo aique amicds 

kabent (Cretic). 
Cure. 280 : Ddte uiam mihi, n6ti [atque] ignoti, d'&m ego hie 

officium mmvi Fdcio. 

' {Similarly, when the Itelative ia {Ilacchiau), CUt. S5 quein eyo amareiH, 
followed bj the enalitic ego. C'uic. i)2G qudm ego amu. 

Amph. 640 ab^at queia eyo anui 
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Cist. 205 : Qui omnes homijtes aupero, [atque] Antideu cracid- 
bilitatibus dnimi, 

Aul. 784 : Repudium rebUs paratis, [atque] Acomatis ri'dpHis? 

Cure. 351 : ' Quid si abeamus, [ac] dicumbamusV inquit. Con- 
silium placet. 

The normal scansion of quam habet will be restored, if we 
delete atque and read : qudm habet, ad te dd/eram. 

(In Poen. 1049 qu(am) habeo, Rud. 106 qu{am) habui, are 
conjecturul readings, not the readings of the MSS.) In Triit. 
792 the MSS. offer an overloaded Iambic Senarius : 

Ilium quem habuit perdidit, alium post fecit nouom. 

Any emendation muat pay regard to Plautus' normal 
scansion of quem before habeo. The most likely seems to me 
the deletion of aliwm post as a gloss : 

Ilium quem habuit perdidit: fecit nouom. 

Parallels to this insertion of explanatory words are too 
numerous to give in detail. We may select as specimens. 
Pseud. 534 noii uimm [quidetn] diem [modo], Pseud. 483 A. 
M&im amare? B. Nat yap [mea est]. A, Liberare quam 
uelit I 

That eccuvi shared the licence of Interjections in respect of 
Hiatus is suggested by lines like 

Men. JiQI Atque ddepol eccum dptume reudrtitur (AP). 
Most. 686 Euge 6ptume eccum aidiwm domiivws foraa. 

(SijimJ progreditur i/ntus (AP). 
Cos. 536 Sed 4ccum egredit'&r senati c6liniten praesidi'&m 
popli (AP) 

(cC Aul. 781, Capt. 169, True. 320, Most 560, Cure. 278, Men. 
286, Pers. 392). The reading of the MSS. in these lines should 
not, I think, be altered (cf Stick 261). 

Another moot point is the metrical nature of lines or 
passages in the Gantica of Plautus. The statement of Marius 
Victorinus (vi. 78, 20 K.), that Plautus tooli as his models the 
choric metres of Aristophanes and the writers of the Old Greelt 
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Uomedy, is now denied by Prof. Leo, who, arguing witli great 
show of truth that the Erotic Papyrus- Fragment, recently pub- 
lished by Mr Orenfell, is a monody from the Alexandrian stage, 
prefers to i^egard these Alexandrian dramatic monodies a8 
Plautua' models. Since however these in their turn must have 
been a development of the choric metres of £uripidea and 
Aristophanes, we are justified in looking to the extant 
choruses of those earlier Dramatists for types which may have 
become popular on the Alexandrian stage and have passed 
ultimately to Rome. In the Lymiraia of Aristophanes (vv. 
299-301 and elsewhere) ; 

KtJiTTtj' 76 A>}/ij'[oi' TO -rvp TouTo iraoT} ii.i)-)(av^. 
Ou yap av TToff fiJS' oha.% e^pVKe rdf Xrj/j.ai efiou, 

I would find a type of the opening lines of the Persa : 

Qui amdns egens ingHasus 4st princes in Amoris uias 
Sii/peraLiit aerumnia is suU aeruinnas ffdrculi. 

The word is has been lost by Haplography after -is of aeriLmnis 
both in the Ambrosian Palimpsest and in the original of our 
extant MSS. But it is preserved in the quotation of this 
passage by the Scholiast on Virgil Eel. s. G9. 

In the ancient Archetype of our minuscule MSS. the Cantica 
were, aa we have seen, written ev eicBea-et and ev eKBkaei, 
as they appear in the Ambrosian Palimpsest. When there was 
a hole near the margin of a page in this Archetype more would 
be lost from a long lioe than from a short line, and so 00. It 
seems to me that, in their attempts to reconstruct the defective 
Cantica in the Casina and other plays, editors have often ig- 
nored the obvious necessity of picturing to themselves how the 
gaps in the pages would affect the beginning of a line on 
one side of the leaf and the end of a line on the other side 
of the leaf. Thus in Cos. 86-i sqq., the gap (quae res) at 
the end of v. 844 (a line eV elaffeirei) mea uxorcula <quae rea> 
must correspond to a large gap at the beginning (not the end) 
of the presumably longer line, v. 864 ; the gap {tace sis) at 
the end of v. 846, a line of the same nature as v. 844, must 
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correspond to another large gap at the beginning of v. 866, so 
that the passage should apparently be printed : 

Sendm, quo senix nequi&r nullua uiuit, 
* ♦ ♦ ♦ <^i^'> ilium quidim 

(?) Ndquiorem esse drbitrare qui praebet illi locum, 
« « « « <te> wiinc praesidSm, 



W. M. LINDSAY. 
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THE HEBREW WORDS IJK, PN AND T«. 



\)tt occurs more than 70 times in the 0. T. — the exact 
number cannot be stated, as some of the passages in which 
the word seems to occur are uncertain — and it may appear 
strange that any doubt should exist as to the precise meaning 
of so common an expression. Yet such is the case. The 
prevailing opinion (expressed by Gesenius in his Thesaurus, and 
adopted in the last edition of the Handviorterhuch, 1895) is 
that pH properly signifies " vanity," " deceit," and hence " sin." 
But of this there is no real evidence, for the etymological 
speculation that pN is connected with |'N " none " requires 
first to be proved before we build upon it. In the 0. T. itseli' 
there is no passage in which pit necessarily signifies " vanity" 
or " deceit." Once indeed (Ps. xxxvi. 4) we read VS HIT 
nO"l&1 pN, but this is not conclusive. The facts as to its 
usage are briefly these. So far as I am aware, pt4 is a word 
peculiar to Biblical Hebrew — neither in Arabic nor Aramaic 
is there anything which can, with any plausibility, be regarded 
as its etymological equivalent. Even in the O. T. pN is 
almost entirely confined to the poetical style. Thus in the 
Pentateuch it occurs once only — in a prophecy OB'S) put 
into the mouth of Balaam (Nu. xxiii. 21). It occurs once in 
Amos (Am. v. 5), several times in the undoubtedly genuine 
parts of Isaiah, and occasionally in the later Prophets; but it 
is found most often in the Psalms, Proverbs and Job. In the 
historical books properly so called it never appears— if we 
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except one doubtful passage (I Sam. xv. 23). Thus we are 
Justified in concluding that at the time when Hebrew literature 
flourished |1X was seidom, if ever, used in ordinary speech. 
It is also remarkable that pK only once has the article 
(Pb, cxxv. 5) and rarely takes suffixes {"^^SH Jer. iv. 14f, 
D3iN Ps. xciv. 23). The plural form D'SIN Prov. xi. V ia 
very suspicious. As to the meaning of J)H^ we cannot with 
certainty say more than that it signifies "harm," "mischief," 
in the moat general sense. In 8 passages it is used in 
parallelism with '^'DJ? -n-ovov, namely Nu. xxiii. 21, Is. x. 1, 
Jix. 4, Hab. i. 3, Pa. vii. 15, Job iv. 8, v. 6, xv. 35. But 
the word is commonest in the well-known phrase IIN ^7^2, 
which occurs 20 times, and always means " workers of harm," 
The most difficult cases are those in which px appears in 
connection with heathen worship. Hii J^*3, Hos. iv. 15, v. 8, 
X, 5, ia generally regarded as a scribe's perversion of the 
name of S« n'3, based upon Am. v. .5 \)ilfp nTt* '7M n'3. 
In fact whenever ptj is introduced in passages dealing with 
this subject, there is reason to suspect the text — cf. Hos. x. 8, 
Yet these are the passages on which Hebraists have based the 
tbeoty that |Vt means " deceit." 

We now come to the question, which has often been 
discussed, whether px has any real connection with pN (Hos. 
xii. 9) or Q'^^M (Is. xl. 26, 28, perhaps Ps. Ixxviii. 51) 
"strength," cf. 'JIN H'^'X"! Gen. xli.x. 3— i3X n'E'X'l Deut. 
xxi. 17— and DaiN-SsS ri*B*X"l Ps. cv. 3fi, Whether 'a'lX-fa 
in Gen. xxxv, 18 has anything to do with this, I du not 
venture to decide, on account of the notorious difficulty of 
drawing etymological conclusions from proper names. But at 
all events the meaning of pX seems quite certain. Those who 
explain pX as "deceit" naturally have great difficulty io 
meeting it with pX "strength." Thus Hoffmann (Z. /. rf. 
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ixlit. Wisseiisch, iii, 104) compares Engl, craft and Germ. 
Krafl. But the analogy is misleading, since " eraft " does not 
properly mean " deceit," but rather " ability," " skill," aa in 
"craftsman" and "handicraft." In order to maintain Hoff- 
mann's theory we should have to assume that in prehistoric 
times pN signified "skill" and afterwards lost that meaning 
entirely. That this is a very precarious hypothesis hardly 
requires to be said. If pX and Y\ti are really the same 
word — which is grammatically quite possible — it seems natural 
to suppose that the meaning was first "strength," then in 
particular "power to harm," finally "harm" itself, For this 
change of signification there is an exact parallel in the Arabic 

^jf^, which properly means " strength," as in the verse of the 
Hudhalite poet Abii Sakhr, describing a warrior, v^jLA I ^\£i 
Lilfj L[ii(Hamasa 161 antep.). Thence is derived the meaning 
"harm," as in the common expression ^\~i '^. In Hebrew 
and Aramaic the root B*N3 invariably has the sense of being 
harmful or offensive. 

There is another obscure Hebrew word which admits of 
a similar explanation, namely TSt commonly rendered 
"calamity." TN, like |1S(, is used almost exclusively in 
poetry. Since there is no known Hebrew root with which 
we can connect it, it may be suggested that TN is akin to 

the Arabic >l iraperf. J^ " to be strong," whence are derived 
j^y "strong" and t*^* (or J>:>^) "calamity" — see the Lisan- 
al-'Arah s.v. and Arnold's edition of the Mu'ailakat p. 6* 
(Tarafa, verse 90), p. 175 (al-'tfarith, verse 26). 

A. A. BE VAN. 
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: DNDB inu aipNi 

Thwt it ia impossible to extract an appropriate sense from 
3i[5N1 ill this verse has been acknowledged by most recent 
interpreters. Some have proposed to substitute Spll or 
2pTl " it mouldered away," but the idea of mouldering away 
suddenly is not particularly felicitous. Budde, in his Commen- 
tary on Job (1896), suggests *Tp3^1 "was found empty," 
according to 1 Sam. xx. 18, 2.5, 27 ; this emendation at first 
appears very plausible, but it presents one serious difficulty, 
namely that the same chapter contains the phrase fllJ nipM 
(verse 24), where the meaning "to find empty" is obviously 
unsuitable. That so unusual a combination of words should 
be employed by the same writer first in one sense and almost 
immediately afterwards in another would be a strange coinci- 
dence. Accordingly I venture to suggest p3*l " was emptied 
out." It is to be noted that the verb pp3 is used, in several 
passages, of the devastation of countries, dwellings, and the like 
(Is. xxiv. 1, 3. Jer. li. 2, Nah. ii. 3). 

! nypl D'SV CjNE'1 
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As every clause in this verse contains some difficulty, we have 
first to consider what general sense is demanded by the pre- 
ceding passage. Verse 4 describes the ruin of the wicked 
man's posterity, and verse 5 seems to be a continuation of this 
theme. The suffix in D^'H implies that the poet is referring 
to the "sons," rather than to the wicked man himself. There 
is therefore gtiod reason for adopting the view of those com-- 
mentators who substitute nVp 1EJ*N " that which they have 
reaped '' (LXX a y&p eiceivot cvv^yayov) for the traditional 
^TXp "it^N. But no one, so far as I have observed, appears 
to have felt the difficulty of the reading 3^1. Why should it 

be a special aggravation of a man's misfortune that the wealth 
which he haa lost is devoured by " the hungry " ? To explain 
" the hungry " as meaning " any one who chooses " is scarcely 
permissible ; in that case 3yi 73, or some such phrase, would 
be required. It seems therefore much mni-e probable that we 
should read njjl "famine"— cf. wSdN' "la*!! ajj"] Ezek. viL 
15. The meaning is not that the hoards in question are 
devoured by anybody, but that they are rapidly exhausted, 
swallowed up by the famine which they were intended to 
avert. We now come to the second and third clauses of the 
verse, where the main problem consists in determining the 
sense of D'3X and D'BV, Each of these words occurs in one 
other passage, namely Prov. xsii. 5 (EI'DJ? ^[1*13 D'HS D*illf) 
and Job xviii. 9 (D'BX vSsJ piri'_ ns 2[5y3 ITlN*). The 
fact that both words are used in combination with flS " snare," 
added to the fact that in Job v. 5 they appear in consecutive 
clauses of the same verse, constitutes a strong argument in 
favour of regarding these terms as synonymous, or nearly 
synonymous, with nS. This view is further confirmed by the 
use of niUS ill Amos iv. 2 as the name of some implement for 
catching fish or other animals ; whether it refers to " hooks," as 
is commonly supposed, or to a different contrivance, does not 
seem clear. Hence in Job v. 5 both D'ilX and D'DX may he 
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said to bear the mark of genuioeneBS ; to eliminate cither word 
from the text, for instance by changing D'DX into D*ibX or 

D^K&V, is extremely hazardous. But the construction D'3S0"^X1 
is one to which we may reasonably object. The ordinary 
rendering "even from the thoma" ia, quite apart from all other 
coneide rations, indefensible on grounds of syntax, and derives 
DO support from such phrases as V5H0"'?N (Lev, iv, 12, etc), 
since this last does not mean "even from outside" but "to the 
region outside," VIDO being regarded as a single conception. 
Perhaps the simplest emendation would be to read D3K1 
ITinp* D*3X "and as for their wealth, snares lay hold of it," 
which exactly agrees with the fi)lliiwing words — CSX ftSB'1 
D^'H " and the trap gapes for their substance." For this use 
of rtN and 7'n as synonyms, compare Job xx. 10, 15. 

A. A. BEVAN. 
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THE ARTICLES OF DRESS IN DAN. III. 21. 



The enumeration of the garments worn by the three Jewish 
officers in the fiery furnace (Dan. iii. 21) merits attention if only 
for the interest attached to the "hats" of the Authoriaed 
Version, from which rendering the celebrated Quaker doctrine 
forbidding the removal of the hat even in the presence of 
royalty was deduced by George Fox. This rendenng of the 
Aramaic t473T3 is rejected by the Revised Version in favour 
of " mantles ". Equally striking arc the various renderings of 
the remaining terms ^S'lD and E"[33 (Keri B'lDS), for the 
former of which the A.V, has "coats" (marg. "mantles"), and 
R.V. "hosen", while for the latter we find such remarkable 
variations as "hosen" (A.V.), "tunics" (R.V.), and "turbans" 
(R.V. marg.). In view of the evident uncet-taioty of these three 
Aramaic terms a fresh examination of the evidence may not be 
wholly superfluous. 

It will be useful in the first place to indicate some of the 
articles of apparel to which reference is likely to be made in 
the Aramaic text of Dan. iii. 21. For the dress of the 
Babylonians Herodotus (i. 195) mentions: a. Ki0a>u TroBTjveiciii 
Xtveo?, a long linen garment reaching to the feet, b. icid^v 
elpipeov, a woollen garment, c. x^aUBiov Xev/cof, a short white 
cloak worn outside. The shoes, he observes, resembled those 
of the Boeotians. Hei-odotus states elsewhere (i. 135) that the 
Fersiaus took their garments from the Medes, and, if we bear 
in mind the probable date of the book of Daniel (168—167 B.C.), 
we shall not think it unreasonable to look for Persian influence 
in dress, and it will be necessary to include the following terms 
(the list docs not pretend to be complete) : d. Kiiv&vi, a Median 
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gamtent with gleevea — Karh Toix; eS/iout evairrofitvov (Pollux, 
vii. 58); e. adpairK, M^Swi/ to tf>6pi}/La, Tropiftvpovi fiea6\(vieo9 
^iTtif (ib, 61) i _/; Kti-rrvpi'i, irepiriKoi! ^^itiui' ;^eipiSwTd«, 1} nrov Si 
Kol xavvdicT}'; Ufpa&v (ib. 58 f.); g. Kavvdmjt, a thick cloak of 
coarse material (cf. b above), whence cornea ']J'|3 Targ. Judges 
iv. 18 (Heb. nD'OE'), 2 Kinga viii. 15 (Heb. T3Da). cf. Varro'a 
gaunacum; h. dpa^vpCBe<!, tig lit- fitting trousers (as opposed to 
0vKaKot) reaching to the feet, and ». kISupk Kvp^atria. (drpa, 
w»\ov, Tuipa, various head-dreaaes. 

Relying upon what may be called the archaeological evidence 
some have identified the Aramaic 73"lD' CDBi and N731D 
with a, b, and respectively'. This procedure, however plausible 
it may be, is obviously arbitrary unless supported by linguistic 
evidence, to a consideration of which we now turn. 



^310 
(1) In Mishnic Hebrew and the Targmus IT^D /N73")D> 
N xSlD) denotes a tunic or mantle hanging from the neck'. It 
is no doubt the same as airbul, in Arabic, a shirt, coat-of-mail 
(also any kind of garment, see Lane, s. v.), in Pera. a shirt. In 
Dan. iii. 21 731D is accordingly explained by Aben-Eara and 
several Kabbinical authorities to mean an upper garment or 
tunic (of. A.V. quoted above)*. (2) A second interpretation 
"trousers or breeches" has been urged in modern times by 
Hitzig, Ewald, Von Lengerko, and others (cf. R.V.), and is 
nupported by the Syr. ]Ist-«, Ar. J'jy-i Jrlj'j-' trousers, utider- 
breeches, and mod. Pers. shalwUr, " under-brocchos reaching to 
the feet, as distinguished from the turnban or outer-breechoa" 
(Johnson). 

1 Kail and Dlhere. Bobnaann (Haitii- 
kommenlar, ISSi) suggeBta that CtSS 
and K?3*a oorteBpond to ,7 and d 
iMpMttvely. 

* Henoe 7310 Kb b denom. "(« 

* 8m genenUy BytiMOi di eaUtU 



Hebraeorun (IDQS), pp. 351 iT.. who 
dovotea a oliaptor to tim niuaningn 
of the BTtiolBs of di'UBB iu Dan. ilL 21. 
For the varloui aeaDiogi of the Latiii 
equivalent tarabara {-la, -lUi) lee tht 
gloBBariuB of Uiddle and Lo« Latin 
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Twn other meanings are possible but, perhaps, hardly 
probable. (3) " hat " or " cap ", cf. Isidor. Etymolog. Lib. xsiii. 
(ed. Migne), "saraharae quaedani tegmina nunciipantur qualia 
videmus in capite magorum picta". Some such iiieaning as 
this seems to underlie the Gr. Ven, aftirvKev. (4) " a covering 
for the feet, shoes", cf. the rendering of the Syr. Hex. IjoI*. 
and see Gea. Tkes. 970 n. 1 (5. VaiD), and Briill, Trachtsn d. 
Juden, p. 88 f. Here may be mentioned a Rabbinical inter- 
pretation which esplaias 73*10 by 'Dplfi "breeches" (but 
according to Mnssafia a kind of cap), which is probably con- 
nected with NpiiS, tOQ^ "shoe, boot" (halbatiefel, Levy, jVeii- 
heb. Worterb. s. v.v.). *Dp10 perhaps explains the fj-mxia of the 
Scholion (xtce? Se trapdfSapa, elpTiaaai ra fiev irapa twi' iroW&ii 
Xeyo/teva tifOKta, Trapa Se rots "EXXTjfftc uva^vpiBe^ "Trpoaayo- 
pevo/j-eva) — unless, with Drusius, we coiTect to ^parcia. 

The four meanings above mentioned may be reduced to 
two. The terms for " shoes ", " hosen " and " breeches " readily 
pass from one to the other (cf Hesychius a. ava^vplSe<;, and see 
Field, Hex. ad loc), and the ease with which the " mantle " and 
"head-dress" interchange is intelligible from the practice of 
forming a cap by drawing the former over the head (so e.g. in 
Persia, see Andreas ap, Marti, Gi-amvi. d. BibL-Aram., p. 74*), 
and finds a parallel in the history of the English " cape " and 
" cap ". 

It is highly probable that these four meanings represent 
two words originally distinct. From the Syr. I'*"^; » it 
may be inferred that for 2 (and 4) we should expect in 
Biblical Aramaic 7316!* with initial g, whereas for 1 (and 3) the 
form with initial D (or B*) is perfectly natural. This objection 
to the rendering "breeches" is removed by Lagarde((?esamMiefte 
Abbandlungen, p. 206) and Frankel (Aramdiscke Fremdworter, 
p. 47 f.) who would derive 731D from the Gr. crapdffaXKa 
(irapdffapa). But this view is not conclusive (Behrmann), and 
has against it the fact that 73"lD " breeches " is not supported 
by the Targums or Misbnic Hebrew, whereas 731D "mantle" is 
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well-known in both. Moreover the occurrence of 731D by itHelf 
in Dan. iii. 27 justifies the assiimption that ao outer garment 
is referred to rather than one which, being less expoeed, would 
be less likely to ignite. The verse in question which describes 
the powerleaaneas of the fire over the Three certainly gains by 
the adoption of the A,V. marg. — their hair was not singed, their 
mantles (long flowing robea and therefore extremely liable to 
catch the flames) were unchanged, nor was there even a smell 
of fire on them — the climax is marked. The following outline 
may be taken to represent the history of the two words. 
(I) Pers. sar "head", Armen. salavaH "cap", perhaps Syr. 
IZiojJfi Lag, {Ges. Abk, p. 72). Also Feis. sirbal "mantle", 
and 73"^ in Bibl.-Aram., Targ., and Mish.-Heb. (cf. Andreas 
ap. Marti op. cit.). (2) Pers, shal " thigh ' ", whence mod. Pers. 
akalvdr "krainalla", Syr. U^i-*, and Gt. a-aptiffapa (trapaffaWa) 
from which comes Ar. Jljj-*. Possibly D'/TlK* (armel- halter) 
represents its form in Mish.-Heb., see Levy, Neu-heb. Worterh. 

With B'tSfl we may compare the Pesh. (.■-6i£>, which the 
lexicographers explain as (1) a Persian tunic, (2) breeches, also, 
a kind of leggings. Similarly Et3B is interpreted by Aben-Ezra 
as pp*l7n (an under-robe reaching to the heels, see especially 
Talm. Baha Bathra, 57 b), or D'DJiS (cf. Exod. xxviii. 42 &c.). 
The Hebrew version supports 1 by rendering n3nD, and 2 is 
attested by Jelamd. on Gen. iii. 23, who explains 'fl hy ppT3 
i.e. braccae. In Mishnic Hebrew EJt3fl occurs in only one 
passage independent of Dan. iii. 21, and apparently denotes 
something worn upon tiie feet, but tlie text in not certain, see 
Levy 5. V. E'IB'B, and cf, Brlill, op. dt. p. 84 n. 2, The meaning 
"shoe", nevertheless, finds support in Dufresne (ed. Favre), 
PetamvL : Galdamentwrn Mercurii ad volandum. Finally, t^ESfi 
has been identified with xeTotro! "broad-brimmed hat", 
which, however, is philologically diiEcult on account of the 
' For another derivation see Lagaide, Arica, p, 26, 
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sibilants'. It would have been strange to find the « in •triraao^ 
and a-apd^a\Xa transliterated in the one case by E!'(0 and in 
the other (rightly) by D. 

(1) tt'?3*l3 in Miah.-Heb. means helmet, head-dress, and 
hence (no donbt from its shape) " cock's comb ". This meaning 
in Dan. iii. 21 ia attested by the Heb. Vers. nBJKO (of. Ex. xxviii. 
4 &c.), and Qr. Yen, Kvp^aaia. It is worth noticing that 
Kvpfiairia itself in Arist. Av. 487 is compared to a cock's comb. 
(2) The rendering " mantle ", though very generally accepted, is 
based upon the phrase V!|3 S'tfiSa SsiDO 1 Chron. xv. 27, 
and it may be justly doubted whether the Massoretic Text 
in this passage is sound '. Both interpretations find a place in 
Aruch: pD'pH (i.e. pD'pn cassis), and nvStSn. 

N73^D is no doubt the Ass. kar-bal-la-a-tH in the inscription 
of Darius I. at Nakl-i-Rustam (1. 15), translated "helmet" 
(Oppert, Andreas, see also Muss-Amolt, Ass. Diet, p. 436'), or 
" kriegs(?)-mantel " (Zehnpfund, Beitr. z. Ass., i, 535). The 
latter perhaps relies too much upon the doubtful 7313b of 
I Chron. xv. 27 and the precarious view that N73"l3 denotes 



' a Msec. iv. 12 might be adduced 
to prove Ibe autiqmty of its uae among 
tbe JewB, but is the test correct? For 
iiri rtrnirop Vg. reads in lapanarHnui, 
the Syr. "j A . .r-i » 'ji fi,, t ,/ (of. 
2 Bam. xit. 31 Peeb.), 



' 7313D IB actually explained by 
many as a denominative of S73T2 in 
theaeneeof "mantle"! Ifwecompare 
the parallel paasage 2 Sam. vi. 14, and 
omit the Chroniolet'a ohacacterittio 
refenmoEs to the LeTiteH, the texts 
stand as follows : 



: 13 iiBK -nin im 

It is difficult not to believe that one 
or other of the testa ia faiillj. Lack 
of space forbida a full dU 
mayauffice to remark that ?313D may 
he a conjectural reading of an illegible 
MS. (aee also Theniua, Eiuatermarm). 
If 1 Ohron. originally read T3T3D it 



f13 ^'ifoa i>3-OD Tni 

: 12 -f\Stt TlT^Vl 

could be taken I 
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'nnantle ", In adopting the former for ka/r-hal-ln^a-t'A (and 
K7313) we have in the corresponding old Pers, ^udha the 
Or. KitapK^ (cf, Syr. Ijo^j) a head-dress not unlike the Kvp- 
fiaaia. It may have resembled the conical cap depicted upon 
the Assyrian and Babylonian monuments (see e.g. Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Chald. &c., i. fig. 14). 

With these results 73^D "mantle", B'E^fi "tunic" or 
"breeches", and ^D"l3 "helmet, head-dress", one is at first 
tempted to find all three referred to in Pollux vii. 58; llepa^av 
Xhia. «Ji/Sl-9 (^3-lD). Ka\ avv^vpk (B't3B), «ffli T^apa. (nSdID), 
fjv Kol KVp^aa-iav icaX Kihaptv Kal -rrtKov KaXovtrt. A con- 
sideration of the versions however suggests a different view. 

If we glance at the versions* we see that the Peshitta reading 
(OTuA^aJO ^ooi^bliOaJSO should doubtless be transposed: ]Zlm-1 
" garments " correctly renders 'E'li/, and ]^'^nf^ " helmets " 
exactly agrees with the preferred rendering of N7D1D. The 
LXX (ed. Swete) reads : exopre^ to. v-rroS'^ixara ainmv koX rat 
Tiapav aurmv (eVt TcSir Kei^aXwv aurojv) aiiv Tm ifinTiafnp 
avrStv, The words in brackets are merely explanatory, and 
since iiMiT. represents 'BHD? we may conclude that the translator 
found only two of the three terms before him. Now it is very 
remarkable that BtJfl is consistently rendered "cap" by 
Theod., LXX, Vg. and the Ar. version {napa, tiara, jt^^), a 
rendering which has been shown to be improbable, but which 
would be entirely suitable for N7313. The latter, again, is 
correctly recognised by the Pesh. (pisCLD), and Gr. Ven. 
{Kvpffatria), while the remaining versions present readings 
which cannot be reconciled with N73"l3 but agree in a marked 
r with the meanings of 73^0. Thus Theod. renders the 



' For a diHsrent derivatioli of Kiiapa An, Gram, § 51, ^). 

gee Lagarde, Qeiammelle Abhandlun- ' It may be mentioQed (althaugb it 

got, p. 207. Oppert {liKordt of the, has little bearing upon the present snb- 

Piut, \x. 76 [let sarieB]) derives (up- ject) that Theodotion omits |in<;?u\ 

paaia, from ftarbnsli = Abb. karbaiti and pethapa ri^htl; (bo Bludau, d. 

([oristerabauseof iandlof. DelitssBob, Alex. Vebenelt. p. 101). 
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former by •jrepiKvr}fuSe<t with which we may compare rai/afvp/Se?', 
trapa^apa, and braccae, the renderings of tDID presented by 
Sym., Theod., and Viilg. respectively; and to calceamenta\ 
^U^, by which the Vulg. represents N/^IS, we have a 
parallel in the LXX viroSij^iaTa. 

The suggestion that these readings have arisen from a eon- 
fusion of '?3"|D and xbanD (in v. 27 two of Kennicott'3 MSS. 
actually read pri'baia for pH'^aiD) does not sufficiently 
account for the peculiarities. It may be conjectured, as a 
possible solution, that tyiSfl is unrecognised by these veraiona, 
and that it is a later insertion, or possibly indeed a gloss on 
73TD. Tidpa &c. will then refer to 6(7313, and the difficult 
renderings of Theod,, Vulg., and the Ar., which apparently 
refer to N7313 will be misplaced glosses or doublets referring 
to S3-1D. 

Complicated as this explanation may at first appear a brief 
risu7ii6 of the data of each version- will be found to render 
it less improbable. The Aramaic text of Dan. iii. 21, we 
assume, originally read only two terms 731D and N^i^O, 
the latter of which is correctly rendered Tiapa (lxs, Theod.), 
tiara (Vulg.), I^^OT) (Pesh.), and j-O (Ar.). For SsiD the 
LXX renders vTro&riiJ.aTa (cf. above 731D 4), but in v. 94 (27) 
g^ves a-apd^apa (so also Theod.). Theod. in v. 21 presents 
both aapd^apa and ■trepiKvqp.iBe'i, for the latter of which c£ 
731D 2. The former may be a doublet, but is more probably 
a variant for a-apd^a\(\)a a mere transliteration, cf, a-apd^aXa, 
Complut, V. 27, and Jerome : " pro bi-accis, quas Symmachus 
ava^vplSaq interpretatus est, Aq. et Theod, sarahalla dixerunt, 
et non, iit corrupte legitur, sarahara". Hence we infer that 
both LXX and Theod. originally transliterated 73"lD, and 
Jerome's statement so far from being unfounded is found to 
be correct. The Vulg. similarly transliterated 7310 as appears 
< For the close relation between ^ Whence the reoderingB "Bhoon" 

Tfputi'TjfitJe! and dynfuplfifS of. Theo- and "Bhoee" of Wyolifle and Com- 
doret : jrepK*7;>«8o! 3J t4i naKoupAi'ai dale. 
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fact that sarabala' is still preeorved lu u. 94 (27). 
whereas in v. 21 it has been CDrrected to catceamenta (cf. 1.XX) 
to which has been added the variant britccae (cf. Theoil.). Both 
glosses are followed by the Ar. version Jlj,^ anil Ut^. The 
Pesh. U4a (for which '^.^JD in Egerton 704 [Urit. Mus.] 
may be a slip) is of interest as showing that at the lintu this 
version was made E'BB had already found its way into th« 
Masaoretic text (or ia it a later insertion ?); from its rarity it 
seems hardly likely that it would have been employed by a 
Syrian translator to express any of the above -mentioned road- 
ings of the Greek versions." 

Our translation of Dan. iii. 21 will accordingly run ua 
follows: — "Then these three were bound in their mantles, and 
caps, and (other) garments, and were cast into the midst of tliu 
burning fiery furnace". To the arguments which have boeii 
brought forward to justify the omission of pn'B'tSfi'l wo have 
yet to add that some of the references in the early Latin 
Fathers to Dan. iii, 21, 27 raeution only two garments. Thus 
Jerome Ep. L, "circa quorum saraballa sanctamqne coesariem 
innoxium lusit incendium"; TertuUian, <ie Res. Caiii. Iviii, 
(ed. Migne), "fiabylonii igues trium fratruin nee tiaras noo 
sarabara (al. -as) laeserunt"; and, perhaps the most important 
of all, ib. de Oral, xv., "tres sanctos in fornaco Babylonii rogis 
orantes cum sarabaris et tyaris suis exaudivit". 



' Cf. laraialia Jeromo, Epist. i.. and 
larnhaUae, Aogast. de Magittro, xxxiii. 
(ed. Migne). On the other hand of. 
Imdoi. ElyvMlog, Lib, xxlii. "et/aiii- 
bara eorum non Bont Immutata ". 

' BeaideB Dan. iii. SI BrooUeniBnii 
oiteB only Elias of Niaibia, HT, 47 
(Lagarde. Pruetermiatamm Libri Duo, 
1879)i whloh I have been unable to 

verity. The variant >£>.a.£) ia aup- 
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ported by the readiiifl ^nm . ^ . » g^ 
(Hoftmann, Opuni:. Nr.it., \i. UH, 1,11) 
which in gloHBiid l>y ^rin*^ Xh« 
(ouitli meaning of SlID in evidently 
tetemid to. It may be milled that In 

ths same paBaagR . fv^ " <■ ^q f) [| 
gloaacd by ] A'.' rnfin "mpii". 



STANLEY A. COOK. 



OPEHATVS AND OPBRARI. 



By far the most satisfactory account of the usage of these 
words is that given in T. H. Key's posthumous Latin Dic- 
tionary ; but even it begins with a statement which exactly 
inverts the facta; 

"8p8ror, art, vb. r. [opera a labourer], lit. make oneself a 
labourer (for a time), engage oneself for work ; kence^ operatus 
sum I am engaged in work, am busy, esp. of religious duties 
with dat. of object, or of deity, pay one's vows to, <^r sacrifice 
(to), cf. p€fa)."^ 

An examination of even a considerable number of passages 
where the words in question occur will show, (1) what Key saw 
but the rest of Latin lexicographers have missed, that operatus 
(esse) is the only " part of the verb " which is found in the best 
writers ; (2) what Key himself did not realize fully if at all, that 
it never has the sense of a perfect ; (3) that operatus must not 
be explained from operari, whereas operari may be explained 
from operatus. 

The following will, I think, be found a fuller collection of its 
occurrences than has yet been made, though it has been beyond 
my power to make it complete, nor was this completeness 
necessary for my object. 

' My italics. that it isj'aciu wliiah is tlie equivalent 

^ It alioiild perhaps be pointed out of fii^oi. 
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Verse Wbiteiw. 
Republican and Augustan. 

PoMPONlUB ap. Non. 523 (134 in Ribbeck, Fragvi. Com. 
Poet., wbo wrongly altera to operatur with Quicherat) 'ibi 
nunc operatur est' (sacr.). 

Afkanius ib. (141 Ribbeck) ' proficiacor: res tempus locus 
simul hortabatur otium, { ut operatum ilium degerem sanctum 
diem Dianae' i^the mss vary between operalwn, operatam, operam : 
probably the old correction operata should be read. All the 
Hss have ' Dianae ' after ' ilium '). 

LUGILIUS 1. XXX ib. (= Baehr. F. P. R, 764) * operat<a>' (see 
below). 

Lucretius iv 985 'et quibusiJi rebus consuerint esse operofi.' 

Virgil Qeorg. I 339 'sacra refer Cereri, laetis operatiis in 
herbis ' (sacr.), Aen. iii 136 sqq. ' lamque fere sicco subductac 
litore puppes, | couubiis arm'sque nouis operata iuuentus, | iura 
domosque dabam.' 

Horace carni. Ill 14 6 ' iuatts c^erata sacria ' (aacr. ; see 
below), e^'- 1 2 27 sqq. 'noa numerus et frugea consuraere nati, | 
sponsi Penelopes nebulones Alciuoique | in cute curanda plus 
aequo operata iuuentua.' 

TIBULLU8 II I 7 sqq. 'soluite uincla iugis: nunc ad prae- 
aepia debent | plena coronato stare boues capite. omnia sint 
operata deo' (sacr). 1 66 'atque aliqua adsidue textis operata 
Mineruam | cantat ' (the M8S have textrix ; but this appears to 
be a gloss upon the unfamiliar phrase teicHs operata). 3 35 aqq, 
' ferrea non Venerem sed praedam saecula iandaut ; | praeda 
tamen multis est operata malis. | praeda feras acies cinxit dis- 
cordibus armis; | hinc cruor, hinc caedesmorapropiorqueuenit.' 
5 95 ' tunc operata deo pubes discumbet in herba ' (sacr.). 

Propertius II 28 45 ' ante tuosque pedes ilia ipsa operata 
(Msa operta) sedebit ' (sacr.). 33 2 ' Cynthia iam noctes est 
operata decern' (aacr.; aee below). 

Ovid Heroides 9 35 'ipsa dorao uidua uotis operata pudicia | 
torqueor.' Amores 11 7 23 ' adde quod omandxs ilia est operata 
capillis.' 13 17 'eaepe tibi sedit certis operata diebua' (aacr,; 
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confirming operata in Prop. I.e.). Are am. Ill 411 ' operataqne 
doctis I cura uigil Musi.!( nomen inertia habet,' ib. 635 'cum 
sedeat Phariae sistris operata iuueneae' (sacr.). Met. vil 746 
' montibus errabai sludiis operata Dianae.' viii 864 sq. 'in 
nullam liiiiiina partem | gurgite ab hoc flexi studioque operatus 
inbaesi.' fash' ill 261 'nympha mone, Nemori siRgnoqua operata 
Uianae.' vi 249 'Vesta faue, tibi nunc operata reaoluimus 
ora' (sacr.). 

OratTius 42 aq. ' uix operata suo sacra ad Bubastia lino | 
uelatur sonipes aestiui turba Canopi' (aacr.). 

Plautus exx.? Terence exx,? CatiUhis exx.? Manilius 
exx.! 

P0ST-AU0U3TAN. 

Aetna 383 ' magms operata rapinis ] tiamma micat.' 

SlLlUS n 673 aq. ' Alecto solium ante dei sedemque tremen- 
dam I Tartareo est operata, loui poenasque ministrat.' 

COLXTHELLA X 359 sq. 'iustis turn demura operata iuuentae { 
legifctis.' 

Pkaedrus exx.? Persius exx.? Lucan exx.? Valerius 
Flacciis exx.? Martial exx.? [Statiits any exx.?] 



Prose Writers. 

LiVY I 31 8 'ipsum regem tradunt operatum iis aacria se 
abdidiaae' (sacr,; see below), iv 60 2 'cum commoditas iuuaret, 
rem familiarem aaltem acquiescere eo tempore quo corpus ad- 
dictum atque operatv/m rei publicae est.' X 39 2 ' dum hoates 
operati auperstitionifcus concilia secreta agunt ' (sacr,). xxi 62 
6 'quod autem lapidibus pluuisset in Piceno nouemdiale sacrum 
edictum et subinde aliVs procurandis (sc prodigiia) prope tota 
ciuitas operata fu.it' (sacr.). 

Pliny N. H. xxvi § 11 ' aedere namque in scholis audition* 
operaios gratius erat quam' etc. xxxiii § 70 'siduntque rimae 
subito et opprimunt operatos' 

Columella xu 4 3 ' abatinentissimo rebua uenereia quifcas 
sifuerit operatus ' etc. 

Valerius Maximus vi 6 inter. 1 'amplissimi et integerrimi 
uiri sanctitatem rei publicae usiime et sacris operaiam' (sacr.). 
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quo magia uaciio animo atudiis litterarum esset 
opertUus.' 

Mela 111 5 'Bacrw operati masime Apollinis' (eacr.), 

Qotntus Curtids viii 10 17 'per decern dies Libero patri 
operatum habuit exercituni ' (sacr.). 

Seneca de breuit. uit. 12 4 'quid illi qui in componendiB 
aadiendis dicendia caoticis operati aunt.' de hen.^ vil 14 6 
'omnibus aliis reouutiauit odiciia huic um imminent atque 
operatus.' epist.' 117 4 'sic fit ut hoc totum atiidium deri- 
deatur tamquam operatum superuacuts.' 

QuiNTiLiAN X 3 13 ' is cum Secundum, schold.e adhuc opera- 
tum, tristem forte uidisset.' 

Tacitus ah excessu 11 14 'uidit se operatum et sanguine 
sacn respersa practexta pulcbriorem aliam mauibus auiae 
Auguetae accepiaae' (sacr.), in 43 ' Augu9todunum.,,Sacrouir 
occupauerat et nobilisaimara Galliarum subolem liberalt&us 
studiis ibi operatam' hist, v 20 'egreasum militem et caedendis 
materiiA operatum turbauere.' 

Cato exx. ? Yarro exx.? Caesar exx.? Cicero no exx. in 
orations or philosophical works. Sallust exx,? Velleius exx.? 
Justin exx.?' 

These quotations show quite plainly the special application 
of operatiis to religious and sacrificial activity. This nuance 
may be traced outside the places where ritual is specifically 
referred to and which I have marked by adding '(sacr.)' to the 
quotation; it can be traced in Ov. He>: 9 3.5, Ars am. in 411 
Met, vn 746, Fasti ili 261. Attentive reading suggests some 
■further remarks. In the first place it may be observed that the 
cases where operatws might be mistaken for a verb, viz. those 
where some part of esse is appended, are comparatively rare. 
In moat cases it ia used attributively or in apposition. Again, 
when it is not used absolutely, the prevailing construction is with 
the dative, though in with the abl. ia found in Lucretius, Horace, 
Ovid, Seneca, deditus shows the same variety of construction. 

' These two refflcanoes I owe to the writer does not employ the word, 

Mr J. D. Duff. The special lexiaons and indjcea have 

'' When in the above colleotion this of coarse been used where they eiiat. 
eipiesaion is nsed, it is believed that 
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So fai' again is it from involving any past signification that in 
certain pasaagea it becomes capable of a future ona Horace 
carm. ill 14 5 sq, 'unico gaudens mulier marito | prodeat iustis 
operata saciis' {or diuis; either word would be correct), 'let 
her come out and sacrifice.' Livy I 31 8 ' ipsum regem tradunt 
uoluentem commentarios Numae cum ibi quaedam occulta 
sollemnia sacrificia loui Elicio facta inuenisset, operatum iia 
sacris se abdidisse,' 'shut himself up and devoted himself to 
these rites.' This will at once confute Lachmann's reading 
operatum (the supine) for operat, the tradition of the mss, 
(which was formerly retained) in Lucilius I.e. and eatablish the 
connexion of the two fragments, Non. 522 19 and Non. 523 9, 
thus arranged in Baehiens fragvienta poet. Rom. 

a iter eat aliquo et cauaam comraenta uiai 
[it apud aurificem ad matrem cognatam ad amicam, 
7G4 aut operata aliquo in celebrt cum aequalibu' fano. 

In Prop. II 33 1, 2 'tristia iam redeimt iterura sollemnia 
nobis : [ Cynthia iam noctea est operata decem ' the rooted 
misunderstanding of our word has obscured the true inter- 
pretation of the p^sage. iam goes with the verb (eat), though 
the most recent commentary denies it, and the words mean 
'iam noctes decem aacra facit.' iam redeunt means of course 
'have come round again.' In none of the passages cited is it 
necessary to give operaius a past or perfect sense. It is a 
significant circumstance (pointed out by Key) that, when this is 
required the perfect or imperfect of sum, not the present, is used, 
as in the passages cited from Columella and Valerius Mazimua. 
In several passages moreover it is found corresponding to 
a present'. 

The verb operari does not seem to occur before the elder 
Pliny ; N. M. xi ^ 19, 21 ' operantur ' § 25 ' operantium ' all of 
bees, § 109 'operantur' of ants, xxi § 80 'operantia' {codd. 
'aperantis') again of bees. In aO these places the sense of the 
word is quite different from that of operatus : it is that of 'work- 
ing,' 'labouring.' It has no religious or sacrificial colour. So in 

1 The prevalence of the form operala greater metrical convenisnce of the 
in epio and elegiac veree is due to the vowel ending. 
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n 40 where Pliny is quoting, though hardly in the exact words, 
certain old oraeula, 'inde ilia reliqua oracula: nequam agricolara 
esse quisquis emeret quod praestare ei fiiadus posset, malum 
patrem famiiias quisquis ititerdiu faceret quod noctu posset, nisi 
in tempestate caeli, peiorem qui profestis diebiis ageret quod 
feriatis deheret, pessimum qui sereno die sub tecto potius 
operaretur quam in agra' Tacitus ah em. I 64 ' operantiiim ' 
opposed to ' bellantium.' Suet. Cla.ml. 20 ' xxx homioum 
milibus sine intermissione operantibus.' If we could trust the 
verbal accuracy of Pliny's quotation, we should be justified in 
asserting that side by side, with opei'atus with its Bpccial uses 
there existed a verb operari which was applied to working in 
the field or elsewhere; but this is uncertain. Palladius (i 6 16) 
has the verb; but the early writers on agriculture have ap- 
parently neither it nor operatus. Cato R. R. 140 (141) has 
' opus facere ' of working. 

I do not propose to examine the later uses of operari nor 
the developement of an active operare. But certain passages 
merit a word of comment. And first Juvenal xii 91 sq. 'longos 
erexit ianua ramos | et matutinis operatur feata lucernis,' This 
is the earliest example I know where operatur is misused for 
operata est. The feeling for the proper sense of the word is as 
extinct as in the time of Servius, who quotes this passage on 
Aen. Ill 136 'conubiis aruisque nouis operata iuventus' and 
says 'perfecit sacrificia propter conubia et nouas sedes.' 

Other places which present confusions of the classical 
usage are Ulpian Dig, 48. 5 15 § 1 'dum rei publicae operatur' 
[contrast Livy iv 60 2 (supra)], Apuleius Met. 3. 3 'iuuenem 
mucrone deatricto passim caedibus operantem ' and lulius 
Obsequens de prodigiis 72 'peatilentia fameque ita laboratum 
ut ex Sibyllinis populns circum compita sacellaqne operatunis 
sederit' which is as faulty by the classical standard as it... 
operatum (supra). As however in 71 'tres mulieres quae 
operatae aedebant ' Obsequens has the classical usage of Livy, 
his source, it may be that we should read operatits for opera- 
turns (and so Jahn and Weissenborn). Add Macrobius Sat. 
Ill 12 § 4 'e monte ergo proximo decei-pta sumebatur 
laurUB operantibus ' ib. § 7 ' est praeterea Octauii Hersinni 
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liber qui inscribitur de sacris Haliaribua Tiburtium in quoj 
Salios Herculi institutoa operari diebus certis et auspicatol 
docet.' It is hardly credible that Macrobiua is quoting e 
from Octavius, of whom we know nothing, but who was i 
probably a writer of the first century B.C. 

It seems probable that operattts bad originally nothing t 
do with a verb operari but was an adjectival formation from j 
opera like mor-atus from mos, dotatus from dos and others 
and that it means ' full of opera ' for ' giving oneself up * I 
'absorbed' in, 'with one's whole energies', in some work; s 
that if operari is not an ancient word for 'labouring,' it ] 
most probably a later developement out of the verbal fora 
which operahis would gather in course of time. Such develojH 
ments are not unknown ; nmio is later than armatiis, atiro anj 
inauro than auratus and inauratus and doto than dotatus. 
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